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Art. I.— Geology and Mineralogy considered with reference to 
Natural Theology. By the Rev. Wiiitiam Bucxkvanp, 
D.1., Canon of Christ's Church, and Reader in Geology 
and Mineralogy in the University of Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: 1836. 


To trace the history of remote events, and to investigate the 
manners of ancient nations, has given occupation to the 
highest talents of the philosopher and the antiquary ; and in this 
interesting enquiry, mouldering records, decaying monuments, 
fabulous legends, and the sibylline leaves of tradition, have 
yielded their respective tributes to the ancient history of man. 
But though the course of civilisation has suffered no interrup- 
tion, and no physical convulsions have disturbed the later pro- 
gress of our species, yet the details, even of probable history, 
carry us back but a little w: ay into the dark recesses of antiquity, 
and we soon reach the e poch when truth and fable are inseparably 
blended. At this limit of our knowledge the records of inspira- 
tion fortunately come to our aid. From them we learn the 
origin of the human family—the early history of our race—the 
catastrophe which swept them from the face of the earth—the 
re peopling of the globe, and the dispersion into distant lands of 
the various tribes which animated its surface. 
This brief chronicle, even when extended by the minuter de- 
tails of profane history, is but the monograph of a single genus 
of living beings, which, in its undisturbed occupation of the 
globe, has suffered no change i in its physical or intellectual or- 
ganization. Endowed w ith superior intelligence, man regarded 
VOL, LXV. NO. CXXXI. A 
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himself as the undisputed sovereign of the world around him. 
The cattle on a thousand hills were at his disposal—the mighty 
deep yielded her treasures to his skill—and the savage denizens of 
the mountain and the forest became tributary to his power. His 
charter for these vested rights he found in the inspired page ; 
and from the command to subdue the earth, and to exercise 
dominion over its living tenants, he drew the inference that their 
final cause was to increase his luxuries, and to extend his do- 
minion. 

These views of the ancient history of the world, though uni- 
versally received, have been singularly modified by the lichts of 
modern science. Within the bowels of the earth the geologist 
has discovered the hieroglyphics of her primeeval annals during 
thousands of years be fore it was occupied by his own race. In- 
scribed on marble tablets—encased in the pedestals of the ever- 
lasting hills—these symbols have been preserved from the destroy- 
ing power of man and the elements; and time has respected the 
only records of its own lengthened duration. Gathered in frag- 
ments from remote countries, and at distant periods, the elements 
of this new language were at first rude and mysterious. ‘The 
leaves to which it had been consigned often perished during 
their developement, and it required the united services of 
thousands of labourers to decipher one sentence of the subter- 
ranean record. ‘The disclosures thus made, though by no means 
ambiguous, were at first received with distrust and fear. The 
few who were first admitted to its secrets, anticipated the conflict 
between science and religion ; and dreaded that the geologist, like 
the astronomer, might be summoned to the bar of some modern 
inquisition. Conscious, however, that one truth could never be 
at variance with another, the patient geologists pursued their 
labour ; and in less than half a century, “they have created a new 
department of knowledge, which, in point of philosophical im- 
portance and scientific interest, will not yield to the most exalted 
of the phy sical sciences. They have made all antiquity modern, 
by carrying us back to periods that preceded its commencement 
—they ‘have outstripped the theologian, by discovering the true 
interpretation of the first page of sacred writ—and have proved, 
by infallible evidence, that, previous to the creation of man, the 
earth was inhabited by races of animals that were successively 
overwhelmed by great and destructive convulsions ; and that new 
races, different from those which preceded them, and from those 
which now occupy our globe, were created by the immediate in- 
terposition of divine power. 

The preoccupancy of the earth by the animal world during 
cycles of long endurance, and its present joint tenancy by man 
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and the lower creation, are two striking facts which hold out to 
us unequivocal indications of the future. ‘The present is doubt- 
less the first cycle of the intellectual occupation of the globe ; 
and when we consult the past, we read in its buried monuments, 

that this also must terminate. May not this, then, be the first 
of a series of cycles, at whose close the existing races of living 
beings, and the gorgeous fabrics of national vanity, shall yield 
their haughty relics to the sport and desolation of the elements ? 

Even the sacred volume forewarns us of the coming day, when 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat,—when the earth, and 
the works that are therein, shall be burnt up ;—and when new 
heavens and a new earth shall replace the ruins of a world. 

These views of the former and the future condition of the 
earth may appear even to some of our well-informed readers as 
bordering upon the marvellous ; while others will not fail to con- 
sider them as incompatible with the sober deductions of reason. 
The — history of our early days extended no farther than 
the class of creations which the earth’s surface presented to our 
view ; and the order of things which were offered to our contem- 
plation had no higher origin than the hebdomadal arrangements 
which preceded the creation of man. No well ascertained facts 
or striking deductions run counter to the pious conviction that 
the earth and all that was therein were created in the short period 
of six days; nor were these convictions shaken, when facts, per- 
plexing and unaccountable, did press themselves upon the notice 
of geologists. In the prevailing opinions respecting an univer- 
sal deluge, the geologist found a ready explanation of all his 
difficulties. This was the catastrophe to which he referred the 
existence of marine deposits at the tops of the highest moun- 
tains ; and to its irruptions he ascribed the inequalities on the 
earth’s surface—the marks of violent action which have disloca- 
ted and upheaved even its solid strata—whilst its competency to 
account for these diversified phenomena was eked out by the 
encroaching power of the sea—the bursting of lakes—the de- 

rastations of the avalanche and the glacier—the sand-floods of 
tropical climates, and the local desolations of the voleano and 
the earthquake. 

In this dark age of geology her science rested on the two 
assumptions that the world was made in six days, and was after- 
wards overwhelmed in the waters of an universal deluge ; and 
hence arose a series of erroneous positions impregnable to hu- 
man reason, because guarded with all the sanctities of religious 
belief. ‘The primitive waters of the globe were held to be an 
universal menstruum, capable of dissolving the most refractory 
substances, and the primitive mountains themselves, the metallic 
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ores, the hardest gems, and even the adamant itself, were sup- 
posed to be chemical precipitates from this chaotic duid. Tn this 
way did the rude architects of our planet surround its nucleus 
with a succession of universal formations, like the coats of an 
onion, and hand it over to the apprentice skill of diurnal opera- 
tions, to fashion it into the picturesque, the beautiful, and the 
sublime, 

We should have experienced some difficulty in believing that 
such doctrines had recommended themselves to the acceptance 
of sound minds, and still more that they had been taught in the 
present age, and in our own universities, had we not seen in the 
history of the past, and in the events of our own day, that the 
highest demands of truth, and the best interests of mankind, are 
invariably sacrificed when religion is intruded into questions 
of science and civil policy. Prejudice is then arrayed against 
knowledge ; and reason stands the shackled victim of ignorance 
and fanaticism. The persecution of Galileo for maintaining doc- 
trines which had been previc ously demonstrated by a pious and 
exemplary ecclesiastic, is fr aught with deep instruction to every 
friend of religion ; but a still more impressive lesson is now read 
to them in the recent triumphs of geological discovery. ‘That 
science which was branded as antichristian, and even atheistical, 


has placed its most obnoxious doctrines beyond the reach of 


cavil; and has converted these very doctrines into the most 
powerful auxiliaries both of natural and revealed religion. 

The rapidity with which this revolution has been effected is 
not the least of its remarkable characters. The persecution 
and the triumph are events within our own recollection ; and 
several of the parties are now enjoying, in the maturity of age, 
the ascendancy of the opinions for which they so ardently com- 
bated. Although Moro, and some of the Italian geologists, 
obtained in the phenomena of fossil remains a glimpse of the 
dawning truth, yet it was not upon this field that the great 
struggle was to be maintained between truth and error. Our 
countryman, Dr Hutton, had the honour of sustaining the first 
assault from the enemies of reason. In his * Dissertation on the 


‘ Theory of the E arth,’ which he read to the Royal Society of 


Edinburgh in the spring of 1785, and which has never been suf- 
ficiently ‘appreciated for the soundness and ingenuity of its argu- 
ment, he renounced at once the attempt to reconcile the pheno- 
mena of geology with the recent creation of the world; and, 
from the present state of our globe, he endeavoured to trace the 
causes which have operated i in the past, and which are likely to 
continue in the future. ‘ The Mosaic history,’ says he, ‘ places 
‘ the beginning of man at no great distance; and there has not 
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been found, in natural history, any document by which a high 
antiquity might be attributed to the human race. But this is 
not the case with regard to the inferior species of animals, par- 
ticularly those which inhabit the ocean and its shores. We 
find in natural history monuments which prove that these ani- 
mals had long existed, and we thus procure a measure for the 
computation ‘of a period of time extremely remote, though far 
from being precisely ascertained. “~ * * It is thus that, 
in finding the relics of the animals of every kind in the solid 
body of our earth, a natural history of those animals is proved, 
which includes a certain portion of time ; and for the ascertain- 
ing this portion of time, we must again "have recourse to the 
regular operations of this world. We shall thus arrive at facts 
which indicate a period to which no other species of chronology 
is able to remount. ° We find the marks of marine 
animals in the most solid parts of the earth; consequently these 
solid parts have been formed after the ocean was inhabited by 
these animals, which are proper to that fluid medium. If, 
therefore, we knew the natural history of these solid parts, and 
could trace the operations of the globe, by which they had been 
formed, we would have some means for computing the time 
through which those species of animals have continued to 


* live.’ * * And he concludes his essay with the follow- 
ing remarkable passages :—‘ This, however, alters nothing with 
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regard to the nature of those operations of the globe. ‘The 
system is still the same. It only protracts the indefinite space 
of time in its existence, while it gives us a view of another dis- 
tinct period of the living world ; ‘that i is to say, the world which 
we inhabit is composed of the materials, not of the earth which 
was the immediate predecessor of the present, but of the earth, 
which in ascending from the present, we consider as the third, 
and which had preceded the land that was above the surface of 
the sea, while our present land was yet beneath the waters of 
the ocean. ‘There are three distinct successive periods of ex- 
istence, and each of these is, in our measurement of time, a thing 
of indefinite duration. 

‘ We have now got to the end of our reasoning ; we have no 
data further to conclude immediately from that which actually 
is: but we have got enough; we have the satisfaction to find, 
that in nature there is wisdom, system, and consistency. For 
having, in the natural history of this earth, seen a succession of 
worlds, we may from this conclude that there is a system in 
nature, in like manner as, from seeing revolutions of the planets, 
it is ¢: aloulated that there is a system by which they are intend- 
ed to continue these revolutions. But if the succession of 
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‘ worlds is established in the system of nature, it is in vain to 
‘look for any thing higher in the origin of the earth. The 
‘result, therefore, of our present enquiry is, that we find no 
‘ vestige of a beginning—no prospect of an end,’ 

These enlarged and philosophical views, which he subsequent- 
ly expanded into a more perfect work, attracted the attention of 
men of kindred genius; and in his native metropolis he found 
many individuals of ce lebrity and talent who adopted his theory, 
and interested themselves in its developement. The most dis- 
tinguished of these were Dr Black, Professor Playfair, Sir 
James Hall, Sir John Leslie, Dr Hope, Lord es Lord 
Meadowbank, Mr Clerk of Eldin, and his son the late Lord 
Eldin ; and at a later period Lord Webb Seymour, Sir George 
Mackenzie, and Mr Allan. Cherishing for their master all the 
respect which profound science could command, and all the 
affection which private worth could inspire, many of his disciples 
accompanied him in his geological tours,—delineated for him the 
most interesting phenomena,—and assisted him in the extension 
of his theoretical views, and in the confirmation of them by 
direct experiment. 

In visiting the scenery at St Abb’s Head, where some of the 
party saw, for the first time, the clearest evidence of the theory 
they had espoused, they were animated with all the enthusiasm 
with which great truths first break upon the mind. ‘ We felt 
ourselves necessarily carried back to the time when the schistus 
on which we stood was yet at the bottom of the sea, and when 
the sandstone before us was only beginning to be deposited, in 
the shape of sand or mud, from the waters of a superincumbent 
ocean. An epocha still more remote presented itself, wherever 
the most ancient of these rocks, instead of standing upright in 
vertical beds, lay in horizontal planes at the bottom of the sea, 
and was not yet disturbed by that immeasurable force which 
has burst asunder the solid pavement of the globe. Revolu- 
tions still more remote appeared in the distance of this extraordi- 
nary perspectiv e. The mind seemed to grow giddy by looking 
so far into the abyss of time; and while we listened with ear- 
nestness and admiration to the philosopher who was now un- 
‘ folding to us the order and series of these wonderful events, we 
‘became sensible how much farther reason may sometimes go 
‘ than imagination can venture to follow.’ 

These were the noble words of Professor Playfair,—a favourite 
disciple, who afterwards became the illustrator of the Huttonian 
Theory, and, by the closeness of his argument, and the richness of 
his eloquence, invested it with all the splendour of original dis- 
covery. Quitting the rich fields of physical science, he found 
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an ample equivalent in the fascination of geological enquiry. 
Over the wild speculations of cosmology he first threw the reins 
of mathematical reasoning, and guided them with all the caution 
of the inductive philosophy. 

l'rom this system of geology all assumptions were sedulously 
excluded. No inquisition was held over the ‘ origin of things ;’ 
and no attempts made to offend the cherished opinions of the 
age. Inthe destructive agency of gravity and the elements, the 
Huttonians recognised the forees by which the elevated lands 
were gradually worn down and transferred by the rivers to the 
bottom of the sea. In the voleano and the earthquake, they 
witnessed the energy of that subterranean power which indura- 
ted and again elevated the submarine deposits ; while its actual 
effects were displayed in the emergence of new islands, in the 
formation of new mountains, and in the elevation and depression 
of extensive tracts of land. ‘The great convulsions of the globe, 
however,—the dislocation of its strata, the upheaving of its molten 
bowels, and the entombment of its living occupants,—were events 
which man could neither have witnessed nor recorded. The tran- 
quil deluge of the Scriptures could not have shattered the solid 
framework of the globe, nor burst its adamantine pavement. 
These were the events of successive revolutions, extending far 
beyond the period of his occupancy ; and in tracing the remains 
of organic life from the most recent to the most ancient for- 
mations, we learn the mortifying lesson, that the whole duration 
of human society, lengthened as it seems to us, is scarcely an 
unit in that extended chronology which acknowledges no ‘ be- 
‘ ginning,’ save that ‘ in which the Lord created the “heavens and 
‘ the earth.’ 

These grand and exciting views of the alternate decay and 
renovation of the earth’s surface, in place of being opposed to any 
religious principle, or employed to support any sceptical opinions, 
were unceasingly urged by their author as the strongest evidences 
of benevolent design ; and were calculated by their very nature 
to impress on the human heart those sentiments of humility and 
awe, which are so readily learned, and so quickly effaced. How- 
ever deeply we may feel that all earthly glory shall perish, and 
however forcibly it has been impressed upon us that the storied 
urn shall crumble, and the gorgeous palace fall, it is yet a more 
awful conviction that the cloud- -capt hills shall find a grave in the 
hollows of the deep, and shall again rise above its retreating 
waves—majestic obelisks to the power which overwhelmed 
them. 

These, however, were not the feelings either of rival theorists 
or of political divines, The one sustained their feeble argument 
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by an appeal to Scripture ; whilst the guardians of our faith mar- 
shalled themselves against truths eternal and immutable. Dr 
Hutton was not in a position to feel very keenly the assaults thus 
made upon his theory ; but Professor Playfair, who had in early 
life held a living in the church, and was now placed in the re- 
sponsible situation of a teacher of youth in our metropolitan 
university, had reason to be more sensitive under the groundless 
charges brought against his opinions. He defended the theory 
of his friend with his accustomed eloquence, and his opponents 
must have felt, if they had any feeling, that they were equally 
incompetent to fathom the depths of science, and to clear up the 
obscurities of Scripture. 

It has been well observed by Mr Lyell, ‘ that the party feel- 
‘ ing excited against the Huttonian doctrines, and the open disre- 
‘gard of candour and temper in the controversy, will hardly be 
‘ credited by our readers, unless we recall to their recollection that 
‘the mind of the English public was at that time in a state of 
* feverish excitement. * * * The heretical volcanists were now 
‘ openly assailed in England by imputations of the most illiberal 
‘kind. We cannot estimate the malevolence of such a persecution 
‘ by the pain which similar insinuations might now inflict ; for 
‘though charges of infidelity and atheism must at all times be 
‘ odious, they were injurious in the extreme at that moment of po- 
‘ litical excitement ; and it was better, perhaps, for a man’s good 
‘ reception in society, that his moral character should have been 
‘ traduced, than that he should become a mark for these poisoned 
* weapons.’* 

Among the men who thus endeavoured to stem the tide of 
knowledge, and to set reason and revelation at variance, the most 
respectable were Kirwan, Deluec, and Williams; but it was not 
their open enemies that the Huttonians had to dread, nor was it 
the rebukes of the truly pious + that they were called upon to 





* Principles of Geology, vol. i., p. 65, 67. 

+ Dr Hope, the learned professor of chemistry in this University, had 
regularly taught the Huttonian theory in the largest class ever assem- 
bled in any seminary. Feeling the inconvenience of the charges so 
recklessly made against its supporters, he invited the late learned and 
pious Dr Hunter, then professor of divinity in the University, to attend 
his lecture on geology ; in which he had been accustomed to show that 
the Huttonian theory was in no respects adverse to religion, or in any 
way incompatible with the Mosaic account of the creation. That amiable 
man accepted the invitation, and though strict and uncompromising 
in every thing that concerned religion, he did not scruple to express his 
entire accordance in Dr Hope's views, 
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bear. The reigning faction of the day grasped with eagerness 
the new weapon that fanaticism had placed in their hands; and 
but for circumstances too recent to be detailed, Scotland might 
have had to bewail her scientific as wel! as her political martyrs. 
The geology of the Deluge, and of the six days, thus became an 
article in their political creed 3 and these watchmen of the temple, 
who had surrendered all the peculiar doctrines of their own faith, 
would not abate one jot of its spurious chronology. * 

It was in the Royal Society of Edinburgh that the great battle 
was fought between the worshippers of fire and water,—between 
the literal interpreters of Scripture, and those gifted men who 
recognised the handwriting of the Creator in his works as well as 
in his word. The vicinity of Edinburgh was ransacked for spe- 
cific facts to support or overturn the rival theories ; and at suc- 
cessive meetings of the society the discussion of these controverted 
topics was carried on with all the ardour and bitterness of party 
strife. ‘The successors of Kirwan and Deluc at last quitted the 
field, and found in the cloisters of an institution of their own the 
proper sphere for their monastic philosophy.+ 


The following is part ofa speech delivered by the Rev. Dr Knox 
in the General Assembly, in the memorable case of Mr Leslie, on the 
22d May 1805:—* If Mr Leslie has, in the 16th note to his book on 
heat, attacked the grand principle of natural religion, he has also, it ap- 
pears to me, in his 25th note, directed an attack against the truths of 
Revelation. Let any unprejudiced man peruse that note, and say, whe- 
ther it be possible to believe that the author entertains any kind of re- 
spect for the Mosaic account of the creation. Appearances in the structure 
of our planet transport us, as he there aflirms, far beyond the origin of 
animated beings, into the fathomless depths of primeval time. He talks 
of vast cycles familiar to philosophic minds like his, which must have 
rolled away before man began to be. The history of Moses, which places 
man very near to the first creation, must therefore be an unfounded legend ! 
Mr Leslie attempts to prove all this, particularly in his speculations re- 
garding the erosions upon Mount Grimsel, in Switzerland. It is truly 
curious to mark the various expedients which some men, calling them- 
selves philosophers, have resorted to, in order to subvert the authority of 
scriptural history. One has founded his attack upon certain appear- 
ances exhibited by volcanic lava; another has resorted to the creative 
agency of a central fire; another, a professor too (Mr Playfair), has 
recourse to the obscure epochs and vain calculations of Hindoo astrono- 
my; and Mr Leslie derives his arguments from erosions on the granite 
mountains of Switzerland.” —( Report, p. 104.) 

+ As a specimen of the reasoning by which the Huttonian theory was 
assailed by its enemies, we may mention a circumstance which occurred 
in our own presence. Dr Richardson of Portrush, who, we believe, 
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geological, and we may now add, of scriptural truth, derived 
from those eminent friends of Dr Hutton, who are still alive. 


To those who are gone, we may be allowed the satisfaction of 


offering the tribute of a passing ‘eulogy. 

Professor Playfair and Sir James Hall were the main sup- 
porters of the new philosophy of the globe; and if we regard 
Cuvier as its Newton, Dr Hutton will be its Copernicus ; and the 
honours of Kepler and Galileo will fall to the lot of Playfair and 
Hall. ‘The character of Mr Playfair’s mind was peculiarly fitted 
for this species of research. Educated in the severe school of 
geometry, his im: igination never seduced him beyond the limits 
of his judgment. Slow in the admission of new facts, he was 

sautious in assigning them their true bearing and weight in 
his igement. He seized with a nice discrimination the ‘shades 
and analogies by which scientific truths are separated and com- 
bined ; and, drawing his stores from the widest range of phy sical 
science, his reasonings were rich in their details, convincing by 
their logic, and captivating by their eloquence. T'rom his ad- 
miration of the sublime and beautiful in science, his mind was 
more influenced by the love of truth than the desire of fame. He 
was absolutely free of all the jealousies which so often disturb the 


had signalized himself by a violent attack upon the Huttonian theory, 
came to Scotland on the subject of his fiorin grass. He was introduced 
to Sir James Hall, who requested Dr Hope and the writer of this note 
to meet him. It was arranged that the party should go to Salisbury 
Craggs to show the doctor a junction of the sandstone with the trap, 
which was regarded as an instructive example of that class of facts. 
After reaching the spot, Sir James pointed out the great disturbance 
which had taken place at the junction, and part icularly called the atten- 
tion of the Doctor to a piece of sandstone which he ud been whirled up 
during the convulsion, and enclosed in the trap. When Sir James had 
finished his lecture, the Doctor did not attempt to explain the facts be- 
fore him on any princip le of his own ; nor did he recur to the shallow 
evasion of regarding the enclosed sandstone as conte mporane ous with 
the trap; but he burst out into the strongest expressions of contemp- 
tuous surprise, that a theory of the earth should be founded on such 
small and trivial ap pearances ! He had been accustomed, he said, to 
look at nature in her grandest aspects, and to trace her hand in the 
gigantic cliffs of the Irish coast ; and he could not conceive how opinions 
thus formed could be shaken by such minute irregularities as those 
which had been shown him. The two Huttonian philosophers were 
confounded ; and if we recollect rightly, the weight of an acre of fiorin, 
and the number of bullocks it would feed, formed the remaining subjects 
of conversation. 


It is not our design to speak of the services which the cause of 
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serenity even of great minds; and though his eye followed the 
chariot wheels in the race of ambition, his only anxiety was, 
that the competitors should reach the goal. His moral and 
social character exhibited in all their phases the most perfect 
symmetry. ‘The mould in which his intellectual frame was cast 
seems to have been fashioned but for one mind, and to have 
been broken in pieces to give rarity and value to the work. 

Sir James Hall was one of those remarkable men whose intel- 
lectual capacity could be fathomed only by such as witnessed its 
operations ; or who felt its powerful impetus in the collision of con- 
flicting opinions. He was the only Huttonian of that day who 
had studied the agency of heat in the products of Aitna and Ve- 
suvius; and though his mind was filled with the grand views 
which his subject unfolded, he was less anxious to dev elope its 
principles than to establish the great facts upon which they were 
to rest. Hence he was led to the fine series of experiments on 
the effects of heat acting under compression; and in exhibit- 
ing to the senses specimens of marble formed by the action of 
fire, he gave the most signal support to the theory of his friend. 
He was one of those reasoners who take nothing for granted. 
He courted objections to his own opinions with as much eager- 
ness as others seek for arguments to support them; and whilst 
he subjected the facts and reasonings of his opponents to the most 
rigorous scrutiny and cross-examination, he was anxious that his 
own should undergo the same ordeal. His extensive acquire- 
ments in theoretical and practical science, and the native activity 
of his mind, fitted him pre-eminently for investigating the philo- 
sophy of the globe ; and had not a severe illness crushed in their 

maturity his vigorous faculties, he would have obtained a still 
hig eher Pp lace in the lists of immortality. 

While geological discussions were thus agitating the Edinburgh 
stioee the labours of many powerful minds were concurring from 
distant points to confirm and extend the great doctrines of the 
Huttonian theory. Mr William Smith had made much progress 
in his examination of the strata and fossil remains of England. 
Cuvier had begun to publish those splendid researches on com- 
parative anator ny , which were to give laws to natural history and 
veology; and the establishment of the ‘ Geological Society of 
¢ London’ had summoned into the field of active. research many 
skilful and indefatigable labourers. Successful as were the ex- 
ertions of this society, their maxim of collecting only the mate- 
oo of future gencralisations, and of thus, as Mr Lyell expresses 

‘ disarming prejudice,’ was more like the cautious character of 
the Scotch, than the adventurous aspect of the English phi- 
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losophy. It was the sacrifice of high principle to the fana- 
ticism of the hour; and was hardly to have been expected from a 
body of men who must have found in the Huttonian theory, 
which they thus set at nought, generalisations firmly established, 
and views of the Creator at once noble and elevating. ‘To dis- 
arm prejudice we must not crouch under its power, but grapple 
with its baseness; we must not walk under its thick darkness, 
but dissipate it by the light of knowledge; we must not disown, 
but cherish the truths by which it has been scared. ‘The suc- 
cessors of Galileo did not hold the Copernican system in abeyance 
till they had collected materials for a better generalisation; and 
it might have been expected of English geologists that they would 
have thrown their mantle over the venerable names of Hutton 
and of Playfair, rather than have left them under the brand of 
infidelity and atheism. 

That the maxim of the society operated fatally upon the phi- 
losophy of geology, and transferred the highest honours of its 
investigation to another country, will scarcely be denied by those 
who have watched the progress of geology in France and in 
England. ‘The field of observation was no doubt diligently and 
successfully cultivated by the able and active members of the 
Geological Society ; but how could a system of insulated facts 
conduct to general laws, when the geologist was prohibited from 
looking beyond the Mosaic chronology, and when the peaceful 
deluge of the Scriptures was the only catastrophe to which he 
durst ascribe the convulsions and dislocations which had every 
where shaken the interior of the earth ? 

While our geologists were thus working in chains forged by a 
presumptuous theology, the unfettered genius of Cuvier was 
ranging over those primeval ages, when the primary rocks rose 
in insulated grandeur from the deep, and when the elements of 
life had not yet received their divine commission. IT'rom the age 
of solitude he passed to the busy age of life; when plants first 
decked the plains; when the majestic pine threw its picturesque 
shadows over the earth, and the tragic sounds of carnivorous life 
rung among her forests. But these plains were again to be de- 
solated, and these sounds again to be hushed. The glories of 
organic life disappeared, and new forms of animal and vegetable 
being welcomed the dawn of a better cycle. ‘Thus did the great 
magician of the Charnel-house survey from his pyramid of bones 
the successive ages of life and death—thus did he conjure up the 
spoils of pre-existing worlds—the noblest offering which reason 
ever laid upon the altar of its Sovereign. 

These grand views, which we have more fully developed in a 
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former article,” did not meet with a ready reception in England. 
They encountered the same prejudices by which the Huttonian 
theory had been assailed ; and even the piety of their author, and 
his unquestioned devotion to the Christian faith, did not protect 
him from the malevolence of slander. It would lead us too far 
from the proper object of this article were we to trace the pro- 
cesses by which these great truths took root in our ungenial soil ; 
but the reader may safely infer that their progress was slow, when 
we state the fact, that so late as 1823, when Dr Buckland pub- 
lished his interesting volume, entitled Reliquie Diluviane, he 
had not thrown off the incubus which had pressed so fatally upon 
his science. He has there described an extensive and interesting 
class of facts which he adduces as evidence of the deluge of the 
Scriptures ; and as the unquestionable result of that last irruption 
of the fountains of the deep. But in the work now before us, he 
has abjured this doctrine as untenable ; and has found it necessary 
to refer the fossil spoils of the cave deposits ‘ to the last of the 
‘ many geological revolutions that have been produced by violent 
‘ irruptions of water ;’ and to consider many of the animals to 
which they belong to have ¢ existed during more than one geo- 
‘ logical period preceding the catastrophe by which they were 
‘ extirpated.’ This is now the universally received doctrine of the 
English school ; and such has been the progress of liberal opinions 
that, in assemblies composed of Churchmen, and Dissenters, and 
Conservative statesmen, we have heard the walls ring with rap- 
turous joy, when geology renounced her ecclesiastical tenure, 
and demanded a lease of Mitiions or Mu Lionst of years for the 
range of their enquiries. 

Let us now pause a while before this great moral revolution, in 





* See this Journal, No, 126, p. 279. 

+ Such of our readers as have studied the writings of Dr Hutton and 
Mr Playfair, cannot fail to have observed the delicacy with which they 
spoke of the length of time which geology required for its functions. 
‘They modestly asked for an indefinite period ; but some of our modern 
writers employ language so specific and exaggerated as to alarm the 
timid, and rouse the very prejudices which it had been their boast to 
disarm, Cuvier was equally prudent; and we must say that if geolo- 
gists conceive that they add dignity to their science by the rash ex- 
pression of millions of millions of years, they mistake the feelings as 
well as the judgment of the public. Whatever time they can show to 
be necessary for the explanation of their facts will be readily yielded to 
them. But scientific truth will not justify the display of extravagant 
numbers ; and though philosophy should never be sacrificed to prejudice, 
speculation may safely accommodate itself to timidity, by confining her- 
self within the limits of truth. 
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which truth has achieved one of her noblest triumphs, and inno- 
cence obtained one of her most ample acquittals. After having 
for half a century ‘stumbled on the dark mountains,’ the Church 
is now feeding her flock on the green pastures of the Huttonian 
geology ‘ She recognises as an impregnable truth the great prin- 
ciple for which Hutton and Playfair were proscribed ; and has 
commanded the sacred scholar to accommodate his philology to 
the Huttonian interpretation of the language of Moses. But it 
is not merely the principle of time that “she has conceded. ‘The 
central heat, another bugbear of orthodoxy, and the igneous ori- 
gin of trap rocks, have not only been embraced | yy the church, 
but by the more violent partisans of the Neptunian theory. In 
this manner has the Huttonian geology vindicated its scriptural 
and philosophical character; and, notwithstanding y the vast ac- 
cessions which the science has received, both in its generalisations 
and its facts, that theory must always be considered as forming 
the true basis of the philosophy of the globe. 


From this vindication of our illustrious countrymen, which the 
occasion imperiously called for at our hands, we shall now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Dr Buckland’s interesting volume. 
Our readers have already been made acqui ainted with the nature 
and object of Lord Bridgewater's be quest. * The variety and 
‘ formation of God’s creatures in the animal and mineral king- 
‘dom’ were among the topics suggested by the bene volent 
testator; and the President of the Royal Society discharged his 
duty with fidelity when he placed this branch of natural theology 
in the hands of Dr Buckland. This eminent individual had lone 


filled the chair of geology and mineralogy in the University of 


Oxford, and had acquired g great reputation as a popular lecturer ; 
while his work on Diluvii ‘. Remains, and his Communications to 
the Geological Society, have given him a high place among the 
most illustrious cultivators of the science 

The task thus assigned to Dr Buck ind was unquestionably a 
more difficult one than fell to the lot of his colleagues. The 
science, which had been regarded as the enemy of revealed reli- 
gion, could scareely be expected to yield much support to natural 
theology. The wonders and adaptations, indeed, of living nature 
were so much within our reach, and appealed so forcibly to our 
reason, that the evidences of benevolence and design were not 
only not sought, but were hardly supposed to exist among the 
sepulchres of ancient life, and the ruins of former worlds. The 
moralist might, no doubt, draw his most impressive lessons from 
the catacombs of death ; but the philosopher was not likely to find 
benevolent adaptations in the Golgotha of nature. But, not- 
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withstanding this apparent unfitness of geology to become the 
handmaid of natural religion, Dr Buckland has produced a work 
replete with the most popular and interesting details, —pregnant 
with the deepest instruction,—and calculated to inspire the most 
affectionate veneration for that great Being who has made even 
the convulsions of the material ‘world subservient to the civilisa- 
tion and happiness of his creatures. 

The work which we are about to analyze consists of two vo- 
lumes, one of which is occupied entirely with eighty-seven plates 
and their description; and we understand that the author has 
expended on these plates the whole of the thousand pounds be- 
queathed by Lord Bridgewater. It is impossible to speak too 
highly of this illustrative volume, both in reference to the selec- 
tion of the subjects, and the style in which the engravings are 
executed. ‘The plates, indeed, convey of themselves a lecture 
on geology to the eye of those who cannot or will not listen or 
read 3 ; while on those who can and will do both, it will impress more 
deeply the knowledge they have acquired. ‘The first plate is 
too remarkable to be passed over in silence. It is a coloured ima- 
ginary section (nearly four feet long !) of a portion of the earth’s 
crust, intended to express, by the insertion of names and colours, 
the order and disposition of the stratified rocks, and their rela- 
tions to the unstratified ones, as far as they have yet been ascer- 
tained ; and likewise the dispositions of intruded dy kes, metalli- 
ferous veins and faults. It forms, in short, an instructive sy nopsis 
of the science of geology, and gives a most interesting picture 
of the ancient history of the elobe,—of the revolutions it has un- 
dergone,—and of the principal plants and animals which have 
been found in a fossil state in its various formations, 

After a brief introduction on the extent of the province of geo- 
logy, in which he regards it as comprehending the entire phy sical 
history of our planet, Dr Buckland devotes a whole chapter, 
of nearly thirty pages, to establish the ‘ consistency of geolo- 
* gical discoveries with revelation.’ Although there are, doubt- 
less, good reasons for entering upon such a discussion, yet to us 
in Scotland it seemed a work of supererogation. The general 
principle of the argument was incontrovertibly established by 
Galileo in his Systema Cosmicum, and in his celebrated letter 
to Castelli ; and the peculiar application of that principle to the 
speculations of geology, was discussed to exhaustion during the 
Scottish controversy between the rival theorists. Even the pious 
Professor of Divinity in our university had adopted the explana- 
tions given by the Huttonians, and the public mind was equally 
tranquillized. 


The question, indeed, lies within a narrow compass. The 
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truths of religion and of science can never be at variance. A 
geological truth must command our assent as powerfully as that 
of the existence of our own minds, or of the Deity himself; and 
any revelation which stands opposed to such truths must be false. 
The geologist has therefore nothing to do with revealed religion 
in his scientific enquiries. It is the office of the divine to interpret 
the sacred canon; and if he does it with the discrimination and 
learning it demands, he will never find it at variance with the de- 
ductions of science. If scripture, on the contrary, is studied by 
instalments, and viewed from insulated points, and interpreted 
literally, in its detached passages, we shall find it at variance with 
itself, and shall reproduce all the heresies which have disgraced 
the history of the Christian Church. But if we look at the sacred 
scheme as a whole, and generalize its individual propositions, we 
shall find in it a unity of doctrine, and a law of faith, as unerring as 
any of those which preside over the material world. In the 
grandeur and breadth of its creed, the wearied spirit will find its 
long-sought treasure of moral felicity—that mysterious bond which 
blends into one community nations of every language, beings of 
every hue, minds of every order, and hearts bleeding with every 
variety of grief. And, while the recognition of this principle is 
absolute and universal, points of science and of civil policy, and 
the lesser forms of discipline and worship, are left to the con- 
scientious interpretation of individual minds; and give rise to 
those countless forms of ecclesiastical administration, by which the 
hallowed doctrine has been surrounded and embalmed. 

As Dr Buckland has discussed this part of his subject with 
much sagacity and good taste, the following observations will be 
read with interest :— 


‘The disappointment of those who iook fora detailed account of 
geological phenomena in the Bible, rests on a gratuitous expectation of 
finding therein historical information respecting all the operations of 
the Creator in times and places with which the human race has no con- 
cern. As reasonably might he object that the Mosaic history is imper- 
fect, because it makes no specific mention of the satellites of Jupiter, or 
the rings of Saturn, as feel disappointment at not finding in it the his- 
tory of geological phenomena, the details of which may be fit matter for 
an encyclopedia of science, but are foreign to the objects of a volume 
intended only to be a guide of religious belief and moral conduct. 

« We may fairly ask of those persons who consider physical science a 
fit subject for revelation, what point they can imagine short of a com- 
munication of Omniscience at which such a revelation might have 
stopped, without imperfections, or omissions less in degree, but simi- 
lar in kind, to that which they impute to the existing narrative of 
Moses ? 

‘ A revelation of so much only of astronomy as was known to Coper- 
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nicus would have seemed imperfect after the discoveries of Newton; and 
a revelation of the science of Newton would have appeared defective to 
La Place. A revelation of all the chemical knowledge of the eighteenth 
century would have been as deficient in comparison with the information 
of the present day as what is now known in this science will probably 
appear before the termination of another age. In the whole circle of the 
sciences there is not one to which this argument may not be extended, 
until we should require from revelation a full developement of all the 
mysterious agencies that uphold the mechanism of the material world. 
Such a revelation might, indeed, be suited to beings of a more exalted 
order than mankind; and the attainment of such knowledge of the 


‘works as well as of the ways of God may perhaps form some part of our 


happiness in a future state. But unless human nature had been con- 
stituted otherwise than it is, the above supposed communication of Om- 
niscience would have been imparted to creatures utterly incapable of 
receiving it under any past or present moral or physical condition of 
the human race, and would have been also at variance with the designs 
of all God's other disclosures of himself, the end of which has uniformly 
been not to impart intellectual, but moral knowledge. 

‘ Several hypotheses have been proposed with a view of reconciling 
the phenomena of geology with the brief account of creation which we 
find in the Mosaic narrative. Some have attempted to ascribe the form- 
ation of all the stratified rocks to the effects of the Mosaic deluge—an 
opinion which is irreconcilable with the enormous thickness and almost 
infinite subdivisions of these strata, and with the numerous and regular 
successions which they contain of the remains of animals and vegeta- 
bles, differing more and more widely from existing species as the strata 
in which we find them are placed at greater depths. The facts that a 
large proportion of these remains belong to extinct genera, and almost 
all of them to extinct species, that lived, and multiplied, and died on or 
near the spots where they are now found, shows that the strata in 
which they occur were deposited slowly and gradually during long pe- 
riods of time, and at widely distant intervals. ‘These extinct animals 
and vegetables could, therefore, have formed no part of the creation 
with which we are immediately connected. 

‘ It has been supposed by others that these strata were formed at the 
bottom of the sea during the interval between the creation of man and 
the Mosaic deluge; and that, at the time of that deluge, portions of the 
globe which had been previously elevated above the level of the sea, and 
formed the antediluvian continent, were suddenly submerged, while the 
ancient bed of the ocean rose to supply their place. ‘To this hypothesis 
also the facts I shall subsequently advance offer insuperable objections.” 

Having removed this stumblingblock —this huge boulder 
which has been rolled from the Scottish capital to the plains of 
England—Dr Buckland proceeds to point out the evidences of 
desigr. in the inorganic structures of the globe, and in the fossil 
remains which these structures contain. 

That the earth was fitted up for the occupation of man and 
the lower animals, and that it has been so constructed as to place 
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within his reach all those products of the mineral kingdom, with- 
out which the domestic and the useful arts could never have 
existed, and which are essential to a state of high civilisation, 
cannot admit of a reasonable doubt. 

By what process the elements of solid, fluid, and gaseous 
bodies were combined into those forms of matter which are found 
on the surface, in the atmosphere, and in the bowels of the earth, 
it is not the province of a sound philosophy to determine. We 
must take matter as we find it, and endeavour to ascertain the 
changes it has undergone during successive ages, the agents by 
which these changes have been effected, and the results to which 
that agency has given rise. 

After the material substratum of the globe was formed, there is 
reason to suppose that the whole of it was reduced to a fluid state 
by heat; and therefore while revolving about its axis it would 
necessarily assume its present form of an oblate spheroid, flat- 
tened at the poles, and bulging out at the equator. In this 
incandescent state, the waters of the globe must have been drawn 
into the atmosphere in the state of steam or vapour; and when 
the surface had begun to cool by the radiation of its heat into the 
celestial spaces, these waters would necessarily be precipitated, 
but would for a long time remain in a state of high temperature, 
unfitted for the habitation of organized beings. 

Dr Buckland has, we think wisely, shunned the controversy 
respecting the origin and locality of that interior heat which has 
been the principal agent in the production of geological pheno- 
mena. Whether it is the heat of the unrefrigerated and pro- 
bably fluid nucleus of the globe, or the chemical result of the 
action of water upon the metallic bases of the earth and alkalis, 
is a question which belongs to other branches of science; and 
while it is not only possible, but in our opinion highly probable, 
that both these agents are at work, it would be imprudent to 
renounce the assistance which either of them may supply in the 
explanation of geological phenomena. 


After the induration of the crust of the earth, the portions of 


it which overtopped the waters would become exposed to all the 
varieties of atmospheric action, and their detritus washed down 
and carried to the bottom of the sea. By the interior heat to 
which they would be afterwards subjected, these submarine de- 
posits would be ‘ converted into beds of gneiss, mica slate, and 
‘ Hornblende slate, and clay slate’—the first series of those 
‘derivative strata which by long continued repetition of similar 
‘processes have been sheiualiaal to a thickness of many 
* miles,’ 

That this series was the first, or that the present state of things 
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had a beginning, may be inferred from the total absence of 
organic remains throughout the lowest portions of these strata ; 
and though the Huttonians maintained that no appearances of a 
beginning were exhibited in the phenomena which they had 
studied, yet the investigation of the subject of fossil remains 
which has taken place, principally since their day, has furnished 
the clearest indications that there was a time when neither ani- 
mal nor vegetable life existed on our globe. This grand truth 


is thus powerfully and beautifully established by Dr Buckland: 


‘In these most ancient conditions, both of land and water, geology 
refers us to a state of things incompatible with the existence of animal 
and vegetable life; and thus, on the evidence of natural phenomena, 
establishes the important fact, that we find a starting point, on this side 
of which all forms, both of animal and vegetable beings, must have had 
a beginning. 

‘ As in the consideration of other strata we find abundant evidence in 
the presence of organic remains, in proof of the exercise of creative 
power, and wisdom, and goodness, attending the progress of life through 
all its stages of advancement upon the surface of the globe ; so, from 
the absence of organic remains in the primary strata, we may derive an 
important argument, showing that there was a point of time in the bis- 
tory of our planet (which no other researches but those of geology can 
possibly approach) antecedent to the beginning of either animal er ve- 
getable life. This conclusion is the more important, because it has 
been the refuge of speculative philosophers to refer the origin of exist- 
ing organizations either to an external succession of the same species, 
or to the formation of more recent from more ancient species, by suc- 
cessive developements, without the interposition of direct and repeated 
acts of creation, and thus to deny the existence of any first term in the 
infinite series of successions which this hypothesis assumes. Against this 
theory no decisive evidence has been accessible until the modern disco. 
veries of geology had established two conclusions of the highest value 
in relation to this long disputed question; the first proving that exist- 
ing species have had a beginning, and this at a period comparatively 
recent in the physical history of our globe; the second showing that 
they were preceded by several other systems of animal and vegetable 
life, respecting each of which it may no less be proved that there was a 
time when their existence had not commenced, and that to these more 
ancient systems also the doctrine of eternal succession, both retrospect- 
ive and prospective, is equally inapplicable. 

* Having this evidence both of the beginning and end of several sys- 
tems of organized life, each affording internal proof of the repeated ex- 
ercise of creative design, and wisdom, and power, we are at length con- 
ducted back to a period anterior to the earliest of these systems—a 
period in which we find a series of primary strata wholly destitute of 
organic remains; and from this circumstance we infer their depositions 
to have preceded the commencement of organic life. ‘Those who cone 
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tend that life may have existed during the formation of the primary 
strata, and the animal remains have been obliterated by the effects of 
heat on strata nearest to the granite, do but remove to one point fur- 
ther backwards the first term of the finite series of organic beings, and 
there still remains beyond this point an antecedent period, in which a 
state of total fusion pervaded the entire materials of the fundamental 
granite, and one universal mass of incandescent elements, wholly in- 
compatible with any condition of life which can be shown to have ever 
existed, formed the entire substance of the globe.’ 


We come now to the transition rocks, in which strata of slate 
and shell alternate with slaty sandstone, limestone, and con- 
glomerate rocks. ‘These strata bear evidence of two remarkable 
facts. The conglomerate rocks exhibit the action of water in 

a state of v iolent 1 motion, while the others contain both animal and 
vegetable organic remains. Among the animal remains are a 
few fishes, several families of mollusca, many of which are ex- 
tinct ; the remarkable extinct family of trilobites, belonging to 


the order of articulated animals; and a considerable number of 


the radiated animals. But the remains of fossil vegetables have 
a peculiar interest. ‘Those which occur in the lower beds of the 
transition series are few in number, and principally marine ;_ but 
in the upper beds we find prodigious accumulations of land 
plants, exhibiting to us the earliest vegetables which were reared 
upon our planet, and furnishing civilized man with the most 
valuable products of the mineral kingdom. 

‘The strata in which these vegetable remains have been collected 
together in such vast abundance, have been justly designated by the 
name of the carboniferous order, or great coal formation. 

~ + «© «+ « « « « £ Besides this coal, many strata of the carbo- 
niferous order contain subordinate beds of a rich argillaceous iron ore, 
which the near position of the coal renders easy of reduction to a metal- 


lic state; and this reduction is further facilitated by the proximity of 


limestone, which is requisite as a flux to separate the metal from the 
ore, and usually abounds in the lower region of the carboniferous strata. 

‘A formation that is at once the vehicle of two such valuable mineral 
productions as coal and iron, assumes a place of the first importance 
among the sources of benefit to mankind ; and this benefit is the direct 
result of physical changes which affected the earth at those remote 
periods of time when the first forms of vegetable life appeared upon its 
surface, 

‘ The important uses of coal and iron, in administering to the supply 
of our daily wants, give to every individual amongst us, in almost every 
moment of our lives, a personal concern, of which but few are conscious, 
in the geological events of these very distant eras. We are all brought 
into immediate connexion with the vegetation that clothed the ancient 
earth, before one half of its actual surface had yet been formed. The 
trees of the primeval forests have not, like modern trees, undergone de- 
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cay, yielding back their elements to the soil and atmosphere by which 
they had been nourished ; but treasured up in subterranean store-houses, 
have been transformed into enduring beds of coal, which in these later 
ages have become to man the sources of heat, and light, and health. My 
fire now burns with fuel, and my lamp is shining with the light of gas, 
derived from coal that has been buried for countless ages in the deep 
and dark recesses of the earth. We prepare our food, and maintain our 
forges and furnaces, and the power of our steam-engines, with the re- 
mains of plants of ancient forms and extinct species, which were swept 
from the earth ere the formation of the transition strata was completed. 
Our instruments of cutlery, the tools of our mechanics, and the count- 
less machines which we construct, by the infinitely varied applications 
of iron, are derived from ore, for the most part coeval with or more 
ancient than the fuel by the aid of which we reduce it to its metallic 
state, and apply it to innumerable uses in the economy of human life. 

‘ Thus, from the wreck of forests that waved upon the surface of the 
primeval lands, and from ferruginous mud that was lodged at the bot- 
tom of the primeval waters, we derive our chief supplies of coal and 
iron, those two fundamental elements of art and industry which contri- 
bute, more than any other mineral production of the earth, to increase 
the riches, and multiply the comforts, and ameliorate the condition of 
mankind,’ 


In treating of the secondary strata, which are composed of ex- 
tensive beds of sand and sandstone, mixed occasionally with peb- 
bles, and alternating with deposits of clay, and marl, and lime- 
stone, and deriving ‘their materials from the detritus of primary 
and transition rocks, Dr Buckland considers them in two points 
of view—in their condidien as dry land, destined to be the habi- 
tation of man; and in their previous state, while forming at the 
bottom of the waters, tenanted by innumerable organic beings, 
enjoying all the privileges of animal life. 

‘ With regard to their adaptation to human uses, it may be generally 
stated, that the greater number of the most populous and highly civi- 
lized assemblages of mankind inhabit those portions of the earth which 
are composed of secondary and tertiary formations. Viewed, therefore, 
in their relations to that agricultural stage of human society, in which 
man becomes established in a settled habitation, and applies his industry 
to till the earth, we find in these formations which have been accumu- 
lated, in apparently accidental succession, an arrangement highly advan- 
tageous to the cultivators of their surface. The movements of the wa- 
ters, by which the materials of strata have been transported to their pre- 
sent place, have caused them to be intermixed in such manner, and in 
such proportions, as are in various degrees favourable to the growth of 
the different vegetable productions which man requires for himself, and 
the domestic animals he has collected around him. 

‘ The process is obvious whereby even solid rocks are converted into 
soil fit for the maintenance of vegetation, by simple exposure to atmos- 
pheric agency ; the disintegration produced by the vicissitudes of heat 
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and cold, moisture and dryness, reduces the surface of almost all strata 
to a comminuted state of soil or mould, the fertility of which is usually 
in proportion to the compound nature of its ingredients. 

‘ The three principal materials of all strata are the earths of flint, clay, 
and lime; each of these, taken singly, and in a state of purity, is compa- 
ratively barren; the admixture of a small proportion of clay gives tena- 
city and fertility to sand, and the further addition of calcareous earth 
produces a soil highly valuable to the agriculturist ; and where the natu- 
ral proportions are not adjusted in the most beneficial manner, the faci- 
lities afforded by the frequent juxtaposition of lime, or marl, or gypsum, 
for the artificial improvement of those ingredients, add materially to the 
earth’s capability of adaptation to the important office of producing food. 
Hence it happens, that the great corn fields, and the greatest population 
of the world, are placed on strata of the secondary and tertiary forma- 
tions, or on their detritus, composing still more compound, and conse- 
quently more fertile diluvial and alluvial deposits. 

¢ Another advantage in the disposition of stratified rocks, consists in 
the fact that strata of lime-stone, sand, and sand-stone, which readily 
absorb water, alternate with beds of clay, or marl, which are impermeable 
to this most important fluid. All permeable strata receive rain water 
at their surface, whence it descends until it is arrested by an impermeable 
subjacent bed of clay, causing it to accumulate throughout the lower re- 
gion of each porous stratum, and to form extensive reservoirs, the over- 
flowings of which on the sides of valleys, constitute the ordinary supply 
of springs and rivers. ‘These reservoirs are not only occasional crevices 
and caverns, but the entire space of all the small interstices of these lower 
parts of each permeable stratum, which are beneath the level of the 
nearest flowing springs. Hence, if a well be sunk to the water-bearing 
level of any stratum, it forms a communication with a permanent sub- 
terranean sheet of water, affording plentiful supplies to the inhabitants 
of upland districts, which are above the level of natural springs. 

‘ A further benefit which man derives from the disposition of the mine- 
ral ingredients of the secondary strata, results from the extensive diffu- 


sion of muriate of soda, or common salt, throughout certain portions of 


these strata, especially those of the new red sand-stone formation. Had 
not the beneficent providence of the Creator laid up these stores of salt 
within the bowels of the earth, the distance of inland countries from the 
sea would have rendered this article of prime and daily necessity unat- 
tainable to a large proportion of mankind; but under the existing dis- 
pensation the presence of mineral salt, in strata which are dispersed ge- 
nerally over the interior of our continents and larger islands, is a source 
of health and daily enjoyment to the inhabitants of almost every region 
of the earth,’ 


The condition of animal life, during the deposition of the se- 
condary strata, presents many points of high interest. Although 
these strata contain the remains of animals belonging to all the 
four existing divisions of the animal kingdom, the earth was not 
yet adapted to the warm-blooded terrestrial mammalia. The 
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only terrestrial mammalia which have been found in the secon- 
dary rocks, are the small marsupial quadrupeds allied to the 
opossum ; but the peculiar feature of these strata, according to 
our author, is the ‘ prevalence of numerous and gigantic forms 
‘of saurian reptiles. Many of these were exclusively marine ; 
others amphibious ; others were terrestrial, ranging in savannahs 
and jungles clothed with a tropical vegetation, or basking on the 
margins of estuaries, lakes, and rivers. Even the air was te- 
nanted with flying lizards, under the dragon form of Pterodac- 
tyles. ‘The earth was probably at that time too much covered 
with water, and these portions of land which had emerged above 
the surface were too frequently agitated by earthquakes, inun- 
dations, and atmospherical irregularities, to be extensively occu- 
‘ pied by any higher order of quadrupeds than reptiles.’ 

In treating of the strata of the tertiary rocks, Dr Buckland 
introduces us to a system of new phenomena presenting forma- 
tions in which the fossil remains of plants and animals approach 
gradually to the species of the present day. ‘The most interest- 
ing feature of the tertiary strata, and the discovery of which we 
owe to Cuvier, is, that these formations were produced by re- 
peated irruptions of the sea, occasioning repeated alternations of 
marine deposits with those of fresh water. In studying these 
formations geologists have recognised at least four distinct pe- 
riods in their order of succession, distinctly marked by the dif- 
ferent proportions between the recent and the extinct species of 
shells which are found in them. Mr Lyell has indicated these 
periods by the names Zocene, Miocene, Older Pliocene, and 
Newer Pliocene. In the first of these divisions the proportion 
of the recent species of shells is only 34 per cent. In the se- 
cond period it is 18 per cent. In the ¢hird it is from 35 to 50 
per cent; and in the fourth it is from 90 to 95, the older species 
having now become almost extinct. Alternating with these four 
salt-water formations above the chalk, there is a fourfold series 
of other strata, containing fresh-water shells, and the remains of 
many terrestrial and aquatic quadrupeds. 

It was in the examination of these fossil remains, found in the 
gypsum quarries of Montmartre, that Cuvier was led to the re- 
storation of so many genera and species. After describing the 
manner in which the exuvise of former worlds were accumulated 
in the cabinets of Paris, he gives the following memorable account 
of his researches. ‘ I at length found myself as if placed in a 
‘ charnel-house, surrounded by mutilated fragments of many hun- 
‘ dred skeletons of more than twenty kinds of animals, piled con- 
‘ fusedly around me, ‘The task assigned me was to restore them 
‘all to their original positions, At the yoice of comparative an- 
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‘ atomy, every bone and fragment of a bone resumed its place. I 
* cannot find words to express the pleasure I experienced in see- 
‘ing as I discovered one character, how all the consequences 
‘ which I predicted from it were successively confirmed; the feet 
‘ were found in accordance with the characters announced by the 
‘teeth; the teeth in harmony with those indicated beforehand 
‘ by the feet. The bones of the legs and thighs, and every con- 
‘ necting portion of the extremities were found set together pre- 
‘ cisely as I had arranged them, before my conjectures were ve- 
‘ rified by the discovery of the parts entire. In short, each species 
‘ was, as it were, reconstructed from a single one of its compon- 
* ent elements.’ 

Another remarkable feature of the first period of the tertiary 
formation in various parts of Europe, is the frequent intrusion 
of volcanic rocks; and hence, we may reasonably conjecture, that 
from the convulsions and changes of level which such a cause 
must have produced, different portions of the same district have 
become alternately the receptacles of salt and of fresh water. 

This general view of the inorganic world, Dr Buckland con- 
cludes with an interesting chapter ‘ on the relation of the earth 
‘and its inhabitants to man ;’ and it gives us great pleasure to 
observe, that he has been led to that view of final causes which 
we had given in a previous review of another ‘ Bridgewater 
‘ Treatise.’ 

Dr Buckland now proceeds to the most important and popular 
branch of his subject,—to give a description of the most interesting 
fossil organic remains, and to show that the extinct species of 
plants and animals which formerly occupied our planet, display, 
even in their fragments and relics, the same marks of wisdom 
and design which have been universally recognised in the exist- 
ing species of organized beings. 

After giving some account of the supposed cases of fossil hu- 
man bones, and establishing the remarkable fact of the ‘ total 
‘ absence of any vestiges of the human species throughout the 
‘entire series of geological formations,’ our author passes to 
the general history of fossil organic remains :— 


‘It is marvellous that mankind should have gone on for so many cen- 
turies in ignorance of the fact, which is now so fully demonstrated, that 
no small part of the present surface of the earth is derived from the re- 
mains of animals that constituted the population of ancient seas. Many 
extensive plains and massive mountains form, as it were, the great char- 
nel-houses of preceding generations, in which the petrified exuvie of 
extinct races of animals and vegetables are piled into stupendous monu- 
ments of the operations of life and death, during almost immeasurable 
periods of past time. «“ At the sight of a spectacle,” says Cuvier, “so 
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imposing, so terrible as that of the wreck of animal life, forming almost 
the entire soil on which we tread, it is difficult to restrain the imagina- 
tion from hazarding some conjectures as to the causes by which such 
great effects have been produced.” The deeper we descend into the 
strata of the earth, the higher do we ascend into the archeological his- 
tory of past ages of creation. We find successive stages marked by vary- 
ing forms of animal and vegetable life, and these generally differ more and 
more widely from existing species as we go further downwards into the 
receptacles of the wreck of more ancient creations. oe « 

‘ Besides the more obvious remains of testacea and of larger animals, 
minute examination discloses occasionally prodigious accumulations of 
microscopic shells that ourprise us no less by their abundance than their 
extreme minuteness ; the mode in which they are sometimes crowded 
together may be estimated from the fact that Soldani collected from less 
than an ounce and a half of stone found in the hills of Casciana, in Tus- 
cany, 10,454 microscopic chambered shells. . . . . . Of several 
species of these shells, four or five hundred weigh but asingle grain; of 
one species he cal ‘culates that a thousand individuals would scarcely weigh 
one grain.’ 


Extraordinary as these phenomena must appear, the recent 
discoveries of Ehrenberg, made since the publication of Dr 
Buckland’s work, are still more marvellous and instructive. This 
eminent naturalist, whose discoveries respecting the existing 
infusorial animals we have already noticed, has discovered fossil 
animalcules, or infusorial organic remains ; and not only has he 
discovered their existence by the microscope, but he has found 
that they form extensive strata of tripoli, or poleschiefer (polish- 
ing slate) at Franzenbad in Bohemia,—a substance supposed to 
have been formed from sediments of fine volcanic ashes in quiet 
waters. ‘These animals belong to the genus Baccillaria, and inha- 
bit siliceous shells, the accumulation of which form the strata of 
polishing slate. ‘The size of a single individual of these ani- 
malcules is about 1-288th of a line, or the 3400th part of an inch. 
In the polishing slate from Bilin, i in which there seems no ex- 
traneous matter, and no vacuities, a cubic line contains, in round 
numbers, twenty-three millions of these animals, and a cubic inch 
FORTY-ONE THOUSAND MILLIONS of them. ‘The weight of a 
cubic inch of the tripoli which contains them is 270 grains. 
Hence there are 187 millions of these animalcules in a single 
grain ; or the siliceous coat of one of these animals is the 18 mil- 
lionth part of a grain ! 

Since this strange discovery was made, Mr Ehyenberg has 
detected the same fossil animals in the semiopal, which is found 
along with the polishing slate in the tertiary strata of Bilin, — 
in the chalk flints, and even in the semiopal or NOBLE opal of 
the porphyritick rocks. What a singular application does this 
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fact exhibit of the remains of the ancient world! While our 
habitations are sometimes built of the solid aggregate of millions 
of microscopic shells,—while, as we have seen, our apartments 
are heated and lighted with the wreck of mighty forests that 
covered the primeval valleys,—the chaplet of beauty shines with 
the very sepulchres in which millions of animals are entombed ! 
Thus has death become the handmaid and the ornament of life. 
Would that it were also its instructor and its guide ! 

Hitherto Dr Buckland has considered only those cases in 
which the remains of animals that died a natural death have: been 
preserved ‘ by the processes of slow and gradual accumulations.’ 
He now proceeds to the highly interesting ns which 
prove that animals have been destroyed by some great and sud- 
den cause. In our own day, such phe nomena are not uncommon, 
and arise from an excessive admixture of mud with the waters of 
the sea during extraordinary tempests; from a sudden increase 
or diminution of temperature: from the irruption of salt water 
into fresh water lakes and estuaries; or from the sudden occupa- 
tion of a part of the sea by a body of fresh water,—from unusual 
land floods, or the bursting of a lake. M. Agassiz informs us, 
that thousands of barbel were destroyed in the river Glat by a 
diminution of temperature of fifteen degrees. 





The effects of these destroying causes are exhibited in a more 
interesting manner in the phenomena of organic remains, ‘The 
fishes at Monte Bolca must have died suddenly, and been speedily 
buried in the calcareous sediment then in the course of deposi- 
tion, and to the strata of which their skeletons lie parallel. At 
Torre D’Orlando an entire shoal of the genus, ‘Tetragonolepis, 
seems to have been destroyed at once either by some noxious 
impregnation of the water, or by an excess of heat. ‘The fossil 
fishes of the cupriferous slate at Mansfeldt have a distorted posi- 
tion, as if writhing in the agonies of death,—maintaining the 
attitude of the rigid stage which immedi: itely succeeds to de sath. 
‘To these remarkable facts Dr Buckland adds, in a subsequent 
chapter, a remarkable case of the cuttle-fish, which must have 
died suddenly and been quickly buried in the existing sediment. 
This conclusion is deduced from the fact, that these animals dis- 


charge the black fluid from their ink-bags in the moment of 


alarm ; and that the fossil ink-bags are full of this fluid in a state 
of the most perfect preservation. 


Dr Buckland concludes his general views on the subject of 


fossil remains with an interesting chapter on the advantages 
which the herbivorous races derive from those that are carnivorous. 
Furnished with organs for seizing and destroying their prey, it 
cannot be doubted that this was the function for which they 
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were designed. The destruction of animal life cannot be regard- 
ed as inconsistent with that general law of benevolence by which 
the greatest amount of enjoyment is secured to the greatest num- 
ber of individuals. Life is a gift which the Creator dispenses 
with an equal hand to those on whom it is conferred. ‘The 
amount of happiness which it brings seems to be in the inverse 
ratio of the time of its enjoyment; and the being that riots for 
a day in the light and heat of the sunbeam, would perhaps not 
exchange its ephemeral elysium for the protracted and often 
miserable centuries of an antediluvian existence. Nor does the 
manner in which that life is brought to a close at all affect the 
determinate quantity of its fe licity. The religious feelings, and 
human sympathies, and secular interests w hich preside at the 
deathbed of man, impel us to watch with double care over sick- 
ness, and dec repitude , and age , and to protract to the last moment 
even the agonies by which we are appalled. In the world of 
instinct, however, where the affections have but a limited range, 
a quick anda — death becomes the truest charity. ‘The 
tiger is at once the doctor, the lawyer, the sexton, and the resi- 
duary legatee of the peaceful occupants of his native jungle. 

But this law of destructive hi: appiness is not confined, as Dr 
Buckland should have mentioned, to the irrational world. Though 
his species cannot boast of any lethal mechanism which combines, 
like the teeth of the Megalosaurus, the slaying power of ¢ the 
‘sabre, the knife, and the saw,’ and cannot therefore charge 
their carnivorous deeds either upon their claws or their teeth, 
yet the history of man is written in the blood of his fellows, and 
feats of cruelty and violence emblazon the chronicle even of 
his amusements. In the battles of ambition, where blood- 
thirsty myrmidons pant for the destruction of their kind—in the 
enactment and toleration of sanguinary laws—in acts of ignorant 
and profligate legislation by which millions are starved and ex- 
p atriated—and in those nameless deeds of injustice and persecu- 

tion by which power does slow execution upon its victims, we 
may match the most sanguinary acts of the most sanguinary age 
of carnivorous ascendency. 

Dr Buckland is now brought, in virtue of his arrangement, to 
consider the proofs of design exhibited in the specific structures 
of fossil animals. He begins with the fossil mammalia, or those 
animals that give suck to their young; but as the greater num- 
ber of the earliest fossil animals of this class differ in few essen- 
tial points from their living representatives, he selects the two 
extinct genera of tlie Dinotherium and the Megatlherium—the 
first, the largest of the terrestrial mammalia, and ‘the second, the 
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one that deviates most from the ordinary forms of animal 
life. 

The remains of the Dinotherium occur most abundantly in 
Hesse-Darmstadt. Both Cuvier and Kaup calculate the size of 
the largest species, the Giganticum, to have been eighteen feet in 
length. Its shoulder-blade, resembling that of a mole, indicates 
an adaptation of the fore-leg to the purposes of digging. It dif- 
fers from all other quadrupeds in carrying at the extremity of 
its lower jaw, which is twelve feet long, two enormous tusks, 
which Dr Buckland considers as instruments for raking and 
grubbing up the roots of large aquatic vegetables, combining 
the powers of the pickaxe with those of the horse-harrow. He 
conceives also that these tusks might be used to hook the head 
of the animal to the bank of a lake or river, where it might 
repose itself while floating on the water. Hence he regards it 
as a herbivorous aquatic quadruped, adapted to the lacustrine 
condition of the earth during the tertiary periods. 

The Megatherium, which has been fully described by Cuvier, 
is a most extraordinary animal, nearly allied to the sloth, with 
the same apparent monstrosity, and many singular peculiarities 
of structure. An engraving, of which Dr Buckland has given 
a very beautiful one, is necessary to conv ey an idea of it ; and as 
we cannot abridge our auther’s long and interesting account of 
its peculiar structure we must content ourselves with referring 
to the work itself.* 

The gigantic character of these indwellers of the lakes have 
induced Dr Buckland to give them the precedence of the very 
old family of the Saurians; so that we must now go back to 
the early age of the secondary strata to contemplate the earth 
when inhabited by crocodiles and lizards ‘ of various forms, 
‘ and often of gigantic size; fitted to endure the turbulence and con- 
* tinual convulsions of the unquiet surface of our infant world.’ 
These strange animals were not only the principal occupants and 


* Dr Buckland mentions, in a supplementary note, the discovery of 


a large fossil animal in the valley of the Markanda, in the Sivalic or 
sub-Himalayan range of hills between the Jumna and the Ganges. It 
exceeds in size the largest rhinoceros, and forms an important link be- 
tween the Ruminantiaand the Pachydermata. The head was found nearly 


entire ; and more recently, Captain Cautley has discovered a portion of 


the skeleton in another part of the hills. These last portions, however, 
seem to have been lost. Dr Falconer’s and Captain Cautley’s account 
of the Sivatherium, will be found in the London and Edinburgh Phil. 
Journal, for September and October, 1836, p. 193, 277. 
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the dreaded tyrants of the dry land, but they exercised a domi- 
nion also over the waters of the sea. 

The name of Ichthyosaurus, or fish-lizard, has been given to 
some of the most remarkable of these reptiles, which possess 
‘combinations of form and mechanical contrivances which are 
* now dispersed through various classes and orders of existing 
‘ animals, but are no longer united in the same genus.’ In its 
general outline the Ichthyosaurus resembles the modern porpoise 
or grampus. It combines the snout of a porpoise, the teeth of 
a crocodile, the head of a lizard, the sternum of an ornithorynchus, 
with the paddles of a whale. It has a long and powerful tail, 
and the total length of some of the largest must have exceeded 
thirty feet. 

The most extraordinary feature of this singular animal is the 
enormous magnitude of its eye; which is such, that in a skull of 
the Ichthyosaurus platyodon, in the collection of Mr Johnson at 
Bristol, the larger diameter of the orbital cavity is fourteen 
inches! The following are Dr Buckland’s observations on this 
singular optical instrument :— 


‘ From the quantity of light admitted in consequence of its prodigious 
size, it must have possessed very great powers of vision; we have also 
evidence that it had both microscopic and telescopic properties. We find 
on the front of the orbital cavity, in which this eye was lodged, a circular 
series of petrified thin bony plates, ranged around a central aperture, 
where once was placed the pupil; the form and thickness of each of 
these plates very much resembles that of the scales of an artichoke. 
In living animals these bony plates are fixed in the exterior or sclerotic 
coat of the eye, and vary its scope of action, by altering the convexity of 
the cornea ; by their vetvaction they press forward the front of the eye, 
and convert it into a microscope ; in resuming their position, when the 
cye is at rest, they convert it into a telescope.’ 


We have quoted this passage in order to enliven the monotony 
of our praise by a single note of censure ; and in the hope also 
that Dr Buckland will remodel it in another edition. Even if 
the physiology of the passage were correct, we should object 
strongly to the statement that the eye of any animal which has 
the power of adjustment to different distances—and what animal 
has not this power ?—possesses microscopic and telescopic proper- 
ties. The general reader cannot fail to regard these properties 
as peculiarly belonging to the huge eye of the Ichthyosaurus, 
which Dr Buckland does not mean to insinuate. With regard to 
the use of the bony circle it is a most gratuitous hypothesis to make 
it the mechanism of adjustment to different distances. Even in 
the human eye, upon which we can make endless experiments, 
we know nothing of the mechanism of adjustment; and if 
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Kepler, and Newton, and the most distinguished of their suc- 
cessors, aided with all the skill of the optician and the anatomist, 
have failed in detecting this mechanism in man, it is in vain to 
hope that it will be discovered in the lower animals. The bony 
plates, described by Dr Buckland, are clearly an apparatus of 
protection, as he himself has so well described ; and when we 
find that they answer such a distinct and important purpose, it 
is not philosophical to assign to them any _equivoci il function. 

A remarkable phenomenon, exhibited in the Ichthyosauri, is 
the half-digested remains of fishes and reptiles which are found 
within their skeletons ; and, what is more curious still, Dr Buck- 
land has discovered the petrified faeces of these animals, to which 
he has given the name of Coprolites, dispersed through the strata 
in which their skeletons are buried. ‘This is one of the most im- 
portant discoveries in geology ; and we regret that we cannot give 
such a detailed account of it as its importance requires. These re- 
markable petrifactions resemble ‘ oblong pebbles or kidney pota- 
‘ toes,’ varying from two to four inches in length, and from one 
to two inches in diameter. Some appertain to the * gigantic 
‘ calibre’ of the largest Ichthyosaurus, others are flat and amor- 
phous. Their state of preservation is such, as to indicate not 
only the food upon which the animal lived, but the very * dimen- 
‘ sions, form, and structure of their stomach and intestinal canal.’ 
Their substance, which is of a compact earthy texture, contains 
abundance of scales, teeth, and bones of fishes, that seem to have 
passed undigested through the bodies of the animal; and these 
bones are often those of smaller Ichthyosauri, measuring seve- 
ral feet in length, which must have been swallowed entire. A 
Russian author quoted, but not named, by Dr Buckland, makes 
the following eloquent observation in treating of this subject :— 

‘ Time, which sheds a lustre over every thing that escapes its 
‘ destructive power, gives us here a singular example of its in- 
‘ fluence ; substances so vile in their origin, when brought to 
‘light after so many ages, become of great importance, as they 
‘ serve to fill up a new chapter in the natural history of the 

‘globe. And Dr Buckland concludes his account of the fish- 
lizard with an observation equally just and eloquent. * When we 
‘see the body of an ichthyosaurus still containing the food it 
‘had eaten just before its death, and its ribs still surrounding the 
‘remains of fishes that were swallowed ten thousand, or more 
‘than ten times ten thousand years ago, all these vast intervals 
‘ seem annihilated, time altogether disappears, and we are almost 
‘ brought into an immediate ‘contact with events of immeasurably 
* distant periods, as with the affairs of yesterday.’ 

Coeval in time,-and closely allied in structure to the Ichthyo- 
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saurus, is the Plesiosaurus; a new genus, established and named 
by our two distinguished countrymen, the Rev. Mr Conybeare 
and Mr de la Beche. About five or six species of this genus 
have been discovered, some of which had attained a prodigious 
size and length; but the Plesiosaurus dolichodeiros, discovered 
in the lias of Lyme Regis in 1823, is the best known and the 
most remarkable. Cuvier might well observe that that animal 
‘ was the most eteroclite, and the one that deserved most the 
‘name of a monster,’—which, united to the head of a lizard, the 
teeth of a crocodile, a swan neck of enormous length, like the 
body of a serpent, the trunk and tail of an ordinary quadruped, 
the ribs of a cameleon, and the paddle legs of a whale. 

The last of the marine Saurians described by Dr Buckland, 
the Mososaurus or great animal of Maestricht. A head of this 
animal, almost perfect, was discovered near that city in 1780, and 
though it had baffled every naturalist, Cuvier was able, from the 
examination of the j jaws and teeth alone, and even from a single 
tooth, and before he had seen a single vertebra or a bone of any 
of its extremities, to announce the character of the entire skele- 
ton. Adrian Camper, indeed, had first suggested, but Cuvier 
had the honour of demonstrating, that it was a gigantic marine 
reptile, nearly allied to the monitors,—a race of lizards which fre- 
quent the marshes and the banks of rivers in tropical climates. It 
has 133 vertebrae, and instead of legs, four large paddles like the 
whale. Hence it seems to have lived entirely in water, and 
‘ though it was of such vast proportions, compared with the living 
‘ genera of these families, it formed a link intermediate between the 

‘monitors and the i iguanas. However strange it may appear to find 
‘its dimensions so much exceeding those of ay existing lizard, or 
‘to find marine genera in the order of the $ Saurians, in which 
‘ there exists at this time no species capable of living in the sea, it 

‘is scarcely less strange than the analogous deviations in the mega- 
‘losaurus and iguanodon, which afford examples of still greater 
‘expansion of the type of the monitor and iguana into colossal 
‘forms adapted to move upon the land.’ 

Anomalous as the marine Saurians are, the flying Saurians are 
still more so. Cuvier considers this genus, to w hich he has given 
the name of Pterodactyle, as the most extraordinary of all the 
beings that have come under his notice; and as that which, if we 
saw alive, would appear most unlike to any thing that nature 
presents to us. Eight species, varying from the size of a snipe 
to that of a cormorant, have been discovered. Externally, the 
Pterodactyle resembles our bats and vampyres. Its head and 
neck is like that of a bird. Its wings have the proportion and 
form of those of bats, and they have fingers projecting from these 
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wings, terminated by long hooks like the curved claw on the bat’s 
thumb ; and their bodies and tail approximate to those of common 
mammalia. Dr Buckland conjectures that the Pterodactyle had 
also the power of swimming, like the vampyre bat of the island 
of Bonin. 

Next to the flying Saurians our author places the gigantic ter- 
restrial Saurians—the megalosaurus and the iguanodon. ‘The 
genus megalosaurus was established by Dr Buckland in 1824, 
from specimens found in the Oolitic slate of Stonesfield, near 
Oxford. Cuvier conceives it to have been an enormous reptile, 
measuring from forty to fifty feet in length, and partaking of the 
structure of the crocodile and monitor. The form of its teeth 
shows it to have been in a high degree carnivorous, and it is sup- 
posed to have fed on smaller reptiles,—such as crocodiles and tor- 
toises, whose remains are found in abundance in the same strata. 
The most important part of this land lizard yet found, is a frag- 
ment of the lower jaw, containing many teeth, whose mechanism 
combines the properties of the knife, the sabre, and the saw. 

The genus [guanodon, or the gigantic terrestrial Saurian, we 
owe to the indefatigable labours of Mr Mantell, who discovered its 
insulated bones in the Wealden freshwater formation of the South 
of England. So lately as 1834, a very large part of the skeleton 
of this animal has been found in more recent strata in the quarries 
of Kentish Rag near Maidstone. This skeleton is now in Mr 
Mantell’s museum, and confirms nearly all his deductions from 
the insulated bones he had previously found. From the analogy 
between this herbivorous animal, and the modern iguana, he has 
computed the dimensions of the iguanodon; and found its total 
length to be seventy feet, its tail fifty-two and a half feet long, 
and its body fourteen and a half feet round. 

Passing over the amphibious saurians allied to crocodiles, which 
do not differ greatly from existing genera, we come to-the fossil tor- 
toises or testudinata, which have acquired special honour among 
fossil animals, by having left the traces of their footsteps distinctly 
imprinted on the solid rock. This curious discovery was made by 
Dr Henry Duncan of Ruthwell, who observed them on sandstone 
in the quarry of Corncockle muir in Dumfries-shire ; and similar 
impressions have been recently observed in several quarries of grey 
sandstone at the village of Hessberg, near Hildburghausen, in 
Saxony. ‘The specimens discovered by Dr Duncan have been 
carefully preserved by him, and placed in the summer-house of 
his garden, where we have had the good fortune of seeing them. 
The beauty and distinctness of the footsteps are poorly represent- 
ed in the best engravings, or even in the plaster casts we have 
seen ; and it is impossible to look at them without the instantane- 
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ous conviction that an animal has walked over the sandstone when 
in a soft condition. Dr Buckland has come to the conclusion that 
the footsteps were those of land tortoises ; in consequence of com- 
paring the impressions made by an Emys and Testudo Greca while 
walking over soft sand and clay , and upon unbaked pie-crust. Sir 
William Jardine has observed similar impressions in quarries near 
Corneockle muir ; and they have also been discovered in the red 
sandstone quarries of Craigs, near Dumfries. But the most 
remarkable of all the footsteps that have yet been discovered are 
those recently described and figured by Professor Hitchcock, in the 
American ‘ Journal of Science.’ They occur in the new red sand- 
stone of the valley of the Connecticut, and belong to two gigan- 
tic birds which are now extinct. One series of these impressions 
belong to a bird twice the size of an ostrich, whose foot mea- 
sured fifteen inches in length, exclusive of the largest claw, which 
was two inches long. Six of these footsteps appeared in regular 
succession, at distances varying from four to six feet. Another 
series of these gigantic footsteps exhibits the marks of three toes 
of a more slender character. The foot has been from fifteen to 
sixteen inches long, exclusive of a curious appendage extending 
eight or nine inches behind the heel, and apparently intended,— 
according to Dr Buckland, like a snow shoe, to sustain the w eight 
of a heavy animal walking upon a soft bottom. ‘ The impres- 
‘ sions of this appendage resemble those of wiry feathers, or coarse 
‘ bristles, which seem to have sunk into the mud and sand nearly an 
‘inch deep; the toes had sunk much deeper, and round their im- 
‘ pressions the mud was raised into a ridge several inches high, like 
* that around the track of an elephant in clay. ‘The length of the 
‘ step of this bird appears to have been sometimes six feet.’ Dr 
Buckland has illustrated his description of these most singular 
phenomena with no fewer than six large plates. 

The next subject which engages our author’s attention is the 
most important one of Fossil fishes. Hitherto our knowledge of 
existing fishes has been very imperfect. Cuvier had undertaken 
their classification some time before his death, and had observed 
no fewer than eight thousand different species; but seeing the 
impossibility of overtaking such a task, he consigned all his ma- 
terials into the hands of Professor Agassiz of Neuchatel, who has 
distinguished himself above all other naturalists in this depart- 
ment of Natural History. He has given a new classification of 
existing species, founded on the character of their scales. In his 
first order of the Placoideans, the scales consist of broad plates of 
enamel, passing, as in the shark, into points. The second order of 
the Ganoideansis distinguished by angular scales, with a bright sur- 
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face of enamel, as in the bony pike and sturgeon. ‘The third or- 
der of Ctenoidians have their scales jagged or pectinated like a 
comb, as in the perch; and his fourth order of Cycloideans has 
the scales smooth at the margin, and often ornamented with va- 
rious figures, as in the herring and salmon. 

The distinction between the fossil and the recent species, and 
the formations in which they occur, is one of the most important 
topics in Geology. Professor Agassiz has extended the number of 
fossil genera to 200, containing more than 850 species. Accord- 
ing to Y this eminent naturalist, - no existing genus occurs among 
the fossil fishes in any stratum older than the chalk formation. 
In the inferior chalk there is only one living genus,—the Fistula- 
ria; in the true chalk five, while in the tertiary strata of Monte 
Bolca there are thirty-nine existing, and thirty-eight extinct ge- 
nera. ‘The two orders of Placoideans and Ganoideans only exist- 
ed before the commencement of the chalk formations. The Cte- 
noideans and Cycloideans, which contain three-fourths of the 
eight thousand known species of existing fishes, appear in the 
chalk strata for the first time, when all the fossil genera of the 
two first orders had become extinct. 

The great importance of the character, derived from the scales, 

may be deduced from the fact, that the enamelled state of the 
scales of those fishes, which existed in the earlier epochs, rendered 
them more enduring than the bones; and the character is besides 
so invariable, that a single scale is often sufficient to determine 
the animal to which it belonged. 

The fossil remains of the mollusca, whether of the naked ge- 
nera or of those protected by a shell, furnish Dr Buckland with 
new proofs of Divine wisdom. Among these bodies we have car- 
nivorous and herbivorous races ; the former being provided with 
a proboscis armed with teeth like those of a rasp, ; for perforating 
the shells of their prey, and extracting through the aperture the 
juices which are to feed them; while the latter have jaws formed 
for feeding upon vegetables. ‘The naked mollusca, however, 
exhibit the most interesting phenomena, The cuttle-fish, it is 
well known, protects itself £ from its enemies, by ejecting from a 
bladder- shaped sac, a black and viscid ink which hides it in 
the surrounding opacity which it creates. This ink- bag, dis- 
tended as during the life of the animal, has been found in a fossil 
state by Miss Mary Anning, in the lias of Lyme Regis; the 
ink itself being preserved in a dried state, with its original bulk 
not greatly diminished, and possessing all its properties of a pig- 
ment. Besides the ink-bag, there was found also a horny pen, 
like the pen of a recent loligo, and retaining traces even of its 
minutest fibres of growth. 
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Dr Buckland proceeds at great length to discuss the natural 
theology of fossil shells ; and illustrates his descriptions and his ar- 
guments with numerous and splendid engravings. But our wan- 
ing limits remind us, that whilst we are discussing the length of 
time, we are encroaching on the shortness of our space ; and we 
must therefore pass, with an accelerated velocity, over the remain- 
der of the work,—substituting our meagre abstract in place of the 
copious and fervid eloquence of the author. In the chambered 
shells of the nautili and the ammonites there are many beau- 
tiful adaptations. They are provided with elegant hydraulic ap- 
paratuses for enabling them to advance beneath the water, and 
at other times to rise and float upon its surface, The cham- 
bers of the nautilus perform the functions of air-vessels, or floats, 
by which it can rise or sink by varying its specific gravity; and 
while it floats with its expanded arms, it moves in a retrograde 
direction by the reaction of the water which it ejects from a fun- 
nel. In the construction of the kindred ammonites are found 
the same beautiful mechanism. Its delicate shell resists the ex- 
ternal pressure of the sea by transverse stays and bracings, which 
combine lightness with strength ; and the edges of their supports 
adorn the exterior shell with a succession of “graceful forms like 
the most elegant embroidery. 

In the fossil Belemnites we find the same phenomenon of an 
ink-bag which the cuttle-fish enjoys, and some of these bags are 
nearly a foot in length. 

The Nammulites, the greater number of which are microscopic, 
furnish our author with the materials of an interesting section. 
Their shells, which resemble a piece of money, have their air 
chambers like the nautilus; and at an early epoch, they must have 
floated in countless swarms upon the sea. In the later members 
of the secondary, and in many of the tertiary strata, they are piled 
on each other like grains of corn in a heap; they abound in the 
limestone which composes some of the Pyramids and the Sphinx ; 
and they often form much of the entire bulk of many extensive 
natietiiete 

The Trilobites are objects of still higher interest. They are 
distributed most extensively over the globe, and form an entirely 
extinet race of crustaceous animals, equally remarkable for their 
antiquity, and their strange peculiarities of configuration, Nota 
single trilobite has been found in any strata newer than the car- 
boniferous series.* Thestructure of their eyes, which have been pre- 


* Dr Leach’s genus serolis is the only recent one which approaches 
to the trilobites. 
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served during incalculable ages in the early strata of the transition 
formation, -alls forth the e loquence and ingenuity of our author. 


e yrevious article, given a brief notice « e eyes of 
We have, na V rticle, giv | ‘ef tic of the eyes of 


insects and crustacea ;* and shall, therefore, confine ourselves to 
the results deduced by Dr Buckland. The existence of such eyes 
among the most ancient forms of animal life, and their occur- 
rence in the limulu during the middle periods of geological chro- 
nology, when the secondary strata were deposited, give us posi~ 
tive information, not only respecting the condition of the sea and 
the atmosphere of these olden times, but also of the relation of 
these two media to light. The waters which admitted light to 
the eye of the trilobite * could not have been the imaginary tur- 
‘bid and chaotic fluid’ of the Neptunian geologists ; and the 
atmosphere which conv ey ed that light to the deep, could not have 
differed materially from its present condition. ‘The mutual re- 
‘ lations, too, of light to the eye, and of the eye to light, were 
‘the same at the time when crustaceans, endowed with the 
‘ faculty of vision, were first placed at the bottom of the primeval 
‘ seas, as at the present moment.’ 

The sections on fossil spiders, scorpions, insects, and the chap- 
ter on fossil radiated animals, or zoophytes, including the encri- 


nites and the pentacrenites, are full of interest. ‘The vast beds of 


entrochal marble that extend over Europe and America are often 
as entirely composed of the petrified bones of encrinites, ‘ as a 
* corn-rick is composed of straws.—* Man,’ as our author elo- 
* quently remarks, ‘ employs it to construct his palace and adorn 
* his sepulchre ; but there are few who know and fewer still who 
‘ duly appreciate the surprising fact, that much of this marble is 
* composed of the skeletons of millions of organized beings, once 
‘ endowed with life and susceptible of enjoyment.’ 

The Briarean pentacrinite, so called, from the number of its side 
arms, is remarkable for the number of bones in its fingers, and 
tentacule, and side arms. Dr Buckland computes them at a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand ; and to these he adds three hundred thou- 
sand fasciculi of fibres, equivalent to muscles in the body of a 
single pentacrinite. 

The proofs of design in the structure of fossil plants, furnish 
our author with the mateiials of an instructive chapter. The 
number and species of living plants amounts at present to about 
50,009 species. The fossil plants yet described do not ex- 
ceed 500. Nearly 300 of these are obtained from the transition 
series, and almost wholly from the coal formation. Another hun- 





* See this Journal, No. 121, p. 178 
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dred have been found in the strata of the secondary series, and 
upwards of a hundred from formations of the tertiary series. 

‘Fhe plants of the jirst period consist chiefly of ferns and gi- 
gantic equisetace ; and of families intermediate between existing 
lycopodeaceze and conifers, and a few coniferz. 

Those of the second period consist of ferns, cycadez, and coni- 
feree, with a few liliacez ; the ferns being one-third of the whole. 

The plants of the ¢hird period approach closely to our existing 
species. 

Sea weeds occur in the strata coeval with the most ancient 
animals ; and their continuance throughout all subsequent forma- 
tions, of a marine origin, has been established by M. A. Brong- 
nlart. 

The indications of climate which may be drawn from plants 
and animals, especially those which are terrestrial, may in a 
future state of our knowledge throw much light upon the early 
meteorology of our planet. 

In this chapter Dr Buckland has given a very interesting 
account of the plants to which we may trace the origin of coal. 
He describes the fossil plants in the Newcastle coal pits; but in 
the coal mines of Bohemia he observed the finest examples of 
distinctly preserved vegetable remains. ‘ The most elaborate 
‘imitations of living foliage upon the painted ceilings of Italian 
* palaces bear no comparison with the beauteous profusion of ex- 
‘tinct vegetable forms by which the galleries are overhung. 
The roof is covered with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, enrich- 
ed with festoons of most graceful foliage, flung in wild 
irregular profusion over every portion of its surface’ . . . 
The spectator feels himself transported, as if by enchantment, 
into the forests of another world. He beholds trees, of forms 
and characters now unknown upon the surface of the earth, 
presented to his senses almost in the beauty and vigour of their 
primeval life—their scaly stems and bending branches, with 
their delicate apparatus of foliage, are all spread forth before 
him, little impaired by the lapse of countless ages, and bearin 
faithful records of extinct systems of vegetation which began 
and terminated in times of which these relics are the infallible 
* historians.’ 

Dr Buckland’s work is terminated with six short, but interest- 
ing chapters, of a general but very interesting nature. He con- 
siders the proofs of design which are exhibited in the disposition 
of the strata of the coal formation,—in the disturbing forces which 
have given origin to mineral veins, and placed the useful metals 
in the most advantageous positions,—and in the physical forces of 
A more particular nature, by which strata have been sunk or ele- 
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vated, inclined, and twisted, and broken, and dislocated, to pro- 
duce all that variety of character and of form which marks the 
surface of the globe. He treats of the adaptation of the earth to 
afford supplies of water through the medium of springs; and he 
gives us much curious information on the subject of Artesian wells. 
His last chapter explains the proofs of design in the structure 
and composition of unorganized mineral bodies ; and he concludes 
with an eloquent and glowing peroration on the unity of the 
Deity ; the proofs of successive creations ; the connexion of reli- 
gion and science ; and the end of all secular knowledge— to 
* penetrate our understanding with profound and sensible per- 
‘ceptions of the “ high veneration man’s intellect owes to 
* God.”’ 

Such is a brief, we fear, indeed, a too condensed, analysis of 
Dr Buckland’s work,—a work as much distinguished for the in- 
dustry and research which it indicates, as for its scientific principles 
and philosophical views. ‘Lhe extraordinary and inestimable 
facts which he has brought under the grasp of the general reader, 
have been illustrated by numerous and splendid embellishments ; 
and while his descriptions of them are clothed in simple and per- 
spicuous language, the general views to which they lead have 
been presented to us in the highest tone of a lofty and impressive 
eloquence. We have ourselves never perused a work more truly 
fascinating, or more deeply calculated to leave abiding impressions 
on the heart; and if this shall be the general opinion, we are sure 
that it will be the source of higher gratification to the author 
than the more desired, though on his part equally deserved, meed 
of literary renown. 

In the course of our analysis we have been occasionally per- 
plexed to discover the cause of that exciting interest which this 
volume awakens even in minds familiar with the grander phe- 
nomena of nature. ‘That the wonders of fossil geology are the 
latest acquisitions of Natural ‘Cheology is certainly not the rea- 
son why they appear to be the most interesting. In the living 
mechanisms around us, and in the most familiar functions of ani- 
mal physiology, we have superabundant proofs of matchless skill 
and benevolent adaptation; but the mind of man, prejudiced even 
in its piety, does not appreciate as it ought, these miracles of 
power. ‘There is something unclean about animal bodies, and 
their functions, and their products, which deters all but profes- 
sional men from their study, and therefore robs them of their 
inherent claims as incentives to piety and as proofs of design. 
But the case is wholly altered when we are introduced to fossil 
skeletons; and examine the structure and functions of animals 
that inhabited the earth long before its occupation by man. 
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With them nothing mortal has the least association. Time has 
invested them with a hallowed and mystic aspect; the green 
waves have washed them in their coral bed; and after ages of 
ablution in a tempestuous ocean, the ordeal of a central fire has 
completed their purification, ‘The bones, and the integuments, 
and the meanest products of animal life have thus become saint- 
ed relics, which the most sensitive may handle, and the most 
delicate may prize. 

Thus ennobled in its character, the natural theology of animal 
remains appeals forcibly to the mind, even when we consider these 
remains only as insulated structures dislodged from the interior of 
the earth; but when we view them in reference to the physical 
history of the globe, and consider them as the individual beings 
of that series of creations which the Almighty has successively 
extinguished, and successively renewed, they y acquire an import- 
ance above that of all other objects of secularenquiry. ‘The ce- 
lestial creations, imposing though they be in magnitude, do not 
equal them in interest. It is only with life and its associations— 
with life that has been—and with life that is to be, that human 
sympathies are indissolubly enchained. It is beside the grave 
alone, or when bending ov er its victims, that man thinks wisely 
and feels righteously. When ranging, therefore, among the 
cemeteries of primev al death, the extine ‘en and the renewal of life 
are continually pressed upon his notice. Among the prostrate 
relics of a once breathing world, he reads the lesson of his own 
mortality ; and in the new forms of being which have marked 
the commencement of every succeeding cy rele, he recognises the 
life-giving hand by which the elements of his own mouldered 
frame are to be purified and recombined. 


Ant. [L.—Journal of a Residence in Norway during the years 
1834, 1835, and 1836 ; made with a view to Inquire into the 
Moral and Political Economy of that Country, and the Condition 
of its Inhabitants. By Samury Laine, Esq. London: Long- 
man. 1836. 


T is now nearly three-and-twenty years since public attention 
was directed towards Norway, by circumstances exciting a 
lively and general interest. The forcible transference of that 
country from the Crown of Denmark to that of Sweden, was the 
last occurrence which gave rise amongst us to any lengthened 
discussion respecting the fate and fortunes of its people. Since 
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that transaction—the character of which we exposed at the time, 
and which, though aided by the then existing British Ministry, 
in defiance of every principle of international law, has had a more 
favourable result than could have been expected—the Norwegians 
have been steadily consolidating the remarkably free constitution 
to which the events of that period gave birth; and advancing in 
wealth and prosperity, notwithstanding the restrictions we con- 
tinue to place on the most important article of their commerce— 
restrictions no less detrimental to our own general interests than 
to theirs. 

Neither the picturesque beauty of their country, nor their pe- 
culiar institutions, seem to divert towards them any great portion 
of that tide of travellers which is annually directed southward, 
almost with the regularity of a law of nature. Occasionally, in- 
deed, a more philosophic observer, turning from the refinements 
of the south to scenes less visited, anda state of society, the basis 
of whose structure is totally different from that of any other Mu- 
ropean nation, reminds us, that between the central mountain 
chain of the Scandinavian peninsula, and the indented coasts 
which front the northern ocean, there is a people dwelling in rich 
valleys, and on bold mountains, by the side of broad rivers and still 
and deep lakes and inlets, and whose ancestors hold a conspicuous 
place in the early history of our own country ;—from whose an- 
cient institutions one at least that we most value in our own is 
derived ; *—whose annals are chiefly marked by noble struggles 
in support of national independence ;—the hardy virtues of 
whose honest, frank, and generous character are tempered by 
the refining influence of the possession of property, and a gene- 
rally diffused prosperity ; and who live under laws, in the model- 
ling of which the spirit of feudalism has had no share, and under 
a constitution almost as purely democratic as that of America. 

We are indebted to Mr Laing for much interesting informa- 
tion on the political and social condition of this people. At- 
tracted to that country by the peculiarities it presents, he has 
made himself well acquainted with it by a residence there of 
nearly two years. He mixed freely with all classes, and iden- 
tified himself with their interests, by hiring and managing 
a farm for twelve months. The spot he selected was in the 
fertile valley of Veerdal; in a latitude nearly four degrees far- 
ther north than the northermost point of our island. It is thickly 
inhabited by the Bonder, or small proprietors—a class which 
forms one of the chief characteristics of Norway. Throughout 
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his work he displays an enlarged sympathy with the various 
conditions of man, combined with no slight practical knowledge 
of the details of common life ; and when with this is united a 
power of observing with intelligence, and correctly appreciating 
the effects of a form of polity, and of social arrangements so differ- 
ent from those with which we are most conversant, it is plain that a 
value is given to his book far exceeding that usually possessed 
by the class to which it belongs. Facts and incidents illustrating 
the character and mode of life of this singular people, and de- 
scriptions of the bold and beautiful scenery amidst which they 
dwell, are thrown together with little attention, indeed, to order, 
but perhaps with as much connexion as is usually found in books 
of travels. ‘They are such as cannot fail to excite the attention 
of the political philosopher; whilst the general reader will find 
himself repaid by no inconsiderable portion of information and 
amusement. In addition to the sources of more general interest 
—the peculiarities of a northern climate, the attractions of sce- 
nery, the productions of nature, and the course of domestic life— 
a condition of society is brought under review entirely different 
in original structure, and in results, from that of those countries 
Whose institutions have received their impress from the feudal 
institutions. Irom the first dawn of its history to the present day, 
a remarkable degree of practical freedom has been preserved, 
under various modifications of government. For a thousand 
years the law of succession to property has been that of equal 
partition among the children, yet without producing minute sub- 
division. ‘The population consists chiefly of a class of small 
proprietors living on their estates in comfort and independence — 
estimable for the possession of intelligence, habits of civilisation, 
moral and manly virtues, polite and easy manners, kind and be- 
nevolent dispositions—and willingly acknowledging the distinc- 
tions which naturally flow from superior cultivation and refine- 
ment. Crime is rare, and the sentence of ‘ loss of honour,’ is 
the penalty which the peasant holds in the greatest dread. Most 
of the strong contrasts, and other causes of irritation, which disturb 
other nations, are unknown. A church establishment, watchful 
to preserve the affections of the people, does not provoke dissent. 
‘The elective franchise is safely intrusted to the great body of the 
people ;—the majority of whom possess landed property, and 
are raised by it in their own estimation, and in the scale of 
social beings. ‘There is no titled aristocracy, yet no lack of 
decent refinement. ‘The Second Chamber is composed of a sec- 
tion of the First. The Executive has only a suspensive veto ; 
and liberty is secured by a free press and trial by jury. 

Here, then, exist in simultaneous action, most of those principles 
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of government about which opinion is so much divided, and which 
are usually said to be utterly inconsistent with thesecurity and well- 
being of society. Here the philosopher may study them in ope- 
ration, and mark the good or evil with which they are accompa- 
nied—not in a new but in an old nation—not where all is fluc- 
tuating, but where social institutions have been fixed for ages 5 
not amidst the rudeness and violence, and insolence and precipi- 
tancy, which are said to be inseparable from democracy, but in 
conjunction with caution, firmness, and self- restraint,—with order 
and calmness, prosperity and progression. Here is freedom of 
the press without licentiousness ; a very widely-extended ri; oht of 
suffrage, without the apprehension of the Government being 
hurried into devious courses by impulse and passion; a general 
abundance of the means of living, and but little poverty ; cheer- 
fulness, hospitality, kindliness of demeanour among all; a pea- 
santry hardy and strong, respectful, and independent ; no titled 
aristocracy, yet a general politeness and a due recognition of the 
claims of superiorit y, whe ther of wealth or intelligence ; a respect 
for the laws, and a reverence for religion ; a patriotic zeal for 
the institutions under which they live, and a wise and moderate 
firmness in maintaining them. 

It is obvious that such a phenomenon in Europe as a Consti- 
tution thoroughly democratic,—one also which has now held on 
its course of independ« nce weil wisdom during more than twenty 
years,—is not only an object of curi losity and interest, but 
deserves, in a philosophical point of view, the most attentive 
consideration. Men of all shades of opinion -may naturally 
be anxious to know what is the mode of life, what the cast of 
thought, the habits, manners, customs, laws, of a people who 
seem to be able to master, with the easy skilfulness of com- 
plete familiarity, a state engine of such formidable power; and 
one whose irrepressible energies are supposed, on the least defect 
of management, inevitably to cause its own destruction, and that 
of all near it. The man who reposes in comfort only under the 
shelter of strong government, as it is called, whether in the form 
of aristocracy or pure autocracy, will search through it to dis- 
cover the elements of terror and disorganization. He 
indulges a hope that the great body of the people in a country 
may, * by means of education and the possession of property, 
arrive at that degree of intelligence and self-command as to he 
able to exercise an illennes” over the management of their 
affairs, without endangering the ri , of others, will fix a re- 
gardful eye on the state of society in Norway; in order to 
see what is the result of the experiment, in one country at 
least of the Old World, as far as it has yet been tried. We will 
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supply some materials for these various speculations, by giving 
Mr Laing’s succinct account of the structure of the Storthing, 
or Parliament, its powers and duties; of the electoral body and 
the mode of election. 


‘ The Norwegian people enjoy a greater share of political liberty, 
have the framing and administering of their own laws more entirely in 
their own hands, than any European nation of the present times. I 
shall attempt to give a brief outline of their constitution. The Par- 
liament, or Storthing, is elected and assembled once in three years, and 
sits for three months, or until the business is despatched. A special 
or extraordinary Storthing may be summoned in the interval, if extra- 
ordinary circumstances, as the death of the sovereign, war or peace, 
should require it, but its powers do not extend to any alteration in the 
laws or constitution. Each Storthing settles the taxes for the ensuing 
three years ; enacts, repeals, or alters laws ; opens loans on the credit 
of the state ; fixes the appropriation and administration of the rey enue ; 
grants the fixed sums to be applied to the different branches of expen- 
diture—the establishments of the king, the viceroy, or members of the 
royal family ; revises all pay and pension lists, and all civil and clerical 
promotions, and makes such alterations as it dee ms proper in any inte- 
rim grants made since the former Storthing. It also x regulates the 

currency, appoints five revisors, who shall every year examine all ac- 

counts of Government, and pub lish printed abstr: cts of them. There 
are laid before it verified copies of all treaties, and the minutes of all 
public departments, excepting those of the highest military command. 
The Storthing impeaches and tries before a division of its own body all 
ministers of state, judges, and also its own members. Besides these 
great and controlling powers, fixed by the ground-law, as it is = 
passed and agreed to by the king and nation on the 17th May, 1814, 
the Storthing receives the oaths of the king on coming of age, or as- 
cending the throne, or of any regents appointe od during a minority ; and 
in case of a failure of the royal line, it could proceed, as in 1814, to 
elect, in conjunction with Sweden, a new dynasty. This body, when 
elected, divides itself into two houses; the whole Storthing choosing 
from among its members one-fourth, who constitute the Lagthing, or 
upper house; their functions resembling those of our House of Lords, 
deliberative, and judicial in cases of impeachment ; the other three- 
fourths constitute the Odelsthing, or House of Commons; and all pro- 
posed enactments must initiate in this division. A counsellor of state 
may, on the part of the executive, give in writing any proposals for 
new laws; but has no vote; and the initiative of laws is not vested in 
government alone, either in theory or practice. 

‘In addition to these extensive legislative and controlling powers, the 
Storthing enjoys a right not known in any other European monarchy. 
After a bill has been passed in the Odelsthing, or lower house, it is sent 
to the Lagthing, or upper house, where it is deliberated upon, and 
passed, rejected, or sent back with amendments to the lower house, 
nearly as in our two houses of Parliament ; it then requires the sanction 
of the king to become law. But if a bill has passed through both divi- 
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sions in three successive Storthings, on the third occasion it becomes 
the law of the land without the royal assent. The ground-law, sworn 
to between the king and the people in 1814, fixes and defines this right 
so distinctly, that it cannot be got over, without overturning that com- 
pact. It presumes that, if, during six successive years, the nation by 
its representatives three times declares a measure beneficial, the king’s 
ministers must be wrong, and the nation right. This right has not 
remained dormant. The abolition of hereditary nobility in Norway was 
made law by its exertion. This legislative body is elected in the follow- 
ing way. 

‘ Every native Norwegian of twenty-five years of age, who has been 
for five years owner or life-renter of land paying scat or tax, or who is 
a burgess of any town, or possesses there a house or land to the value of 
150 dollars (1.30), is entitled to elect and to be elected ; but for this 
last privilege, he must be not under thirty years of age, must have re- 
sided for ten years in Norway, and must neither be in any department 
of the state or court, nor on the pension list, nor in the counting-house 
or bureau of any oflicer of state, or of the court. 

‘ The country is. divided into election districts, corresponding to the 
amts, or counties, and sub-districts, corresponding to the parishes. Re- 
gisters of the qualified voters in each sub-district are kept by the mini- 
ster, and also by the foged, or bailie. Each town with a 150 voters 
makes a sub-district ; but if the number of voters be under 150, it must 
be joined to the nearest town. In or before the month of December of 
each third year, the electors or voters assemble in the parish church, 
and proceed, after the constitution and ground-laws are read, to choose 
their election men, in such proportions, that in towns, one is chosen 
from among themselves by every 50 voters. In the country, every 100 
voters, or under, if the sub-district contain only a smaller number, elect 
one; from 100 to 200 voters elect two; from 200 to 300 voters elect 
three; and so on. In case an election-man, from sickness or other 
cause, cannot attend the district meeting, he who had the next number 
of votes is his substitute. In towns within eight days, and in the coun- 
try within a month, after these election-men are chosen, they assemble 
at the place appointed for the district or county election ; and there 
elect from among themselves, or from among the other qualified voters 
in the district, the representatives to Parliament, or Storthing, in such 
proportion, that for towns one-fourth of the number of election-men are 
chosen, that is, from three to six elect one, from seven to ten two, from 
eleven to fourteen three, and from fifteen to eighteen four representa- 
tives, which is the greatest number any town can send to Storthing. In 
the country one-tenth is the number any district is entitled to send. 
From five to fourteen election-men elect one, from fifteen to twenty- 
four two, from twenty-five to thirty-four three, and above that number 
four, being the greatest number any district or county can send. ‘These 
proportions are founded on the principle, that the towns in Norway 
should, as nearly as possible, return one-third, and the country two- 
thirds, of the whole body, which should not consist ef under seventy- 
five, nor above one hundred members. 
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‘The Storthing meets on the first business day of February, and con- 
tinues its session until April 30. All the meetings now described take 
place suo jure, by the terms of the corstitution ; and not under any writ 
or proclamation from the king. An extraordinary Storthing, convened 
by royal — can only pass interim acts, until the next regular 
Storthing, by which they must be ratified, in order to continue in force. 
The election and — of the regular body cannot be postponed or 
controlled in any way by the executive power, and do not depend, in 
any shape, on its co-operation. This is really the Magna Charta of 
Norway. 

These are great and extraordinary powers. It is not a little 
curious to see, in that quarter ot Europe, a representative 
assembly in which the dominant authority so completely resides ; 
—which meets suo jure, without writ or proclamation, every three 
years ; which, besides the ordinz ary functions of such an assem- 
b ly, reviews at every triennial meeting all pay and pension lists, 
and all civil and clerical appointments; and whose decisions 
become law after having passed three successive Storthings, 
without reference to the will of the Executive. The franchise, 
in the country at least, is as low as it well can be; since even 
the housemen, or agricultural labourers, who receive as part of 
their remuneration for their labour, a house and a small portion 
of land, are usually tenants for life, and consequently have the 
right of voting. 

ach town and district elects as many substitutes as it elects 
representatives ; so that, in case of illness or death of the 
one, the substitute, or ‘suppleant,’ is sent for, and takes his seat. 
The franchise, it is to be observed, is not connected with the 
place, as in England, but with the number of electors; and ex- 
pands or contracts as they increase or diminish. It is a self-acting 
principle of parliamentary reform ; and is obtained by simply con- 
sidering the elective franchise a privilege belonging to the consti- 
tuency, according to their numbers. ‘The number of members may 
consequently be different, in different Storthings ; but the varia- 
tion cannot be great, or of any practical importance. ‘The re- 
presentative is paid a certain sum per day during his attendance, 
and his travelling expenses.* Whether the desire to obtain this 
allowance had auy influence on the elections or not, Mr Laing 
remarks that its advantages are great in a country where few, 
except the highest functionaries, clergy, and merchants, could 


Andrew Marvel was the last member of an English Parliament 
who received a stipend for his attendance. 
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afford to leave their homes and employments, and live at Chris- 
tiania during the session at their own expense. ‘ The represen- 
‘ tation of the country would, therefore, fall entirely into the 
‘ hands of those few who, from the very circumstance of being 
‘above the ordinary business of the country, would necessarily 
‘be, as in England, the least acquainted with its interests or 
‘affairs. The Bonder class, also, although deficient in the 
* higher branches of education, or in extended views on political 

‘ subjects, do not want good sound sense; and a man chosen by 
‘ several thousand of his fellow-parishioners to be their election- 
*man, and again selected by his fellow election-men, each as 
‘ willing to take the representative’s allowance as he is, must be 
‘a man distinguished for his judgment and character. He can 
‘ neither be a fool nor a knave.’ 

Describing the composition of a Storthing at which he was 
present, Mr. Laing says— 


‘ This Storthing consists of twenty-two persons in civil offices, three 
in military, sixteen in clerical, four lawyers, fourteen mercantile men, 
thirty-seven landowners. Of the civil functionaries, eleven are con- 
nected with executive function, the others with judicial. I have in- 
cluded in this class one rector of a school, and one collector of taxes. 
Of the clerical, four are parish clerks or precentors (kirke sanger), not 
clergymen. Of the mercantile, some are landed proprietors as well as 
merchants, some country dealers. The mercantile towns, as Bergen, 
Dronthiem, and Christiania, are not represented entirely by mercantile 
men, but by men of high reputation from various professions. Of the 
landowners, with the exception of one or two who possess more than 
one farm, the thirty-seven are substantial bonder: proprietors only of 
the farms they live on. It appears from this analysis of the composi- 
tion of the Storthing, that there is no foundation for the objection to 
the daily allowance, as the class of bonder have not sent any undue pro- 
portion of their own numbers, but have chosen representatives from 
other professions. A much more important inference may be drawn,— 
that, while the qualification is as low as it well can be, and the educa- 
tion of the electors is also but low, there is still such an amount of good 
sense in a community at large, that, where undue influence, bribery, 
delusion, or party spirit, are not at w ork (and by the machinery of the 
middle wheel of election-men, these are entirely excluded), a great ma- 
jority of educated and enlightened men will be elected to do their busi- 
ness. In this representative body there are nearly sixty members, who, 
from their professions, must have enjoyed the best education which the 
country affords, and must be among its most able men; and there are 
only thirty- seven who may be presumed, from their occupation, not to 
have habits of business, although they are likely to possess great natural 
talents and judgment. The “representatives of this class, in former 
Storthings, have, I understand, often proved the most efficient mem- 
bers, after they got acquainted with the routine of business.’ 
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Two main points of similarity with the Constitution of Ame- 
rica may here be noticed. First, that population is taken as the 
basis of representation; and, secondly, the delegation of the 
electoral powers of the nation to a body which represents it. It 
is to be observed, however, that in America, the latter principle 
is confined to the election of the Senate and of the President; 
while in Norway, there being but one representative chamber, 
it is applied to the whole. The American Senate is elected by 
the legislative Assembly i in each State—two members by each ; 
and, for the purpose of electing the President, a certain number 
of special electors is deputed at the time by the whole electoral 
body. M. de Tocqueville remarks upon the results of this dou- 
ble action as salutary. Its success in Norway, in producing 
purity of election, and in procuring the best men for the service 
of the State,—taken with the drawback of its alleged tendency 
to deaden the interest in public affairs for want of direct commu- 
nication between the constituent and representative,—gives it a 
claim to consideration in this country, where the problem of the 
best mode of affording adequate protection to the voter is yet to 
be solved. 

_ The following extract will show their modes of procedure, and 

Oo ‘thei ir manner of constituting a Second Chamber. We ear- 
nestly hope that the future conduct of that branch of our own 
Legislat ure will be such, as not to force upon the pons the 
iecessity of considering upon what other principle, besides the 
le neditary, a body of that kind may be formed :— 


The first proceeding of the Storthing is to elect its president, or 
abe and its secretary. This is done once a-week. A president has 
much in his power, in the form in which he may propose the question to 
be voted upon to the House, and in the turn of expression that may be 

given to proc -eedings or motions in writing them in the protocol. Great 
jealousy is therefore exercised by the Storthing in preserving the nomi- 
nation of president and secretary in their own hands. It was one of the 
rejected propositions of the Cabinet in 1824, that the King should have 
the nomination. 

‘ The next proceeding is to examine the writs, or full powers of the 
name rs from their constituents, to ascertain that all are duly elected. 
The Storthing then procee ds to elect what is equivalent to our House of 
P _ the Lagthi ting, or division in which the deliberative functions of 
the legislative body are invested, ‘This consists of one-fourth of the 
members of the Storthing, being in the present assembly twenty-four, 
who are voted for by the whole body ; and they form a separate House, 
and sit in a different chamber, with their own president and secretary, 
also elected by themselves weekly. ‘The functions of the Lagthing are 
not exactly the same as those of our House of Lords, but are more con- 
fined. No bill can have its initiative there. It can only receive bills 


l 
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from the other House, the Odelsthing ; deliberate upon what is sent up 
to it, and approve, or reject, or send back the bill, with proposed amend- 
ments. It is also the court before which, aided by the Hoieste ret Court, 
which is an independent branch of the state, the Lower House, the 
Odelsthing, may impeach Ministers of State. The composition of this 
House of Lords, which does its business quite as well as a House of Bi- 
shops, Dukes, and Barons, may be an object of curiosity to our British 
Radicals. It consists, in the present Storthing, of eight persons in civil 
offices, five in clerical functions, two lawyers, and nine honder, or pea- 
sants; in all twenty-four. They are not elected to the Lagthing with 
any reference to profession or rank, but simply from the opinion their 
fellow-members in the Storthing may have formed of their judgment, 
knowledge, and fitness for deliberative function. 

‘ Of the whole ninety-six members of the present Storthing, forty-five 
have sat in one or more preceding Storthings ; the rest are new mem- 
bers. 

‘ The mode of procedure differs in some important respects from that 
of the British Parliament. The Storthing consists, in fact, of three 
Houses—the Lagthing of twenty-four members, the Odelsthing of seven- 
ty-two, and the entire Storthing consisting of the whole “ninety-six 
united in one House. In this latter all motions are made and discussed ; 
and, if entertained, are referred to committees to report upon to the 
Storthing. The report, when received back from its committee, is deba- 
ted and voted upon; and if approved, a bill in terms of the report is or- 
dered to be brought into the Odelsthing. This House entertains or re- 
jects the proposed bill, frames and discusses the enactments, if it is not 

rejected in foto, and sends it up to the Lagthing, or Upper House, to be 

deliberated upon, approved, rejected, or amended. The Storthing ap- 
points standing committees at the beginning of the session, for each 
branch of the pub lic business. These have to revise and report upon the 
proceedings of each department during the preceding three years; and 
every motion or petition to Storthing i 1s, if not re jecte 1 at once, referred 
to the proper committee in the first instance, to re ‘port upon to the 
House.’ 


The calm tenor of their proceedings, undisturbed by party 
violence, forms a strong contrast with that struggle between the 
aristocratic and popular party, which takes place amongst us on 
every subject involving general principles of government or po- 
licy. With them the influence of the aristocracy, which never 
had been great, was quietly extinguished by their constitution, 
at its formation in 1814; and their attention is keenly alive to 
prevent even the smallest innovation on the principles then esta- 
blished. The attempts, however, to control theirindependence, have 
been neither few nor inconsiderable ; but they have all been stre- 

nuously resisted by the Storthing, though with equal temper and 
firmness. Should the demonstration of military force, resorted to in 
1821, with a view to overawe their proceedings, be repeated, it will 
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become necessary to consider how far the arrangements, out of 
which the Norwegian constitution had its origin, impose on Great 
Britain the obligation of guamateting its preservation. 

On the 8th of April, 1812, a treaty was entered into between 
Russia and Sweden, by whi oh Norway, to which neither of the 
contracting parties had a shadow of claim, and which was at- 
tached, as an independent nation, to a country with which they 
were then at peace, was to be violently separated from Denmark, 
to which she had been united for ages, and annexed to Sw odie, 
with which she had been for ages at enmity. Neither the parti- 
of Poland, nor the purchase, in 1768, of the Island of Cor- 

a by France, surpass this profligate compact, in insolent con- 
wen for the restraints of international law. The British Ministry 
of the day gave in their adherence to it on the 3d of March, 
1813. In the article containing our accession to the treaty, after 
various mutual stipulations, there is a proviso containing the fol- 
lowing words :—‘ And his Majesty the King of Sweden engages 
* that this union shall take place with every possible regard and 
‘consideration for the happiness and liberty of the people 
‘ Norway.’ By the subsequent treaty of Kiel, concluded on the 
14th of January, 1814, Denmark submitted to the dictation, and 
Norway was ceded. But, as may easily be supposed, the brave 
sons of old Norws ay did not passively submit to be turned over like 

‘attle from one master to another. They rejected the hypocritical 

pretence that the intended transfer was for their benefit. They 
had no idea of a state of happiness that could be forced upon them 
by their hereditary enemies. ‘They flew to arms. A diet was as- 
sembled, a constitution agreed to, and the Crown Prince of Den- 
mark was, on the 19th of April, proclaimed king. ‘The army of 
Sweden crossed the frontier ; actions were fought. The British 
navy—then for the last time let us hope, the instrument of un- 
just aggression, and the assailer of national independence—ap- 
peared on the coast to perform the melancholy office of starving a 
brave people into submission by means of a blockade. When it 
was found that England had declared against them, the hope of 
successful resistance was abandoned. On the 14th of August a con- 
vention was signed at Moss, by which it was stipulated that the 
King of Sweden should accept ‘the existing constitution ; and that 
no alteration should be made therein but in concert with the Diet. 
On the 29th of October the Norwegian Diet resolved * That 
* Norway is to be united to Sweden, with the preservation of its 
* constitution, subject to such necessary alterations as the welfare 
‘ of the country may require, ¢o be considered and determined on by 
‘ the Diet ;’ and, on the 10th of November, oaths of fidelity were 
taken by the Diet, and the Crown Prince of Sweden delivered 
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to the President the King’s promise of governing according to the 
national laws. 

In 1821 there were some indications of that promise having 
been forgotten. In the Storthing of that year, a bill had been 
introduced which had been twice "refused by ‘the King, kut which 
would, on passing a third time, become law. . It was for the abo- 
lition of hereditary nobility in Norway. ‘ The feeble remains of 
* that class were of foreign, and almost all of recent origin, and, 
‘ with few exceptions, had no property to maintain a dignified 
‘ station in society.’ Large bodies of military were moved to- 
wards Christiania, for the purpose of intimidation. ‘The greatest 
excitement prevailed. ‘The fate of the constitution hung on the 
decision. The bill passed and became law. Propositions have 
since been made, in the King’s name, with as little success, in 
almost every Storthing, to establish a new hereditary nobility— 
to vest in the King an absolut e veto, and to give him the power of 
naturalization ; in “other words, to enable him to fill all offices in 
Norw ay with Swedes. Further symptoms of jez alousy were mani- 
fested during the past year. The Storthing was suddenly dis- 
solved in July, to the great hinderance of public and private busi- 
ness; for the budget “had not passed, and many bills were in 
progress. ‘The Storthing took measures for asserting its dignity. 
By the ‘ ground law,’ three days’ notice must be given by the 
King, of his intention to dissolve. For the neglect of this pre- 
limin: 1ary step, the Count Lovenskjold, minister for Norwegian 
affairs, was responsible. Avoiding any collision with the Crown* 
itself, they impeached the minister. The trial took place in 
September; he was found guilty, and fined. An extraordinary 
Storthing has since been held, which we believe passed off ami- 
cably. 

The reason of the hostili ty so perseveringly shown on the part 
of the Government of Sweden is plain enough. The remarkable 
prosperity of Norway—the elasticity with which her resources have 
sprung up under the invigorating influence of freedom—the deve- 
lopement of her industry—the increase of her population—the sur- 
prisingly high state of her credit, manifested in some late loans— 
all this has had i its effect on the minds of the neighbouring people : 
and the Swedes seem to be fast hastening to the opinion, that 
the predominating power of their aristocracy is not the readiest 
way of obtaining the ordinary results of good government. Since 
1815, the improvement in the condition of Sw eden has been but 


* The King is popular. It is well understood in Norway that their 
enemies in Sweden are the nobility. 
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slow. Accordingly, in 1834, numerous petitions were addressed 
by the middle classes to the King for various reforms—for the 
extension of the right of election—for the assembling of all the 
orders in one Chamber, and the formation of a second Chamber, 
as in Norway—for conferring eligibility on a large middle class 
of proprietors not belonging to either of the Orders—for voting 
by ballot in the Diet—and for putting an end to mercantile mono- 
polies, which still greatly fetter the action of industry. These 
petitions were also brought forward in the Diet, in the form of 
motions, and referred to committees, but, of course, were all ulti- 
mately rejected. The example has been attended with a better 
effect in Denmark. In 1832, a committee was appointed to frame 
a system of representation. On the 28th of May, 1834, the result 
of their labours was promulgated. Four provincial states were 
created, with a representative Chamber in each. The members 
have the right of initiating propositions, and of examining and 
deciding on “those of Government. here is no appeal to any 
other Chamber. They are elected for six years, and meet every 
two. There is no feudal classification of orders, and there are 
other points of similarity with the Norwegian Assembly. ‘The 
franchise and qualification are high; and as they are excluded 
from the right of voting taxes, this scheme can be considered as 
little more than a mode of training the people to the management 
- the representative system; and, consequently, of preparing 
them for a greater share of power. The necessity of control on 
the executive is, however, but slightly felt in Denmark,—so mild 
has been the government; and the sovereigns of that country 
can now boast of this further and re smarkable distinction, that 
he wW ing received from the people, seeking shelter from the tyranny 
of an aristocracy, the voluntary surrender of their privileges, and 
having exercised unchecked power with great forbearance and 
liberality, they have freely undertaken to qualify them for a 
restoration to their rights, by establishing such institutions as 
shall teach how to use these rights wisely. But these are 
only parts of that great system of constitutional government, 
which is gradually forming throughout Europe, and which the 
old feudal, or more recent “military governments, cannot be ex- 
pected to look upon otherwise than with disfavour. The French 
Revolution, rushing, if we may so speak, over the feudalism of 
the continent with the 1 rapidity and intensity of an American 
forest-fire, scorched or destroyed the ancient growth, and 
quicke ned the seeds of a new vegetation. Since that period, but 
especially between the years 1810 and 1820, the peasantry in 
many of the continental states have been free d from arbitrary ex- 
actions and sundry badges of feudal servitude; in others their 
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burdens have been much lightened, and their general condition 
improved. To the limited monarchies of France, Belgium, and 
Holland, have been added six German states, whose constitutional 
forms seem to exist more for the purpose of reminding the nations 
of promises yet to be fulfilled, than for their own intrinsic utility. 
Spain, Portugal, and even Giese. after ages of slavery, are 
going through the difficult ordeal of learning how to govern 
themselves. Germany, so enlightened, thoughtful, and prudent, 
and consequently so much more ripe for freedom, cannot long 
remain in the background. Italy must one day again raise her 
head from the dust : though it must be confessed that neither 
there, nor throughout the Austrian dominions in general, docs 
the germ of political improvement show any signs of speedy 
activity. ‘hat the absolutists, and those who side with them, 
should feel hostility towards those states where limitations are 
placed on undue authority, is most natural; and this feeling to- 
wards Norway, on the part of Sweden, is not likely to be 
diminished as long as the preponde rating power of that Govern- 
ment continues in : the hands of the nobility and the clergy. 

But, to return to the country, which has perhaps outstripped 
all others in the difficult art of combining the greatest degree of 
public liberty, with the greatest amount of individual happiness : — 

The press is perfectly free. ‘There is no duty on newspapers ; 
and it was anticipated that the post-office would soon be burdened 
with the free conveyance of all periodical publications ;—a measure 
which was lately negatived, only because the post-office revenue had 
been appropriated to certain specific purposes for the three years 
next ensuing. Upwards of twenty newspapers are published, six 
or seven in Christiania alone. In type and paper they are superior 
to the 'rench and German, and are conducted with considerable 
ability. There is no tax on advertisements. Irom the importance 
attached to little local affairs, it is evident that the mass of the 
people, and not merely the educated few, are the purchasers. Mr 
Laing adds,—‘ The most entire freedom of discussion exists. 
‘Pp ublic men and public measures are handled freely, but I can- 
‘not say injuriously or indecorously. A watchful eye is kept 
over the conduct of men in office. No neglect or abuse passes 
unseen or unnoticed; and the temperate but firm spirit with 
which controversies are carried on, the absence of any outrage 
on the private feelings of public men, even when their conduct 
is attacked and exposed, do honour to the good taste and good 
sense of the nation, and prove that a press as free as that of the 
United States may exist, without scurrility or brutal violation 
of the sanctity of private life. Such newspapers as the Ame- 
rican people read would not find editors or readers in this 
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country. The people are advanced beyond that state, in which 
nothing is intelligible to them that is not mixed up with party 
and personal feelings. ‘This sound state of the public mind 
and of the press, may be ascribed in a great measure to the 
influence of the leading newspapers.’ 

On the subject of education, Mr Laing says, that it is 
widely diffused, but not carried far. ¢ It is provided for in the 
‘country parishes by an arrangement similar to that of Scot- 
‘land. There are parochial schoolmasters, of whom some have 
fixed houses, others live six months in one locality and six in 
another. In some of these little communities there is a great 
degree of intelligence ; but it is impossible, from the great ex- 
tent of country, and its being inhabited in valleys or districts 
separated by uninhabitable, and often impassable ridges, that 
instruction can be equally brought to the doors of all. The 
means of providing it are good. A small tax is levied from each 
householder, besides a small personal payment from each adult.’ 
An earnest attention is also paid to this object by the clergy, of 
whose duties and position in society we will now proceed to give 
Mr Laing’s account. 

The Norwegian Church is in principle and doctrine Lutheran ; 
and remains as it was originally moulded after the subversion of 
Popery. It is essentially ceremonial ; almost as much so as the 
Roman Catholic. ‘The altar is decorated with crosses and images, 
and the priest, arrayed in embroidered robes of velvet, celebrates 
*‘ High Mass’ under that name. ‘To maintain the ceremonial 
with decent splendour, and the clergymen in a suitable station in 
society, it is necessary that the parishes should be large. The 
incomes of the clergy are derived from tithes, commuted into a 
payment of grain—glebe farms, one of which the widow has for 
her life—offerings, and dues. ‘There are five Bishoprics. ‘ The 
‘ patronage is in the hands of the Bishops and the Norwegian 
‘ Council of State, of which a committee has charge of all the 
‘ affairs of the church. The Bishop recommends, and the coun- 
‘ cil presents to the vacant livings ; but every appointment, with 

all the applications and certificates of the candidates, with the 
grounds of preference of the party to whom the living is given, 
must be inserted in the protocol of the committee, which is ex- 
amined and revised at each Storthing by a committee appointed 
for church affairs. ‘There is a superintending power in Nor- 
‘ way, also, of the public, exerted through the press, which checks 
‘ any abuse of patronage in civil or clerical appointments. There 
‘ being no party spirit, as in England, confounding right and 
‘ wrong, opinion is decidedly but temperately expressed on pub- 
‘ lie questions, which no individual in office, however high, can 
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‘resist. This influence is more sound and effective in Norway 
‘ than in any country in E urope in the present day.’ 

There is no dissent. This arises partly from the church having 
no temporal power ; no political existence ; no interests jarring 
with those of the other classes of the community. Another lead- 
ing cause is the great consideration in which the rite of confirma- 
tion is held. ‘* ‘There is a strict examination by the bishop, o1 

rural dean, into the young person’s knowledge of his moral and 
religious duties, his capacity, acquirements, ‘and character ; and 
it is only after a long previous preparation by his parish minister, 
equal almost to a course of education—the confirmants being 
instructed singly as well as in classes—that the individual i 
presented for this examination. The certificate of having passe ‘ 
this ordeal is considered as implying a capacity for discharging 
ordinary trusts and duties. Ace ording oly, * A confirmed shop- 
boy wants a place.” * Wanted, a confirmec | girl who can e ook,” : 
—are the ordinary advertisements to or from that class of the 
community : and ‘the not being confirmed would be held equi- 
valent to not having a character, either from want of conduct, 
or of ordinary capacity. * This simple discharge of an un- 
exceptioné ible duty shuts out dissent fromthe Norwe rian ( hureh.’ 
The clergy are described as being laborious and zealous; and 
as a well ‘edue ated body of men. In proportion to the other pro- 
fessional classes in the country, they are highly paid; and the 
Church has always been the first prote ssion, to which all talent is 
naturally directed. 

It appears, as above-mentioned, that widely as its first ele- 
ments are spread, education is upon the whole on a low footing. 
The reasons are, the cost of maintaining a young man at the 
schools of preliminary instruction, which are but few, and after- 
wards at the distant University of Christiania. Besides which, 
there is no undefined demand for educated labour, in the medical, 
legal, and commercial professions, as in more thickly peopled 
and commercial countries: tending to raise the standard of in- 
tellectual proficiency through all classes of the community. 
Professional men bring up “their sons to succeed them. ‘The 
extent of the demand | is easily recognised ; and the supply is 
adjusted accordingly. Another cause is the absence of r hi igious 
dissent. However much this may add to domestic happiness 
among a people, it must detract from their intelligence, acute- 
ness, ‘and value for religion. A land of conformity is one of 
apathy or superstition. Something of both is observable in Nor- 
way. A somewhat passive state of mind ensues where there are 
but few causes to produce collision. But the restrictions on the 
free exercise of trade and industry, which we are sorry to observe 
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still in existence, operate perhaps with the greatest force to de- 
press general education. Before a person can enter upon any 
medical or legal employ ment—before he can buy or sell, or manu- 
facture—he must obtain pec ‘uliar privileges froma corporate body. 

As the expense of preparation, and thesmall number of prizesto be 

obtained, place the higher and learned professions out of the reach 

of the main body of the people, as objects of rational ambition, for 
‘ which they might endeavour to bestow superior education upon 
their children; so the restrictions and monopoly system shut 
them out from various paths and employments for which inge- 
nuity, with ordinary useful education, might qualify them.’ We 
cannot believe that the enlightened legis lature of Norway will 
permit these fetters, forged by the old monopolists of the Hanse- 
atic league, to rest much longer upon the industry and intelli- 
gence of their country. 

Of the legal system, the leading feature is a Court of Recon- 
cilement, held in every parish; before which every cause must be 
carried in the first instance. Of this court we approve in all re- 
spects, except in that by which it seems to have chiefly recom- 
mended itself to Mr Laing. As the parties are not allowed 
to make use of professional assistance, there cannot be that full 
investigation into the real merits of the case, on either side, 
which is obtained by means of that invaluable test of truth, a 
skilful cross-examination. It is the more necessary with respect 
to this tribunal; because in all the subsequent courts to which 
the case may be taken, no evidence is received but that which 
appears on the notes of the commissioner, detailing what took 
place before him. He is elected every third year by the resident 
householders, from among themselves: and holds his court once 
a-month. 

The punishment of death was abolished by the Danish Go- 
vernment about the latter end of the last century—a measure of 
questionable expediency, especially in a country where the second- 
ary punishments are imperfect. But the punishment which is 
among the most effective, and which forms one of the most 
distinguishing characteristics of the country, and affords the 
most ‘unequivocal proof of the very high tone of thought and 
feeling pervi ading the whole people, is that of * The loss. of Ho- 
‘nour. ‘That a punishment, which in other countries is often 
inadequate to impose a due check on the conduct of many among 
the higher orders of the community, should here be used asa 
means : of restraint on the passions and evil dispositions of a whole 
people, is a phenomenon in social polity which seems almost 
Utopian ; but it appears to be a matter of daily and familiar ex- 
perience among the estimable inhabitants of Norway. The fol- 
lowing are Mr Laing’s observations on this subject ;— 


. 
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«« Loss of honour” has been, from the earliest times, a specified 
effective punishment in the criminal law of Norway, standing next in 
degree to loss of life. The possession of property naturally diffuses 
through all classes the self-respect, regard for character and publi ¢ opi- 
nion, circumspection of conduct, and consideration for others, which 
flow from, or are connected with the possession of property, and render 
these influential on the morals, manners, and mode of thinking of the 
whole body of the people. The Norwegian peasant has never, like the 
Swede, the Dane, the Russian, or the German, crouched beneath the 
cndgel of the feudal Baron’s bailiff. He has the feelings and proper 
pride of an independent man, possessed of property, and knowing no- 
thing above him but the law. In real high-mindeduess he is the Sp: uniard 
of the north. Among a people w hose national character and social 
condition are so formed, who are scattered in small clusters only over 
the country, and whose business and occupations are of the most simple 
kind, the loss of honour is not an unmeaning nominal punishment, as it 
would be among our manufacturing population. There is, and always 
has been, much more of the real business of the country in the hands of 
the people, and transacted by themselves, than in any ‘other country of 
Europe. They have not merely the legislative power and election of 
their Storthing, which is but a late institution ; but, in all times, the 
whole civil business of the community has been in a great measure in 
their own hands. It appears to be the general spirit of the udal law, 
that the constituted legal authorities have rather a superintending, than 
a managing power. “The division of udal property among heirs, the 
guardianship of estates belonging to minors, the settling disputes by the 
commission of mutual agreement, the provision for the poor, the support 
of roads and bridges, the regulations for the fisheries, the charge and 
conveyance of prisoners (as jails are only in the chief town of each pro- 
vince), the attendance on the courts of the district as valuators, arbiters, 
or jurymen, are among the affairs which devolve on the people under 
the superintendence of the legal authorities. The exclusion from these 
affairs and functions, which of course the legal sentence of loss of honour 
produces, is a punishment so severely felt, that there are instances of 
culprits, after that portion of their punishment, consisting in slavery for 
a certain period, had been completed, returning to their chains, commit- 
ting on purpose some petty offence, rather than live as outcasts under 
the sentence of dishonour among their former friends. It is also a 
remarkable trait of the open, simple, manly disposition of this nation, that 
a criminal very rarely, when arrested, attempts to deny or conceal any 
part of the fact, and usually at once makes a full avowal of all partic ulars ; 
even of those which could not be proved.’ 


The picture of this singular people would not be complete 
without some few particulars of their domestic habits and mode 
of life. The population is chiefly divided into proprietors who 
possess more land than they farm ; and bonder, or peasant pro- 
prietors, who live on the produce ff their own estates. ‘The in- 
comes of the former seldom exceed 800 or 900 dollars ; though 
there are some who possess as much as three or four thousand 
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pounds sterling a-year. The Norwegian valleys, crowded with 
the bonder farms, with their look of plenty and completeness, vie 
with the richest and most beautiful in Scotland. * The crops of 
‘ grain so rich and yellow; the houses so substantial and thickly 
set; farm after farm without interruption, each fully enclosed 
and subdivided with paling ; the grass fields of so lively a green, 
as free from weeds and rubbish, and as neatly shaven as a lawn 
before a gentleman’s windows ; every knoll, and all the back- 
‘ ground covered with trees, and a noble clear stream running 
‘ briskly by,’ form the usual features of the landscape. The 
farms are generally of about forty or fifty acres each, having 
besides a pasturage or grass tract in the ‘ fjelde’ (moors), where 
all the cattle that can be spared are kept through the summer, 
until the crops are taken in; and upon these outfarms there are 
houses and a regular dairy. Others dwell by the side of the 
long and deep fiords, which penetrate many miles, in a winding 
course, into the interior of the country ; ‘each,’ says Mr Laing, 
in his little land-locked bay, so shut in with rocks and w oods, 
that it resembles a small mountain lake. The high-water mark 
on the white beach is the only indication that it belongs to the 
ocean. ‘There, with his house at the foot of the rocks, a green 
spot for his cows and goats, and his little skiff at anchor before 
his door, is the fishing farmer, not so well off as the rest, because 
tempted to marry improvidently, by the preci arious prospect of 
being able to maintain a family by fishing.’ The agricultural 
bonder families live abundantly ; for, in consequence of the want 
of commerce, and the restrictions on domestic trade, they 
have but few means of disposing of their surplus produce, and 
therefore not much inducement to save it. Sugar, tea, coffee, 
and a few other articles of foreign produce, are almost the only 
things that take money out of the pocket of the housekeeper ; 
and the store for the whole year is laid in at once. Almost all 
articles of common use are manufactured at home, during the 
long winters which suspend in a great measure all agricultural 
employments. There is no want of intelligence among them. It 
is no uncommon thing to see an advertisement for a tutor or 
governess for a bonder family. The manner of living is very 
uniform among all classes ; but it is not, by any means, incom- 
patible with a superior degree of cultivation and refinement among 
the wealthier proprietors. Of this class, the following sketch 
gives a very agreeable idea :— 

‘There is something pleasing and picturesque in the primitive old- 
fashioned household ways of the Norwegian gentry. The family-room 
is what we may fancy the hall to have been in an English manor- 
house in Queen Elizabeth’s days. The floor is sprinkled with fresh 
bright green leaves, which have a lively effect; every thing is clean 
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and shining; an eight-day clock stands in one corner, a cupboard 
in another; benches and straight-backed wooden chairs ranged around 
the room ; and all the family occupations are going on, and exhibit cu- 
rious and interesting contrasts of ancient manners, with modern refine- 
ment, and even elegance. The carding of wool or flax is going on in 
one corner; two or three spinning-wheels are at work near the stove ; 
and a young lady will get up from these old-fashioned occupa- 
tions, take her guitar in the win dow-seat, and play and sing, or gallopade 
the length of the room with a sister, in a way that shows that these 
modern ee have been as well ti aught as the more homely 
employments. The breakfast is laid out on a tray at one end of this 
room, which is usually spacious, occupying the breadth of the house, 
and lighted from we sides. People do not sit down to this meal, 
which consists of slices of bread and butter, smoked meat, sausage 
dried fish, with the coe tankard, generally of massive silver, full « if 
ale, and with decanters of French and Norwegian brandy, of which the 
gentlemen take a glass - this repast. This is the breakfast of old times 
in England. The coffee is taken by itself an hour or two before, and 
generally in the ieee While the gentlemen are walking about, 
conversing and taking breakfast, the mistress is going in and out on her 
family affairs, servants enter for orders, ne ig ehbours drop in to hear or 
tell the news, the children are learning their catechism, or waltzing in 
the sunbeams in their own corner; and the whole is such a lively ani- 
mated scene, without bustle or confusion, all is so nice and bright, and 
the manners of people towards each other in family intercourse are so 
amiable, and with such a strain of good breeding, that the traveller who 
wishes to be acquainted with the domestic life of the Norwegians, will 
find an hour very agreeable in the family-room.’ 

Our limits will not permit us even to allude to the many other 
interesting subjects scattered through Mr Laing’s book, some of 
which—as the mode of farming, the system of corn-banks, the 
unchecked distillation of potatoes, and the manner of supporting 
and employing the houseman and agricultural labourer, their 
prospects and condition—are important elements in the constitu- 
tion of society as there existing. We must content ourselves with 
one more extract, relating to the life of the bonder, and other 
general characteristics of this sir ngular people. 


If there be a happy class of people in Europe, it is the Norwe: 
gian bonder. He is the owner of his little estate: he has no feu- duty 
or feudal service to pay to any superior. He is the king of his own 
land, and landlord as well as king. His poor-rate and tithes are too 
inconsiderable to be mentioned. His scat or land-tax is heavy, but 
every thing he uses is in consequence so much cheaper ; and he has that 
which renders the heaviest tax light,—the management of it by his own 
representatives, and the s satisfaction of publicity and economy in its ap- 
plication. He has the satisfaction of seeing, from Storthing to Stor- 
thing, that the taxes are diminishing, and the public debt paying off. 
He is well lodged; has abundance of fuel ; and that quantity of land, in 
general, which doce not place him above the necessity of personal labour, 
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but far above want or privation, if sickness or age should prevent him 
from working. He has also no class above him; nobody who can look 
down upon him, or whom he or his family look up to either to obtain 
objects of a false ambition, or to imitate out of a spirit of vanity. He 
has a greater variety of food than the same class in other countries ; for 
besides what his farm produces, which is mostly consumed in his house- 
keeping, the fjelde, the lakes and rivers, and the fiords, afford game, 
fish, and other articles. He has also variety of labour, which is, per- 
haps, among the greatest enjoyments in the life of a labouring man: for 
there is recreation in change. His distant seater,* his wood-cutting for 
fuel, his share of the fishery in the neighbouring river or lake, give that 
sort of holiday work which is refreshing. His winter toil is of the 
same kind; as steady agricultural labour in the field is out of the ques- 
tion. It consists in making all the implements, furniture, and clothing 
that his family may require; thrashing out the crop, attending to the 
cattle, distilling his potatoes, brewing, and driving about to fairs or 
visits. The heaviest part of it is driving wood out of the forests, or 
hog hay from the fjelde. He has no cares for his family, because he 
knows what their condition will be after his death, He knows that his 
wife succeeds to him, and as long as she lives unmarried the only differ- 
ence made by his death is, that there is one less in the family. On her 
death or second marriage, he knows that each of his children has a right 
to a share of his property ; and according to their number he makes his 
arrangements for their either living on the land as before, or dividing it, 
or for being settled in other occupations, and taking a share of the value 
when it comes to be divided. 

‘ There is no circumstance in the condition of the people of this 
country which strikes the observer more than the great equality of all 
classes, not only in houses, furniture, diet, and the enjoyment of the 
necessaries and comforts of life, but in manners, habits, and character : 
they all approach much more ne arly to one standard than in any other 
country, and the standard is far from being a low one as to character, 
manners, and habits. In howe the educated and cultivated class are, to 
English feelings at least, far above the higher classes in other foreign 
oe ‘They seem to have more affinity to those of our own coun- 
trymen ; but the eas classe appear to have made a nearer approach to 
the higher than in other countries. This is probably owing to the dif- 
fusion of propel ty { roing y on perpe tut ally through all the ranks of soc iety, 
and carrying down with it to the lower strata its humanizing influences 
upon the character, the civilisation, the self- -respect, the moral restraint, 
the inde pendence of spirit, and the amiable manners and consideration 
for others in domestic intercourse, even among the lowest of the people, 
which in other countries are found only among the classes in easy cir- 
cumstances. The cause seems to be, that between the distribution and 
general dissemination of property by their peculiar law of succession, 
and the general simplicity of the way of living, a greater proportion of 
the people 1 really are in easy circumstances than in any other country 
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in Europe. The alternate descent and ascent of property through the 
whole mass of society, like heat applied to the fluid in a cauldron, has 
brought the whole to a nearly equal temperature. All have the ideas, 
habits, and character of people possessed of independent property, which 
they are living upon without any care about increasing it, and free from 
the anxiety and fever of money-making or money-losing.’ 

The principle of equal partition of land among all the child- 
ren, retained in Norway from the earliest period, prevailed also 
in England before the Conquest. A relic of it remains in the 
law of Gavelkind, still existing in Kent. The different effects 
produced on society by the retention of that law in the one 
country, and its general disuse in the other, are remarkable. In 
Norway, chiefly | “by its operation, a high standard of sufficiency 
has been preserved among the middle and labouring classes. 
Population has beey prevented from increasing too rapidly by 
the fear which people have of falling below the general standard. 
There has, therefore, been a continual prevé alence and diffusion 
of ease and well- being. But, on account of the absence of great 
inequalities of condition, and therefore of many of the usual sti- 
mulants to exertion, society has been kept at a low level. Great 
social freedom has indeed always existed, in consequence of the 
land being in the hands of the mass of the people; but there 
has been a want of ability, until a very recent period, to com- 
bine for the preservation of their political independence. During 
their earlier history, their political liberties were often variable 
and uncertain. After the union of their crown with that of 
Denmark, in 1380, it appears that the Danish nobility gradually 
encroached upon their privileges ; for when, in 1660, the crown 
and the people combined against the nobility, and abolished the 
States in Denmark, a similar revolution also took place in Nor- 
way; and that country continued under absolute government 
until the establishment of its constitution in 1814. Their udal 
laws trained them in the management of their own affairs; and 
produced that feeling of self -respect which the possession of 
property, and of land in particular, i is calculated to give. These, 
together with the civil institutions preserved or introduced w hilst 
they were under the Danish crown, prepared them for the large 
measure of freedom to which they have now attained. The 
evil of their udal system is its tendency to obstruct the deve- 
lopement of intellect, and to keep society stationary. But 
since 1814 they have made great progress. Stimulants to men- 
tal activity are now no longer wanting. Their continual colli- 
sion with Sweden, the problem of their internal restrictions on 
trade and commerce, the routine of their government, and the 
wholesome struggles always arising in a free state, will supply 
them, Their land will become more productive, by the appli- 
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cation of science to its cultivation; their trade will also be ex- 
panded. If we open our ports to their timber, which we may 
one day see accomplished, their wealth will increase. And, ac- 
cording to the experience of the last twenty years, wealth will 
not materially disturb the peculiarities of their social system. 


Art. IL1—1L. A Letter to the Right Honourable Viscount Mel- 
bourne, on the Causes of the Recent Derangement in the Money 
Market. By Roserr Torrens, Esq. I’. R.S. London: 1837, 
2. The Causes and Consequences of the Pressure upon the Money 
Market, with a Statement of the Action of the Bank of England 
Jirom the \st October, 1833, to the 27th December, 1836. By J. 
Horsey Patmer, Esq.. London: 1837, 

3. Reflections suggested by a Perusal of the Pamphlet of Mr 
Horsley Palmer. By S.J. Loyp, Esq. London: 1837. 

1. Reply to the Reflections, Xc., of Mr S. J. Loyd. By J. H. 
PatmMer, Esq. London: 1837. 

5. Observations on the Recent Statement of J. H. Palmer, Esq. 
By Samson Ricarpo, Esq. London: 1837, 

6. The Cause of the Present Money Crisis Explained, in An- 
swer to the Pampilet of Mr Horstry Parmer. By W. Ben- 
nison, Esq. London: 1837. 

7. A Defence of Joint-Stock Banks. By Daviv Satomons, 
Esq. London: 1837. 


r¥ tue commercial and pecuniary history of Great Britain during 

the last twelve months, deserves to be carefully studied and 
meditated. In January, 1836, trade and industry were generally 
believed to be in the most satisfactory condition. The country 
was perfectly tranqui!, mercantile and monied men had the great- 
est confidence in each other, the foreign demand for our manu- 
factures was great beyond all former precedent, all sorts of la- 
bourers had full employment, prices were moderate, and the Bank 
of England had above seven millions of coin and bullion in her 
coffers. Now, as every one knows, no political convulsion has 
taken place in the interval, the public tranquillity has never been 
for a moment disturbed, the home and foreign demand for our 
manufactures continued till recently to be as great as ever, the 
gloomy anticipations that were at one time entertained with respect 
to the late harvest have not been realized, and many important 
public works have been undertaken in the course of the past year. 
Such being the case, a person unacquainted with the circum- 
stances would naturally conclude, that there must now be more 
confidence than ever,—that the extraordinary extension of manu- 
factures and trade must, by making most foreign countries our 
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debtors, have determined the balance of payments in our favour 
to such an extent as to render the accumulation of bullion in- 
convenient to the Bank. But how reasonable soever these con- 
clusions may appear to be, not one of them, we are grieved to say, 
would be consistent with the fact. Instead of increasing, 
confidence has been wellnigh destroyed, a great derangement 
has taken place in commercial speculations, and instead of being 
increased, the stock of bullion in the Bank has been reduced 
from above seven, to not more than three and a half millions, and 
that establishment has been placed in the greatest jeopardy ! 
Such are some of the anomalous results we have lately witnessed. 
It is of the greatest importance that they should be satisfactorily 
explained ; for, till this ‘be done, it will be impossible to devise 
measures calculated to prevent their recurrence; or to hinder 
what seem well planned commercial speculations degenerat- 
ing into mere gambling adventures. No wonder, theref fore, 
that this matter should have excited the deepest interest, and 
that some of the ablest amongst our commercial and monied men 
should have publicly stated their views with respect to it. 

There seems to bea very general, we might almost say universal, 
concurrence of opinion among those who have given any attention 
to the subject, that the late and present difficulties have mainly 
originated in something unsound in the state of the currency. 
Neither, as we apprehend, can there be a doubt as to the correct- 
ness of this conclusion, ‘There might, indeed, and most probably 
would be, commercial revulsions, and a fall of the exchange, even 
though the currency were wholly ne or fluctuated exactly 
as a metallic currency would do; but there is not the slightest 
reason for supposing that they would be either half so frec quent, 
or severe, as under ‘the existing system. A mixed currency, or a 
currency of coin and paper supplied like that of England, is ex- 
posed to fluctuations in its amount, and capacity of transacting 
business, ten times greater than any that could attach to a 
purely metallic currency; or to a mixed currency fluctuating ac- 
cording to the demand for bullion. If the currency consisted 
wholly of gold, or if no additional supplies of paper could be ob- 
tained except upon the deposit of an equivalent amount of gold, 
no general rise of prices could take place, except when there was 
an influx of the precious metals; and these, as every one knows, 
cannot be accumulated in any one country toa much more con- 
siderable degree than in others. But when individuals or asso- 
ciations are allowed to issue notes, or paper fitted to serve all the 
purposes of money, not upon a deposit of bullion, but merely 
upon their receiving a promise to repay it, with interest, at some 
future period, a new and most powerful element of variation is 
brought into the field. The currency no longer fluctuates as it 
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would do, did it consist of bullion. Most provincial bankers never 
look to the state of the exchange in transacting their business, 
but merely to the state of prices and of credit among their cus- 
tomers. Suppos e, to illustrate the principle, that the exchange 
is at par, that is, that bullion is odie leaving the country nor 
coming in: In this case, were the currency either metallic, or 
issued | upon a’metallic basis, it would neither be increased nor 
diminished, whatever might be the tendency to speculate, or the 
variation in the price of certain articles. But, under such cir- 
cumstances, the existing currency of Great Britain might, and it 
is most probable would, fluctuate very greatly. When any thing 
occurs to occasion a rise in the price ‘of corn, or of any other 
leading article; to allay any previous panic or discredit ; or to in- 
crease the public confidence; the spirit of speculation is im- 
mediately at work, and an increase of the issues of the joint- 
stock, and private banks invariably follows. The Bank of 
i ngland might not, and, it is probable, in such a case would 
not, make any addition to her issues. But the provincial banks, 
seeing the exchange at par, and paying but little attention at 
any time to its fluctuations, by which they are only indirectly 
and remotely affected, would certainly increase their i issues, and 
be more liberal of accommodation. The impulse once given, 
vires acquirit eundo. ‘The additional facilities for obtaining mo- 
ney, would enable individuals to keep back a portion of their 
produce from market, in anticipation of an advance; the public 
confidence, which is always greatest when prices are rising, and 
the sup yply of money is increasing, would be still further aug- 
mented; and this in its turn would, no doubt, lead to an ad- 
ditional issue of notes. <A period of adventitious and deceitful 
prosperity would most likely follow, till at length the currency 
becoming overloaded, there would be a continued drain upon the 
Bank for gold for exportation ; and this, by narrowing the cir- 
culation, in L ondon, and increasing the difficulties in the way of 
obtaining pecuniary accommodation there, would be sure in the 
end to occasion a fall of prices, and a general state of discredit 
and embarrassment,and it may be bankruptey ‘ 

It is plain, therefore, that the ultimate check of paying in gold, 
on demand, affords no security, in a country like this, for the most 
indispensable requisite in a properly constituted paper currency, 
viz.—that it should vary in amount and value exactly as the cur- 
rency would do, were it metallic. On the contrary, it is clear that 
it may be increased, while a metallic currency would have been 
either stationary or Gminished: ; and conversely, and that, conse- 
quently, it may occasion fluctuations in prices, and in the ex- 
change, that would not otherwise have been heard of. 

Were these only possible and contingent occurrences, still, as 
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they necessarily involve consequences that must, if realized, 
deeply prejudice the public interests, they ought to be most 
sedulously provided against. But the evil we have endeavoured 
to depict is not merely possible or probable, but present. We 
have not to deal with a contingent and future, but with an ex- 
isting and urgent state of things. Neither is it of new or recent 
occurrence. On the contrary, the bankruptcy and ruin that 
overspread the country in 1792, and in 1825-1826, as well as 
our late and present difficulties, have all had the same origin ; 
that is, they have all grown out of the defective and vicious prin- 
ciples on which our paper currency has been established. 

It is not necessary, in order to get a sufficiently distinct view 
of the circumstances which occasioned the late and present diffi- 
culties, to go farther back than January, 1836. At that epoch 
the exchange 2 was either at par or slightly i in our favour,—showing 
consequently that the currency was at its proper amount, and that 
it ought neither to be iner eased nor diminished otherwise than 
through the influx or efflux of bullion. But while matters were 
in this situation, a peculiar combination of circumstances con- 
spired to set on foot and inflame a wild and dangerous spirit of 
speculation. The favourite objects to which the public attention 
was directed, were the formation of companies for the construction 
of Railways, and the establishment of Joint-Stock Banks. ‘The 
ruin of those concerned was the worst evil that could result from 
the formation of crude schemes of the former description, or 
from the undertaking of works that could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to yield a profitable return. But it was quite other- 
wise with the rage for banks. Had they been only banks of 
deposit, their multiplic ation, how little soever it might have 
been required, could not have been productive of any ‘conside T- 
able inconvenience. Unfortunately, however, they were not 
so restricted; and, besides undertaking the care of other peo- 
ple’s money, they almost all set about issuing money of their 
own. ‘The extent to which paper mints of this description 
were multiplied, during the early part of the past year, would 
hardly be believed by any one not conversant with the facts. 
From 1826, when the act authorizing the formation of joint 
stock banks in England and Wales passed, down to the 31st of 
December, 1835, being a period of ten years, sixty joint stock 
banks had been established in England and Wales, giving an 
average of six banks a-year. But in 1836 a new era ‘began—a 
mania for joint stock banks suddenly grew wp—and such was 
its violence that between the Ist of January and the 26th of 
November, 1836, no fewer than forty-two of these establishments 
had been organized and brought into competition with those pre- 
viously existing ! 
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In point of fact, however, the number of banks created during 
the past year was vastly greater than appears from this statement. 
We believe that, at an average, each of the forty-two new 
banks had from four to six branches ; and as these branches 
transact all sorts of banking business, and enjoy the same credit 
as the parent establishment, from which they are frequently at 
a great distance, they are, to all intents and purposes, so many 
new banks ; so that, instead of forty-two, it may be safely affirm- 
ed, that about two hundred new joint-stock banks were opened in 
ky ngland and Wales in 1836! It is of importance, too, to ob- 
serve, that more than three-fourths of these banks issued notes 
payable on demand; that many of them had a very numerous 
proprietary ; and that, whether justly or not, most of them en- 
joyed at their first outset the unlimited confidence of the public. 
The wonder, under such circumstances, certainly is not that their 
issues were increased, but that they were not much more increas- 
ed than they actually have been. ‘The subjoined statement 
shows the amount of their issues, and those of the private banks, 
since the publication of the quarterly returns in 1833. 


Account of the aggregate amount of Notes circulated in England and Wales 
by Private Banks, and by Joint Stock Banks and their Branches, distin- 
guishing Private from Joint Stock Banks. (rom Returns directed by 
3 and 4 William IV. 


RL RE A kf 


Private |Joint Stock} 


Banks. Janke. | 


Quarters ending, Total. 


£ £ £ 
28th December, 1833, 18,836,803/1,315,301| 10,152,104 
29th March, 1834. 18,733,400) 1,458, 427|10, 191,827 
28th June, oa (8,875,795)] ,642,887]| 10,518,682 
27th Sept. > 8,370, 423)1,783,689)10,154, 112 
28th Dec. ‘ 18,537 ,655)2,122,17¢ 3|10,659,828 
28th March, 1835. |3,231,206)2,188,954|10,420,160 
27th June, 18,455, 114/2,484, 687/| 10,939,801 
26th Sept. |7,912,587 2,508,037] 10,420,623 
26th Dee. /3,334,¢ 86312,799, 551}11,134,414 
26th March, 1836. 8,353,894 3,094,025) 11,447,919 
25th June, , 18,614,132/3,588,064/ 12,202,196 
24th Sept. |7,969, 121| 3,969,121/11,733,945 
3ist Dee. 154é 53,500/4,258,197/12,011, 697 


Diaceneietinaeaiiaaeessatiatammaamiasiaiastat taal lee 
It appears from this table that the issues of the joint-stock 

banks have been increased between the 26th of I 

1835, and the 3lst December, 1836, from L.2,799,551, 

L.4,258,197, being an increase of L.1,458,646, or of dies 

fifty per cent! And it will be recollected, that in January, 

1836, when this increase began, the exchange was but slightly 
VOL. LXV. NO. CXXXI. E 
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in our favour, and that the currency was either full or very nearly 
so. What, therefore, was to be expected, but that the excessive 
multiplication of banks, and the addition to their issues, should 
depress the exchange and occasion a heavy drain for bullion ? The 
difficulties that grew out of this state of things could not possibly 
take any one by surprise who is acquainted with the most ob- 
vious principles. The sy mptoms were glaringly obvious. ¢ The 
* commonest observer must,’ as Mr Horsley Palmer has truly stated, 
* have seen the gathering clouds and dreaded the consequences.’ 

But we should vastly underrate the effect of this sudden and 
unprecedented multiplication of banks, if we estimated their in- 
fluence on the currency, by the mere addition they made to the 
issue of notes. This, in truth, was the least part of their ef- 
fect. The immense mass of bills, checks, and other substi- 
tutes for money, which they were the means of putting into cir- 
culation, were of themselves far more than sufficient to occasion 
a redundancy of the currency, though they had not issued « 
single note. It is true that their excessive multiplication led to 
the suppression of a few private banks; and to a contraction of 
the issues and business of several of those that still went on. 
But the preceding table shows that the diminution of the private, 
was much less than the increase of the joint-stock issues; and, 
with respect to the other part of their business, there can be no 
comparison. ‘The facilities given by the joint-stock banks to the 
discount of even the worst species of paper, the loans they made 
on the pledge of their own stock, combined with the economized 
use of money resulting from many thousands of their partners 
using checks who, for the most part had previously used notes 
or coins, all contributed to swell the amount of currency beyond 
all reasonable bounds ;—to add very powerful incentives to the 
spirit of speculation, and, in the last place, to depress the ex- 
change, and bring about that drain for bullion that has so much 
reduced the stock i in the coffers of the bank. 

Having thus briefly endeavoured to exhibit the extraordinary 
increase of joint- -stock banks in 1836, we have next to enquire 
into the contemporary conduct of the Bank of England. Early 
in the year, it became obvious to every one acquainted with the 
mere elementary principles of money and commerce, that the in- 
ordinate increase of joint-stock banks would very speedily render 
the currency redundant ; and that, unless the Bank acted with 
equal sagacity and vigour, she would be placed in a situation of 
extreme hazard. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank’s coffers at 
the commencement of the year was, as already stated, little 
above seven millions ; being about three millions under the pro- 
portion, as compared with “her liabilities, which was necessary, 
according to the evidence of Mr H. Palmer in 1832, to give her 
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adequate security. And while her bullion was thus reduced, all 
sorts of wild and delusive projects were afloat; every day was 
giving birth to a new bank in some part of the country; vast 
quantities of American and other securities were, at the same 
time, brought for sale into our markets; and, in March, one of 
the principal officers of the Bank of the United States arrived 
in London for the avowed purpose of negotiating a loan, which he 
effected, on behalf of that ests ablishment ! T he fancied security 
of the greater number of merchants and money dealers, and the 
reckless eagerness with which they contracted new engagements, 

while they were thus being brought to the very edge “of a preci- 
pice, is a fact as instructive as it is “humili iting. T hat a dangerous 
crisis was at hand was, however, clear to every one not a slave to 
mere routine practice, or who had the slightest knowledge of 
principle. The leading Bank directors were sensible of the 
coming storm; and the question, whether they acted in this 
emergency prudently and vigorously, and with a due regard to 
the safe ty of the Bank and the public interests, is one of equal 
difficulty and importance ; and forms one of the principal topics 

discussed in the numerous pamphlets quoted at the head of this 
article. ‘The conduct of the Bank during the past year has been 
ably defended by Mr Horsley Palmer, and ably ‘impugned by 
Mr Loyd. Perh: aps it will be found that it is of a mixed character ; 
ind that in some parts it is censurable, whilst in others it deserves 

to be applauded. In order the better to enable the reader justly 
to appreciate the points under discussion, we subjoin the follow- 
ing table of the issues, liabilities, and bullion of the bank from 
January, 1836, to March, 1837. 





2 eee “ee Ee ee ee ae ee 


Bullion. 
Quarters ending Cireulation.| Deposits. Securities. Gold. | Silver. 

















i2zth January, 1836, )2,000 19,169,000 31 D4, 5000 6,625,000)451,000 





th ee ” 17,427,000! 18,366,000 31,022,000,6,957,000/ 514,000 f 

sth Mareh a 17,739,000) 16,966,000 29,806,000 7,153,000|548,000 
pth April, % 18,063,000/14,751,000 27,927,000/7,239,0006/562,000 
pd May, 9 Pet yp ett ta 100!27,042,0007,214,000]568,600 
Bist May, = 3,051,000! 13,273,000)26,534,000\7,088,000)575,000 
8th June, * 17,899,000113 3,8 10,000)271: )3,000 6,784,000] 578,000 
126th July, - 17,940,000) 14,495,000)28,315,000)6,35 1,006 jz »,000 
aad August, ., 18,061,000!14,796,000 29,345,000) 5,766,000|559,000 

Oth September, ,, 18,147,000/14,118,000/29,406,000'5,211,000/508,000 
1isth October, 5, 17,936,000) 13,324,000/28,845,000 4,810,000/447,000 
;i 5th November, ,, 17,543,000) 12,682,000) 28, 134,000/4,558,001 375,000 
113th December, ,, 17,361,006)13,330,000)/ 28,97 1,000 4,545,000 
jidth January, 1837. 17,422,000)14,354,000)/30,565,000 $1,287,000 
loth F ‘e bruary, 99 17,868,000] 14,230,000)31,085,000 4,032,000 
7th March, ” 18,178,000) 13,260,000!30,579,000 1,048,000 


| 
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It is seen from the account of bullion in the coffers of the 
Bank in this table, that it was increased above L.700,000 in the 
quarter ended the 5th of April, 1836, when it began to fall off. 
It further appears, that the issues of the Bank were increased 
during the same period about L.800,000. Under ordinary cir- 

cumstances, such an increase, being nearly identical with the in- 
crease of bullion ; in the Bank, would have been quite unobjec- 
tionable ; but considering the peculiar position in which the 
Bank was then placed, we are clear that, instead of increasing, 
she ought to have narrowed her issues. This would certainly 
have been, as Mr H. Palmer has stated, acting in anticipation of 
events likely to occur; and have violated the ‘principle by which 
the Bank professes to be guided of allowing the public to regulate 
the currency for itself through the demand for bullion. But 
there are not many absolute ‘principles ; that is, there are not 
many that will admit of being rigidly enforced at all times and 
under all cireumstances; and we do not think that this is one of 
that small number.- Had the Bank been the sole issuer of cur- 
rency, the principle might and ought to have been enforced ; but 
under the actual circumstanees of the case it should have been 
modified. It is true, that to have acted in the way we have sug- 
gested, would have been ‘anticipating’ But the stock of bul- 
lion in the Bank was below its proper level; and there was not, 
and could not be so much as the shadow of a doubt, that the 
waters were already out, and the winds beginning to blow. 
Every moderately well-informed man, and none more clearly than 
Mr Horsley Palmer, foresaw the coming tempest; and, on the 
same pt inciple that a prudent commander, on the first symptoms 
of an approaching storm, reefs his sails, lowers his topmasts, 
locks down his hatches, and sets his pumps in order, ought the 
Bank to have anthdgated and prepared for the crisis she knew 
she could not possibly escape. [very new spaper that got within 
her w: alls contained accounts of the opé ning of new banks in all 
parts of the country ; she re was a rapic land all but universal rise of 
prices: every day was adding to the enormous mass of American 
securities and bills; the exchange was gradually falling; and every 
thing portended, in a manner not to be mistaken, the near 
a pproach of the period when the Bank would be called upon to 
stand in the gap, and to give gold for paper till the currency 
had again recovered its value. ‘The danger she had to encounter 
was alike imminent and certain ; and it surely was the bounden 
duty of the Bank to have made every preparation for coming 
successfully out of the trial to which she was to be exposed. 

By adding to her issues from January to April, 1876, the Bank 
certainly contributed to strengthen the joint-stock mania, and 
tempted well-conducted banks also unduly to extend their issues. 
The Bank, they might have said, upon whom the brunt of any 
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derangement must fall, is increasing her issues; the currency 
is therefore clearly deficient, and we may safely i increase ours. 
Hence it is clear that the adherence of the Bank to principle 
was in this instance productive of mischief. And it is the more 
to be regretted, as the Bank is seldom equally inflexible on the 
other side. She has, on various occasions, yielded to the pres- 
sure of external circumstances, and increased her issues in the 
anticipation of events, when she well knew that such increase 
was contrary to her own rule and to strict peaeiyte. 

When, however, the exchange did set fairly against the coun- 
try in the latter pe of April, the Bank took he most proper 
methods for meeting the drain for bullion. She, it will be borne 
in mind, has, whether beneficially or not we need not stop to 
enquire, a sort of double character. Besides issuing notes in 
exchange for bullion, she issues them in discount of mercantile 
paper, and on deposits of convertible securities, &c. Now, it is 
clear that when paper begins to get scarce in the metropolis, in 
consequence of a demand for ballion on the Bank, there will be 
a greater demand upon her for discounts ; and if she do not con- 
trive, in one way or other, to check this demand, it will be impos- 
sible for her to reduce the issues, or, consequently, to lessen the 
demand for gold. ‘There are, however, only two ways in which 
the Bank can effect this necessary contraction of discounts. She 
must either reject great numbers of the bills sent in to be negotiated ; 
or she must raise the rate of interest so as to make fewer be sent 
in. ‘The latter is uniformly almost the wisest course. If the 
Bank proceed _by rejecting bills she exposes herself to the impu- 
tation of acting parti: uly and unfairly ; and though such charges 
are generally made without the least foundation, she can hardly 
help doing what is almost as bad, that is, acting arbitrarily and 

apriciously. The parties whose bills are reje cted have frequently 
good grounds for complaints: and they never fail to ascribe the worst 
motives to the Bank, and to proclaim that she is answerable for 
all the difficulties in which they may be involved. But though 
nothing of this sort happened, still the rejection of bills to narrow 
the circulation should never be resorted to except in cases of neces- 
sity. ‘The contraction ought, in as far as possible, to be brought 
about by a general and equal pressure, and not by throwing the 
whole burden on the shoulders of Messrs A , B, and C, who should 
bear no more than their fair proportion. ‘The Bank directors, 
impressed with a sense of the justice of what has now been stated, 
raised the rate of interest in June from four to four and a half per 
cent ; but as the drain for gold still continued, and the increasing 
demand for discounts prevented the contraction that would other- 
wise have been effected, the interest was still further raised in 
August to five per cent, at which rate it has since continued. 
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The effect of this rise in the rate of interest on the part of the 
Bank, intended as it was known to be to assist her efforts to 
narrow the currency, so as to meet the drain for bullion, had a 
powerful influence. The market rate of interest in the metro- 
polis immediately rose to the rate fixed by the Bank, or a little 
higher ; a feeling of suspicion and distrust was generated ; Ame- 
rican securities “ceased to be in demand; a severe check was 
given to the abusive and dangerous practice of rediscounting, 
which had been carried on to an enormous extent by many 
of the country banks; and not a few of the latter began to find 
themselves in a very perilous situation. It is, however, of im- 
portance to observe, that, though speaking generally, the engage- 
ments and issues of the private banks have been very consider- 
ably diminished, this does not appear to have been the case with 
the joint-stock banks. On the contrary, the latter went on 
increasing their issues, as if bullion, instead of leaving, had been 
continuously flowing into the coffers of the Bank ;—the amount 
of their notes in circulation during the quarters ended the 
26th of March, 25th June, 24th September, and 3lst De- 
cember, 1836, being respectively 1..3,094,025, L..3,588,064, 
LL. 3,969,121, and L.4,258,197 :—making an _ inerease of 
L.1,164,172, or at the rate e of no less than thirty-seven per 
cent; though from April to September there had been a heavy 
drain of bullion from the country, and none had been imported 
from September to December. This, were there nothing else 
to allege against them, strikingly exemplifies the extreme inex- 
pediency of vesting the power to issue paper in numerous bodies, 
having conflicting interests, and being only remotely affected by 
the exch: ange. Perh; aps, however, it will be said that they only 
followed the ex: ample set by the Bank of England, and that her 
issues, which amounted to L.18,063,800 on the 5th of April, 
when the drain was beginning to take effec t, were hardly at all 
diminished in the subsequent months hin it was at its height, 
and amounted to L.18,061,000 on the 23d August. But this is 
at most only a non-reduction, and can never be alleged as ari 
excuse for a great and rapid increase. In truth and reality, 
however, the whole statement is fallacious. In estimating the 
issues of the Bank of England, we must, if we would arrive at 
any sound conclus ions, separate between her London and her 
country issues. ‘The lather depend upon entirely different prin- 
ciples, and are noways connected with the former. They prin- 
cipally come in the p lace of the paper of country banks that has 
been by agreement withdrawn to make room for them, and they 
are always /ess in amount than the paper so withdrawn. It is 
plain, therefore, that the Bank may consistently increase her 
country circulation at the very time that she is exerting herself to 
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diminish the circulation generally ; and conversely. It is by the 
state of the London circulation, of which she has a monopoly, , and 
which becomes a standard for the rest of the empire, that her 
proceedings with respect to the currency are to be estimated. 

And if we refer to this, which is the only unerring test, it will be 
found that the London circulation, which amounted on the Ist 
of October, 1833, to L.16,500,000, was reduced, on the 27th of 
December, 1836, to L.13,500,000; being a deduction of three 
from sixteen and a half millions, or of eighteen per cent. During 
the past year the London and country issues were respectively as 
follows :— 


1836. 

March 29. London issues, ‘ 14,400,000 

Branch Banks, do. . ; , 3,600,000 
——-—— 18,000,000 

June 28. London, ; ; ‘ ‘ 14,200,000 

Branch Banks, , 3,700,000 
——_——._ 17,900,000 

Sept. 27. London, . ‘ ‘ 14,500,000 

Branch Banks, : 4 3,600,000 
——— 18,100,000 

Dec. London, ‘ ‘ é 13,500,000 

Branch Banks, ; 3,800,000 
———— «17,300,000 

—Mr Palmer’s Tract, p. 17. 


It is clear from this statement that the London issues of the 
Bank were materially reduced during the course of last year. 
Whether they should have been more reduced, is a point as to 
which we shall afterwards have something to say. But of the 
fact that they were reduced there can be no manner of doubt ; 
and had the issues of the joint-stock and other banks been redu- 
ced in the same proportion, or had they even continued stationary 
at their amount on the 25th of March, there is reason to think 
that the drain for bullion might have been easily dealt with, and 
that the stock of bullion in “the coffers of the Bank would have 
been at this moment at least double what it really is. 

However, despite the contrary action of the joint-stock banks, 
the contraction of the London circulation, the rise in the rate of 
interest to five per cent, combined with ‘the moral apprehen- 

‘ sion it excited in all prudent minds that there was mischief abroad,’ 
produced, as already stated, a powerful reaction. ‘The blind and 
undistinguishing confidence that had previously prevailed, was 
shaken, and it became much less easy to obtain pecuniary 
accommodation in London; and as the number of bills afloat, and 
the facilities for obtaining fresh discounts were both reduced, 
prices began rapidly to give way. In consequence of this altered 
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state of things, the drain upon the Bank for gold gradually de- 
clined; and since the Ist of September there has been either 
none demanded for exportation, or none worth notice. * 

It is true, however, that there has been, between the Ist of 
September and the present moment (30th March, 1837,) a re- 
duction of from L.1,500,000 to L.2,000,000 in the stock of bul- 
lion held by the Bank ; and that this heavy reduction has not been 
apeempented by any corresponding diminution even of her 

London issues. This apparent contradiction of all sound prin- 
ciple, and especially of the peculiar principle by which the 
Bank professes to regulate the amount of paper afloat, has been 


* The following table, prepared at the Custom House, is said to ex 
hibit the export of bullion from London in 1836. But considerable quan- 
tities are exported without being entered, and it cannot be much de pe nd- 
edon. The exports to the United States principally take place from 


Liverpool. 


Quantity and Value of the Precious Metals Exported to Foreign Countries in 
1836:—The Value calculated at the Average Price of Bullion in London in 1836, 


Countries to which Gold in alue ¢ Silverin (Value at 4s 
Exported, Bars and L.3, 17s. § Bars and (11d. per oz. 
Coin, Tr OF Coin. 


OZ. L 
ae ae 27,886) 6 802,310,210) 575,14 
Rotterdam, .. .. .» 21,512) 83,: 134,665) 33,52¢ 
i vee ae 22,000 5,47: 
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severely censured by. Mr Loyd and others. But though we 
agree with Mr L oyd in thinking that the issues of the Bank have 
not been suffici ently contracted since September last, we do not 
admit that the diminution of bullion in her coffers in the interval, 
while her paper remains undiminished, affords any solid ground 
on which to impeach her management. When it is affirmed that 
the issues of the Bank ought to be governed by the influx and 
eflux of bullion, reference is always, either expressly or tacitly, 
made to its influx or efflux from or to foreign parts. ‘The fact of 
an unusual supply of bullion being required in consequence of the 
discredit of the local currency, or of any other cause in a particu- 
lar part of the country, would not warrant the Bank making any 
alteration in the amount of her circulation in London. An inter- 
nal demand of this sort might take place when the exchange is in 
our favour; and when, therefore, the issues of the Bank should 
be increased. ‘The state of the exchange is generally, in fact, the 
only thing that should be looked to in determining whether the 
currency be at its proper level. And hence, whatever changes 
may take place in the distribution of bullion at home, cannot, so 
lone as they do not depress the exchange, afford any room or 
ground for diminishing the issues of the Bank. 

Now, the greater part by far of the bullion withdrawn from 
the Bank, since September, has not been abstracted in conse- 
quence of the depression of the foreign exchanges, but through 
discredit at home. ‘The abuse of every sound principle in the 
conduct of banking had been, if possibile, carried to a greater 
extent in Ireland th: in in England; and the reaction and discredit 
was, of course, felt more severely there than here. ‘There was 
scarcely, indeed, a bank in Ireland of which suspicions were,not 
entertained ; and in the course of October a run began upon most 
of the Irish banks, which in the ensuing month proved fatal to 
the Agricultural Bank—a great joint-stock association, established 
about two years before, and which had about thirty branches. It 
was not supposed, while this run was in progress, that Bank 
of England notes were legal tender in Ireland; and the Bank of 
Ireland, the Provincial Bank, &c., consequently made every 

effort to a themselves with gold coin; which they could 
ras do by selling securities in London, and then demanding 
specie from the Bank of England. ‘The sum so obtained ex- 
ceeded a million sterling ; and the events in Ireland, and other 
circumstances, having excited an incipient degree of discredit in 
various parts of England, the bankers began very generally to 
increase their reserves of Bank notes and coins. ‘This is the 
true history of the diminution of the stock of bullion in the Bank’s 
coffers since the Ist of September last. ‘There was not, as Mr 
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Loyd seems to suppose, any doubt whatever as to the causes of 
the run, and the destination of the bullion drawn from the Bank. 
It is clear, too, that the latter could not have stopped a drain of 
this sort by simultaneously contracting her issues. On the con- 
trary, the fair presumption is, that a measure of this sort, by ren- 
dering pecuniary accommodation from the metropolis still more 
difficult to be obtained, would have increased the discredit in Ire- 

land, and the provine ‘al parts in England, and occasioned a heavier 
drain for bullion. 

But though we are thus clearly of opinion that the internal 
drain for gold now alluded to would not of itself have warranted 
the Bank directors in reducing the circulation, we are at the 
same time ready to admit, that there were other circumstances 
which should have led them, since October, to act in the wi iy of 
contraction much more vigorously and systematically than they 
have done. The stock of bullion in the Bank was reduced, in 
October, to about, five millions ;—being less than half the sum she 
ought to possess, to place her in a state of security ; the efflux of 
bullion to foreign parts had no doubt ceased, but none had be- 
gun to be imported ; the exchange was wavering, and there was, 
beside ‘8, every reason to suppose that, should confidence be again 
restored, there would be a fresh over-issue ; and that consequently 
the Bank, with narrowed and insufficient means, would have to 
withstand a renewed drain. Under these circumstances the Bank 
ought undoubtedly to have narrowed her issues: and to accom- 
plish this, she should have raised the rate of interest to six or seven 
per cent, or more, had it been necessary, to lessen the pressure 
upon her for money. 

The Bank directors may, no doubt, reply, and in fact have 
replied, that they are aware their issues should have been 
limited ; but that they have not been at liberty any time, 
since the middle of October, to follow the course which a 
respect to a would have pointed out, and they were most 
anxious to follow; but have been compe led, by a regard to other 
interests, reluctantly to deviate from it. We doubt, however, 
whether this apology ean be sustained, except in a very recent 
instance. ‘The first duty of the Bank, and that to which all 
other considerations ought, speaking generally, to be at all times 
subservient, is the regulation of the currency, so as to preserve a 
sufficient supply of bullion in her coffers. Circumstances, which 
the directors are unable to control, have already hindered, and 
may again hinder, them from accomplishing this ; but this is the 
one object to the attainment of which their efforts should be sys- 
tematically directed. ‘The monopoly of the London circulation 
was given them merely as a means by which they might the 
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more easily bring it about. The protection of commerce, and 
the support of credit is no part of their duty. It may reasonably 
indeed be expected that they should render to both all the assist- 
ance in their power ; but the protection of the public from inju- 
rious fluctuations in the quantity and value of money, and the 
maintenance of an adequi ite stock of bullion, ought to be the 
paramount consideration. We do not go the length of saying, 
that the Bank ought never, under any circumstances, to post- 
pone this consideration to others ; but these would require to be 
very peculiar, indeed, and such as do not seem to exist in the pre- 
sent instance. 

We take for granted, from the publicity they have obtained, 
that our readers are sufficiently acquainted with the cireumstan- 
ces that led to the downfal of the Northern and Central Bank. 
This bank, which had been established at Manchester so late as 
1834, with a paid-up capital of above L.700,000, and about forty 
branches, had so grossly mismanaged (to use no harsher pbrase) 
its business, that, after getting itself involved in the greatest em- 
harrassment, and exhausting every other resource, it was compell- 
ed to apply to the Bank of E ‘ngland for assistance ; and had this 
been denied, it would have been obliged to stop payments. ‘The 
Bank, anxious to avert a cate \strophe of this sort, which, it was 
feared, might occasion a panic in Lancashire, came forward to 
the support of the embarrassed establishment, and made large 
advances on its account. Different opinions have been enter- 
tained as to the propriety of this interference on the part of the 
Bank; but we believe there is now a pretty general agreement 
among well-informed parties, that she ought not to have come for- 
ward. We have little doubt that this is a sound opinion. The 
interference of the Bank blinded the public to the real defects 
and practical working of a system as to which it ought to be well 
informed. It also establishe a most inconvenient precedent ; for 
if the Bank interfere in one case of this sort, it is difficult to see 
on what grounds she can refuse to interfere in other cases ; and 
if she become a point @appui, on which all embarrassed joint- 
stock banks may fall back when they get into difficulties, it is 
plain that what little security we might otherwise have for their 
good management will be very much impaired. However, we 
might have excused the interference, had the assistance which 
the Bank of England undertook to render to the Northern and 
Central Bank been furnished without adding to, or keeping up 
the circulation at an improper amount. If the directors choose 
to sell Exchequer bills, the dead w eight or other securities, and 
to apply the produce of such sales in propping up bankrupt mis- 
managed establishments, it is their affair and that of their pro- 
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prietors, and concerns no one else. But we agree entirely with 
Mr Loyd in thinking, that if the advances were made, as we 
suspect was the case, not from spare funds in the possession of 
the Bank, but by adding to the quantity of paper afloat, when 
the most obvious principles required that it should be diminished, 
the transaction was one for which it will be very difficult to find 
any valid excuse. 

The Bank also interfered, and with much less reason, in the 
ease of Messrs Esdaile. That the stoppage of the latter 
‘would have been injurious to the London bankers is, we believe, 
true; but it would not have been injurious either to the Bank or 
the public ; ; and if the bankers anticipated any evil consequences 
from it, they should have taken the entire responsibility of wind- 
ing up its affairs upon themselves, and not have pressed that duty 
upon the Bank. 

The radical defect, in fact, in the constitution of the Bank, 
consists in its oor too muchin the feelings and views of 
the mercantile class. It is managed by merchants, and we need 
not wonder that it should sy mpathize with them. It m: iy, how- 
ever, be inferred, with almost unerring certainty, that the Bank 
is acting on erroneous principles, when its conduct is w armly ap- 
proved by the merchants, and conversely. Whenever the city 
articles of the metropolitan papers teem with eulogies on the con- 
duct of the Bank, we may be quite certain that mischief is 
abroad. A merchant is anxious to get bills readily discounted 
at a low rate of interest ; and his good or bad opinion of the Bank 
directors depends, in nine cases out of ten, on their readiness to 
negotiate the paper he lays before them. ‘lhis might be a fair 
enough test of the liberality, though it would be none of the 
prudence or sagacity of the Bank, were she a bank of deposit 
only, and had nothing to do with the issue of notes. But in the 
actual situation of the Bank, her other business is, or at all 
events ought to be, subservient to her functions as an issuer and 
revulator ‘of the currency. With her the salus populi should be 
the governing principle; and her liberality to the merchants should 
rarely begin ‘till she has provided for the security of the public 
by amassing a stock of bullion equal at least to the third part of 
her liabilities. 

We acknowledge that it is very difficult for parties in the 
situation of the Bank directors, to resist the solicitations and exag- 
gerated representations of those among whom they live, and with 
whom their own interests are frequently identified. No doubt too, 
there may be, and have been, eases in which the public interest 
requires that they should give way to their solicitations, and when 
it would be wrong in them to abide strictly by principle. It is 
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their duty to compare one course of conduct with another ; and 
if there be solid grounds for concluding that an adherence to 
principle on any particular emergency, would be productive of 
decidedly greater inconvenience and injury to the public gene- 
rally, then can fairly be expected to result from a departure from 
it, does any one doubt that they should modify their action ac- 
cordingly ? We admit that this is a power very liable to be 
abused, and its exercise is always to be viewed with extreme sus- 
picion ; but still we do not see, so long as the present facili- 
ties for the increase of spurious credit. are allowed to exist, 
how it could be denied to the Bank without involving the most 
serious consequences. ‘The assistance recently afforded to 
certain houses engaged in the American trade is an example of 
this. Owing to ‘the reckless imprudence with which their pa- 
per was negotiated by the money dealers in town and country, 
the houses in question were led to contract engagements to an 
enormous amount, and out of all proportion to their capital. But, 
from extreme and misplaced confidence there is but a step, and 
that not a difficult one, to unreasonable and unfounded distrust. 
‘The money dealers of London and the provincial bankers, find- 
ing they had gone too far on the one side, went, as on such 
occasions they uniformly do, immediately as far round in the 
opposite direction ; and it soon became all but impossible for the 
parties referred to, to get their paper negotiated on any terms! 
In this situation they had nothing for it but to apply to the 
Bank. ‘The latter, however, owed nothing to them; and had 
she interfered and increased her responsibilities, when she was so 
ill provided with bullion, merely that she might extricate Messrs 
A, B, and C from the abyss into which their folly and avarice had 
plunged them, her conduct would have been w holly indefensible. 
But, unfortunately, the downfal of the parties referred to would 
have compromised the public interests to an extent which those 
unacquainted with the circumstances would not easily imagine. 
Had the Bank refused to take their paper, bills to the amount of 
from L.8,000,000 to L.12,000,000, would have instantly ceased 
to be negotiable; and it is all but certain that the shock which 
such an event would have given to credit, would have produced 
an extent of bankruptcy and ruin, to be paralleled only by what 
ve the breaking up of the Mississippi scheme in Trance. 

Under these circumstances, the Bank, though with great reluc- 
tance, did come forward, and having provided as well as she 
could for her own ultimate security, and for the effectual reduc- 
tion of the engagements of the tottering houses, consented to 
take their paper. ‘That this proceeding will involve some in- 
crease of issue is certain; and the transaction is, in so far, objec- 
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tionable. It is, however, believed, and we think with good reason, 
that, owing to the extensive discredit that has taken place in the 
manufacturing districts, a channel has been created more than 
sufficient to take off all the additional paper the Bank will have 
to issue without allowing it to influence the exchange. 

We hardly think that, i in this instance, there can be any dif- 
ference of opinion as to the conduct of the Bank. Had she not 
thrown herself into the breach the consequences would have been 
frightful. At the same time, however, we are disposed to think 
she might in some degree have anticipated this crisis, and have 

taken measures in the view of its coming on. ‘The extent to 
which the American houses had been availing themselves of the 
facilities afforded by our present monetary system for the creation of 
spurious credit and confidence, have been well known for at least 
twelve months past ; and for more than six months it has been 
known that they had traded very far beyond their means, and 
were involved in the most serious difficulties. More recently 
it began to be pretty obvious that they would have to fall back 
upon the Bank ; and if she were satisfied of the policy of ex- 
tending a helping hand to them, or even supposed she might be 
compelled, on public grounds, to assist them, she should have 
endeavoured to prepare herself beforehand, as well as she could, 
for such a contingency, by narrowing, as much as possible, her 
issues in other quarters. Hence we cordially agree with those 
who contend that the rate of interest should have been raised in 
September or October, or later, to 6 or 7 per cent. ‘This would 
have made the richer class of merchants, manufacturers, and 
tradesmen reduce their demands for discounts to the lowest 
point, so that there would have been a larger amount of money to 
advance to others. Had the Bank raised the rate of discount 
when Government raised the interest on Exchequer bills, the 
latter measure would have had all the effect that was anticipated. 
Those who urged the Chancellor of the Exchequer to raise the 
rate of interest on the bills in question, did so principally in the 
view of enabling the Bank to sell them, and consequently to 
contract the circulation with the least inconvenience to the pub- 
lic; but it was quite clear, that if the Bank did not raise the rate 
of discount, when the rate of interest on Exchequer bills was raised, 
the only effect of selling the latter would be to occasion a cor- 
responding increase in the applications for disecounts—and such 
has turned out to be the fact. ‘ As the issues of the Bank,’ 
to use Mr Loyd’s words, ‘ do not appear to have been reduced, 
‘ we must conclude that this measure has only served to enable 
‘the Bank to sell her Exchequer bills and increase her discounts, 
* thus forcing upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer a rise in the 
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‘rate of interest upon his unfunded debt, instead of charging 
‘ an increased rate of discount upon commercial bills.’ 

It is certainly true, as Mr Palmer has remarked, that from 
September to the present time (30th March) no bullion, or next 
to none, has been demanded from the Bank for foreign remit- 
tance ; but this, though an extenuation, does not seem to be any 
good justification of the refusal of the Bank to raise the interest. 
The deficiency of her treasure made it the bounden duty of the di- 
rectors to persist, as far as possible, in a systematical, undeviating 
course of contraction, till bullion had begun to flow in a full 
continuous stream into their coffers. Had they been in possession 
of eight or ten millions of bullion, there would have been nothing 
to censure in their keeping interest at 5 per cent. 

After all, however, it is most probable that the exchange will 
speedily become favourable; and that the Bank will be able to 
accumulate a sufficient stock of bullion without farther reducing 
her issues or raising interest. ‘The fall that has taken place in the 
price of most articles since the first rise in the rate of interest, 
must, by fitting them the better for the foreign market, tend to 
bring about this result; which will be still further promoted 
by the shock given to credit, and the check to importation from 
abroad. These, no doubt, are merely probable events ; and many 
things may occur to hinder them from being realized. We do 
not, “therefore, think that this is a case in which success should 
atone for the omission of any thing that might have been done to 
render it more secure. We grant that the Bank could not help 
coming forward to the assistance of the American houses; but 
we think she should have counteracted whatever tendency to in- 
crease this might occasion by a corresponding action on the 
other side; that is, by raising the rate of discount and making 
money dearer. 

Ps the whole, therefore, looking at the conduct of the Bank 

England and the provincial banks, from the Ist of January, 

18 ane, it appears to be sufficiently established— 

First, That the excessive and unprecedented multiplication of 
joint-stock banks in the early part of last year, their competition 
with each other and with the previously existing banks, and the 
addition they made to the existing mass of money and of the sub- 
stitutes for money, was the sole cause of the unfavourable ex- 
change and of the heavy drain for bullion that began to operate 
upon the Bank of England in April, 1836— 

Second, That though the Bank of England erred in not taking 
measures in anticipation of the drain, her measures to stop it after 
it did set in were judiciously contrived, and occasioned its cessa- 
tion by the Ist of September— 
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Third, ‘Vhat the Bank of England is not to be blamed for not 
reducing her issues in consequence of the discredit in Ireland in 
November, and the consequent drain of bullion to that part of 
the empire ; and 

Fourth, That the conduct of the Bank since October or Novem- 
ber seems, except in the case of the American houses, to have 
been determined too much by a regard to the supposed exigencies 
of commerce ; and that there has not been that steady effort to 
contract her issues in order to occasion an influx of bullion, which 
the inadequate supply of treasure in her coffers rendered imper- 
atively necessary. 


If we be right in the above conclusions, it follows that we have 
no security, unless some radical change be made in the law relating 
to joint-stock and private banks, against the recurrence of a state 
of things similar to that we have just witnessed ; or it may be one 
much worse. We have already seen that during the whole period 
from April to September, when the exchange was notoriously 
against the country, and the exportation of bullion was dis- 
cussed in every newspaper, the joint-stock banks went on in- 
creasing their issues at a rate that would have been most unwise 
even had the exchange been greatly in our favour. Mr Loyd 
seems to think that some excuse may be found for this con- 
duct in the defective returns laid before the public by the 
Bank of England. But these returns, how defective soever in 
other respects, proved distinctly, that the stock of bullion in 
the coffers of the Bank was progressively diminishing ; and 
though the managers of the joint-stock banks might not be 
aware of the extent to which the town issues of the Bank 
were reduced, the rise in the rate of discount from 4 to 44, and 
then to 5 per cent, must have satisfied them that the Bank was 
alive to the danger, and was endeavouring to obviate it. ‘The 
more, indeed, that the subject is enquired into, the more idle will 
be found the attempt to establish the paper currency of the coun- 
try on sound principles, unless the power to supply it be confined 
to one issuer. Suppose that, owing to any circumstances, the 
currency becomes abundant, and that the Bank of England is 
obliged to contract her issues: in such a case, the country bank- 
ers see, speaking generally, that they ought also to contract ; 
but being a very numerous body, comprising several hundred 
establishments, scattered over all parts of the country, each 
is impressed with the well-founded conviction that all that he could 
do in the way of contraction would be next to imperceptible, and 
no one ever thinks of attempting it so long as he feels satisfied of 
the stability of those-with whom he deals. On the contrary, 
every banker knows, were he to withdraw a portion of his notes, 
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that some of his competitors would most likely embrace the 
opportunity of filling up the vacuum so created ; and that, con- 
sequently, he should lose a portion of his business without in any 
degree lessening the amount of paper afloat. Hence, in nineteen 
out of twenty cases, the country banks go on increasing their 
aggregate issues long after the exchange has been notoriously 
against the country ; and when at length they are compelled, be- 
cause of the altered state of things in the metropolis, to pull up, 
the chances are ten to one that the contraction is carried to an 
improper extent. A revulsion of this sort seldom occurs without 
destroying some of the provincial banks. We have already seen 
that the recoil in November destroyed the Agricultural Bank of 
Ireland, and the fall of the Northern and Centrat Bank might, 
but for the interference of the Bank of England, have proved 
fatal to sundry other establishments. We have had, and we may 
depend upon it we shall continue to have, if the present system be 
inaintained, a constant alternation of glut and deficiency. At 
one time money is sure to be in excess, confidence blind and indis- 
criminating, and prices high ; and at another time money is as sure 
to be deficient, distrust universal, and prices low. It is not easy 
to exaggerate the evils inseparable from such alternations; they 
go far to convert industrious undertakings into mere gambling 
speculations ; and render it impossible, even for the most prudent 
individuals engaged in business, to form at any time any distinct 
notion of what may be their state twelve months hence. ‘The 
history of the country from 1790 down to the present day teems 
with examples of what has now been stated. It is, however, 
very difficult for those not familiar with the circumstances, to 
form any adequate notion of the sudden and powerful operation 
of fluctuations, even in districts not peculiarly within the sphere 
of their operation. ‘The following memorial may be referred to 
in proof of this,— Birmingham not being affected by any particu- 
lar discredit. It was presented to Lord Melbourne in March last, 
and was signed by all the principal merchants, manufacturers, 
and traders of the town. ‘The facts it communicates are in no 
degree exaggerated, and are equally striking and instructive :— 


*“ My Lord,—We the undersigned merchants, manufacturers, and 
other inhabitants of the town of Birmingham, beg leave respectfully to 
me - to your Lordship the following facts :— 

. During the last two or three years a very great improvement has 
aon place i in the trade and commerce of the town and neighbourhood. 
The workmen have generally been placed in a condition of full employ- 
ment and good wages, producing a general state of satisfaction and con- 
tentment among them, Their employers also have enjoyed a condition 
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of ease and security which might be called affluence when compared with 
the losses, difficulties, and anxieties, which they endured for several 
years before. No stock of goods was accumulated—no over-trading of 
any kind existed; the products of one man’s industry were readily ex- 
changed for those of another, and all the products of industry in every 
trade were carried off into the absolute consumption of the people quite 
as fast as they could be produced. 

“2, Suddenly, within the last three months, with all the elements of 
general prosperity remaining unimpaired, this gratifying state of things 
has disappeared, and has been succeeded by a general state of difficulty 
and embarrassment, threatening the most alarming consequences to all 
classes of the community. Orders for goods are countermanded and 
discontinued both for the foreign and home trade. 

« The prices of goods are falling, so as in many cases to occasion a 
loss instead of a profit on their production. The process of production 
is thus obstructed ; the workmen are beginning to be discharged, or to 
be placed upon short employment ; and we are confident, that unless re- 
medial measures be immediately applied, a large proportion of our popu- 
lation will shortly be thrown entirely out of employment. 

«“ 3. We earnestly solicit the serious and immediate attention of His 
Majesty’s Government to this alarming state of things, confidently hop- 
ing that they will forthwith adopt decisive and effectual measures for its 
relief.” 


We do not know that any measures can be taken for the relief 
of the actual misery resulting from such a state of things; but 
certainly the legislature will most strangely neglect its duties, if it 
allow a system productive of such consequences to continue to 
spread its roots and scatter its seeds on all sides. So long as 
any individual or set of individuals, how bankrupt soever in for- 
tune or character, may usurp the royal prerogative, and issue 
money without let or hindrance, so long will it be issued in ex- 
cess, in periods when prices are rising and confidence high ; and 
be suddenly and improperly withdrawn when prices are falling 
and confidence shaken. All the causes of fluctuation inherent 
in the nature of industry are aggravated a thousandfold by this 
vicious system, at the same time that it brings many new ones 
into existence. There is not, in fact, any reason for supposing, 
had our currency been either metallic, or made to fluctuate ex- 
actly as it w ould have done had it been metallic, that the diffi- 
culties in which we have been, and still continue to be involved, 
would ever have been heard of. The inordinate increase of 
banks, of money, and of the facilities for obtaining money in the 
spring of last year, led to that increase of prices, to that multi- 
plication of wild and absurd projects, and to that excess of con- 
fidence which distinguished that period; at the same time that, 
by bringing on a fall of the exchange and a drain for bullion, 
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they insured that revulsion of which we are now feeling the ef- 
fects. If it be wished that the country should be kept for ever 
under an intermittent fever —now suffering from a hot and 
then from a cold fit, now in an unnatural state of excitement, 
leading to, and necessarily ending in an unnatural state of de- 
pression—the present money system is the best possible. But 
our readers, we are quite sure, will agree with us in thinking, that 
a fever of this sort is not more injurious to the animal than to 
the political body. So dangerous a disorder is not to be trifled 
or tampered with. This is not a case in which palliatives and 
anodynes can be of any real service. If a radical cure be not 
effected it will paralyse and destroy the patient. 

Now, to accomplish this radical cure, that is, to make sure that 
the fluctuations of the currency shall not in future exceed those 
that would occur were it wholly metallic, i¢ is indispensable that 
all local notes be suppressed, and the issue of paper confined entirely 
to one body. Nothing short of this can be of any material ser- 
vice. ‘The exacting of security, previously to the issue of notes, 
would not hinder that competition among the issuers that is 
the bane of the present system; nor prevent their being at one 
time in excess, and at another time deficient. If we would pro- 
vide for that unity of action, and that equality of value that is 
so indispensable, we must make an end of a plurality of issuers. 
If one body only were intrusted with the issue of notes, it might 
immediately narrow the currency when bullion began to be ex- 
ported, and expand it when it began to be imported ; and the 
legislature might enforce its observance of such regulations as 
would effectually prevent the fluctuations in the quantity and 
value of money ever exceeding those that would take place 
did it consist wholly of the precious metals. But nothing of the 
sort can be attempted so long as it is supplied by more than one 
source. Every thing must then be left to the discretion of the 
parties. And it will certainly happen in time to come, as it has 
invariably happened in time past, that some of them will be 
increasing their issues when they ought to be diminished, and 
diminishing them when they ought to be increased. 

Mr Loyd, whose authority on all questions of this sort is so 
deservedly high, states distinctly that ‘an adherence to sound 
* principle would certainly lead to the conclusion, that the issues 
* of paper money should be confined to one body, intrusted with 
‘ full power and control over the issues, and made exclusively re- 
‘ sponsible for the due regulation of their amount. —(P. 52.) He 
is, however, disposed to think that the practice in this country of 
individuals and associations issuing notes has been so long esta- 
blished, and become so intimately connected with the habits and 
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prejudices of the people, as to leave but little hope of its eradi- 
cation. Wedo not, however, think that the difficulties in the 
way of the suppression of local notes would be found to be nearly 
so great, were it set seriously about, as Mr Loyd seems to in- 
fer. Were Parliament to enact that all local or provincial notes 
payable on demand should cease to circulate on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1840, their withdrawal might, we apprehend, be effected 
with very little trouble and inconvenience. The circulation of 
notes, now that those for less than L.5 have been withdrawn, 
is far from being one of the principal sources of banking profits. 
The stamp duty, the expense of engraving, and the still heavier 
expense necessary to keep notes afloat, and to provide for their 
payment when they may he uppen to be presented, cut deep into 
the profits made by their issue. Our readers are aware that 
several country banks have, within the last half dozen years, 
withdrawn their own notes from circulation, and issued in their 
stead those of the Bank of England, according to certain terms 
agreed on with the latter. ‘Vhe banks in question would not cer- 
tainly have done this had it made any serious inroad on their 
profits. But it has not sensibly diminished them; and the proof 
of this is, that the banks which have made this arrangement de- 
rive quite as large profits as are derived by those that continue 
to issue notes of “their own. We submit that this is decisive of 
the whole question. It proves that the profits of the provincial 
banks are not sensibly impaired by the substitution for their own, 
of Bank of England notes. Had the project for suppressing 
local notes been ‘productive of any considerable loss to the issuers, 
it would have furnished a pl: ausible, though by no means a valid 
argument against it: for it would be contradictory and absurd to 
pretend that any sct of persons can be entitled ‘permanently to 
enjoy a privilege i injurious to the community. But there is no 
room or ground even for an appeal, ad misericordiam, on the 
part of the private issuers. ‘The fact that numbers of them 
have spontaneously, and without solicitation of any kind, aban- 
doned the privilege of issue, and replaced their own notes with 
those of the central issuer in London, shows conclusively that 
the privileg ge in question is worth little or nothing ; and, conse- 
quently, that it may be withdrawn without entailing any consi- 
derable hardship on any one. It is essential to the placing of 
the currency on a proper footing that all local notes should be 
suppressed ; and as their suppression would not be injurious to 
the issuers, what possible reason can be alleged for continuing 
their circulation ? 

But it may be, and, indeed, has been said, that though the 
suppression of local notes might, under other circumstances, be 
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desirable, it would be of no use to attempt it at present, seeing 
that the power to make unlimited issues would then be engross- 
ed by the Bank of England; and there is no security that she 
would act so as to preserve the value of the paper 6n a level 
with that of gold. We believe, however, that she would so act. 
An undivided responsibility would then rest with the Bank ; her 
action in one direction would no longer be impeded, as at present, 
by a contrary action in another direction; and she would be directly 
and individually responsible for every mismanagement that might 
occur. At the same time we are ready to admit that the engage- 
ments of the Bank, as a dealer in bills and money, have frequently 
a strong te ndency to make her swerve from the strict line of her 
duty as an issuer of money ; and we have previously endeavoured 
to show the operation of this disturbing cause since October last. 
We, therefore, are disposed to think, that in the event of a mea- 
sure being introduced for the suppression of local notes, some 
security should be obtained from the Bank that her conduct as 
an issuer should be governed at all times, and under all cireum- 
stances, by the strictest adherence to principle. Mr Loyd sug- 
gests, that for this purpose, the business of the issue of money by 
the Bank should be entirely separated from her other business ; 
that its superintendence should be committed to a committee 
of currency, chosen from among the directors; and that a repre- 
sentative of the Government should be present at all its delibe- 
rations. We see nothing in this that could be justly objected 
to; and if the Government commissioner had, as he ought to have, 
a veto on all proposals for adding to the issues, the public would 
have every necessary security for the proper working of the sys- 
tem, and the avoidance of all manner of fluctuations. At the 
determination of the Bank charter, measures might be taken 
either for separating the issue of paper entirely from the Bank ; 
or, if that should be thought inexpedient, for participating in the 
profits such as they are derived from that source. 

We are firmly persuaded that nothing short of some plan of 
this kind can be of any material service. ‘Che cardinal defects 
in the present monetary system are, The multiplicity of issuers, 
and the too great sympathy of the Bank of England with the 
mercantile class. ‘he previous statements have shown how 
both these defects might be obviated. Various country banks 
having voluntarily abandoned the privilege of issuing notes with- 
out in any degree affecting their profits, no injury, it is plain, 
could be done them by providing for the total suppression of such 
issues within the space of two years. Neither could the Bank 
of England justly object to the appointment of a commissioner 
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having a veto on her issues. ‘This officer would have nothing to 
do with the ordinary management of the Bank ; and his influence 
would only begin to be felt when the directors were discussing 
whether they should not prefer expediency to principle, and en- 
croach on the rules they have laid down for their own guidance. 

Far, indeed, from objecting to the appointment of such an officer, 
the Mevetere, we have little doubt, would be well pleased to have 

him amongst them. ‘They would then be able to reply to the 
solicitations of the merchants,—‘ We should be most happy to 
‘ meet your views, but it is impossible ; we cannot at this moment 
‘ sell securities, and the commissioner will not allow another note 
‘to be issued!’ They would in this way be able to escape that 
charge of illiberality of which they always seem to entertain a 
most unreasonable terror; and embarrassed and bankrupt con- 
cerns would cease to be bolstered up, as at present, at the ex- 
pense of principle, and sometimes to the injury of the country. 

We repeat our conviction that there is not really so much as 
the shadow of a foundation for thinking that any measure which 
does not involve the suppression of loc: al notes can give equality 
of value to the currency, and obviate those fluctuations that are 
so destructive of the public interests. If we will have local 
notes, we need not flatter ourselves that we shall get rid of the 
fluctuations inseparable from their issue. ‘The one is the inevita- 
ble consequence of the other. ‘They must stand or fall together. 

We are surprised that a person so well informed as Mr Loyd 
should lay so much stress, as he appears to do, on the publication 
of * proper’ returns by the Bank of England. It is very true 
that the returns, as at present published, are good for little ; but 
it is farther true that they never can be rendere d good for much. 
We think that a distinction should be made between the town 
and country issues ; but, except in this respect, little can be done 
for their improvement. ‘The amount of bullion in the Bank fur- 
nishes those unacquainted with the circumstances that influence 
its supply with no rule by which to regulate their conduct as 
issuers of paper. It may be augmented by supplies brought 
from the interior at the moment when, perhaps, the exchange is 
either at par or declining; and it may, on the other hand, be 
diminished by the withdraw al of supplies from the provinces 
when the exchange is in our favour. ‘lhe central issuers being 
aware of the circumstances, can govern their conduct accordingly ; 
but the local issuers having no such peculiar knowledge, would, 
even if they regulated their proceedings by the official returns, be 
constantly liable to err. But this, as we have already seen, is 
what they rarely if ever do, W hat is the business of all is uni- 
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formly neglected by every one. ‘The responsibility under which 
they act does not come sufficiently home to their apprehensions. 
It is too divided and too remote to have any practical influence. 
Hence they look only to the state of credit and prices in their 
own immediate neighbourhood, and to the supposed stability of 
those with whom they deal ; so that they are frequently increasing 
their issues when they ought to be contracting them, and vice 
versa. ‘There was not a manager of a provincial bank in Eng- 
land who did not know, as well as Mr Loyd or Mr Horsley Pal- 
mer, that the exchange was most unfavourable, from April till 
September last, and that there existed, during the whole of that 
time, a heavy drain for bullion upon the Bank; and yet they 
went on, in the teeth of this knowledge, increasing their issues 
faster than they ought to have done, had the exchange been all 
the while in our favour! It is the veriest delusion possible to trust 
to amended returns or to any sort of publicity, for security 
in a case of this sort. Fluctuations and uncertainty are of the 
essence of a currency supplied by different issuers. If the coun- 
try continue to tolerate the latter, it will unavoidably continue to 
suffer the perpetual recurrence of the former, 


Art. 1V.—Coleccion de obras y documentos relativos a la Historia 
Antigua y Moderna de las Provincias Del Rio de la Plata, 
tlustrados con notas y disertaciones. Por PepRo DE ANGELIs. 

2 tom. fol. Iuenos Aires: 1836. 


T° is a sure sign of thrift when the heir to an estate, on coming 

into possession, falls to work at once with the arrangement 
of his papers, title deeds, and muniments. In like manner, when 
a young republic begins to search its archives, and publish the 
records of its early history, we are justified in concluding that the 
passionate period of its existence has already gone by; that it 
feels pleasure in looking back calmly on the past; and that the 
enquiring spirit which “always expands with the enlargement of 
its sphere of operation, has already gained new force and elas- 
ticity within it, from a career of prosperity. We should have 
been pleased if these volumes had been published at the expense 
and risk of the republic ; but we are still more gratified to see that 
they are ushered into the world under the auspices of a long list of 
subscribers. ‘The encouragement bestowed on the w ork of Sefior 
de Angelis by his fellow: citizens, is a proof that he had consult- 
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ed the general sense before he undertook it ; and manifests, more- 
over, a sentiment of enlightened patriotism which the study of 
domestic history is reciprocally calculated to promote. 

Every contribution to the history of the conquistadores, or first 
settlers in America, is intrinsically valuable; as it illustrates the 
character of a period when the human mind, shaking off the fet- 
ters of ignorance, displayed unwonted energy, and when the 
sudden enlargement of the sphere of human activity had begotten 
such an intoxication of hope, and had so complete sly overset the 
ancient landmarks of opinion, as almost to justify credulity, and 
to tinge with romance the speculations of even the wise and 
prudent, Of the collection of documents already published (for we 
presume the work is to be continued), the first volume begins 
with the Historia Argentina ; ; or account of the discovery ‘and 
conquest of the countries on the Rio de la Plata, written in 1612, 
by Rui Diaz de Guzman. This extremely valuable work, the 
most complete extant relating to the Rio de la Plata, is scarce ly 
known in Old Spain. It is followed, in Senor de Angelis’s first 
volume, by Memoirs and tracts respecting the Pampas and the 
Patagonian countries. ‘The second volume contains a variety 
of papers relative to the history of Potosi, and of Paraguay. 

It is not, however, with the conquistadores, or the early his- 
tory of Spanish America, that we have now to do. We shall hasten 
to lay before our readers the substance of the most recent narra- 
tive in the collection—the narrative of an expedition interesting 
from its design, from the perseverance with which it was com- 
pleted, and from the singular event which foiled and renderec 
abortive the bold plans connected with it ;—we mean the expedi- 
tion of D. Luis de la Cruz in 1806, to survey a carriage-road 
across the Andes, and over the Pampas, from Southern Chili to 
Buenos Aires. But before we proceed to the narrative itself, we 
shall endeavour to put our readers in possession of the circum- 
stances which led to the expedition; and shall offer such other 
preliminary explanations as appear necessary for the perfect un- 
derstanding of our author. 

At the time when the power of Napoleon had reached its 
greatest height, and the political independence of Spain was 
nearly extinguished, the situation of the Spanish colonies was 
truly deplorable. Left unprotected by the mother country, 
their commerce was almost annihilated; the British naval 
squadrons hovering round their coasts, continually threatened 
them with invasion, and effectually cut off all their maritime 
intercourse with one another. ‘lo establish overland commu- 
nications between them, ayailable for troops and military stores, 
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seemed at that time, to a people not taught by necessity, 
to be ia most cases impracticable. But over the Pampas or 
great plains between Buenos Aires and Chili, the silent course 
of traffic with the natives had beaten a path, which, it was thought, 
might afford the means of mutual protection, while it also became 
the regular commercial route. In their trade with the Pehuen- 
ches inhabiting the Andes east of Conception, and the other 
Indian tribes of the adjoining Pampas, the Chilians annually 
despatched several hundred mules laden with trinkets, some arti- 
cles of clothing, and iron ware. ‘These caravans crossing the 
mountains by the pass of Antuco, descended to the eastern foot of 
the Cordillera ; where the above-named articles were exchanged 
with the Indians, for salt, horses, and cattle. On what advantageous 
terms the Chilians carried on this traffic may be inferred from the 
fact, that the usual price paid by the Indians for the three small 
iron rings used to connect the lasso with the saddle, was two good 
horses. In these trading excursions, the Chilians often met 
among the Indians with adventurers from Buenos Aires; and 
thus, when the prices of commodities differed in the two colonies, a 
petty commerce between them took place in the Pampas, which 
only awaited an urgent demand from one side or the other to rise 
into importance. Consequently, when the activity of the British 
cruisers had intercepted all the foreign trade of Chili, and Euro- 
pean goods bore there an enormously high price, supplies of them 
began to flow in from the side of the Pampas. Among the adven- 
turers who engaged in this traffic was a Chilian, named D. Justo 
Molina, who, in 1804, crossed from Conception to Buenos Aires 
by a route apparently so easy as to be practicable even for load- 
ed carts. His report attracted the attention of the Chilian Go- 
vernment, which resolved to make an exact survey of the road. 
The offer of D. Luis de la Cruz, a native of Conception, to con- 
duct the expedition at his own expense, was accepted. Molina, 
and two other traders acquainted with the Pampas, with D. 
Tomas Quesada, a land-surveyor, and fifteen other persons, 
soldiers or servants, were appointed to form his retinue. 

La Cruz had enterprise and public spirit ; but he was a wholly 
uninstructed man, and his journal is singularly deficient in all 
that can adorn or enliven a narrative. ‘The various aspects of 
nature in the Andes, and in the great plains which lie beneath 
them, never call forth from him a single observation. The main 
business of his expedition was to measure the ground with the 
chain, and his pages seem to bear traces throughout, of this toil- 
some and monotonous operation ; or if we find this labour inter- 
mitted, it is only to give place to fatiguing palavers with the 
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Indians, recorded at interminable length. Nevertheless, the his- 
tory of the expedition, t taken altogether, has, in what it dis- 
covered and what it achieved, sufficient interest to compensate 
its want of varied details. We shall, therefore, relate its history 
succinctly, aree* its chief deficiencies by information gather- 
ed from other sources. But before we start from the fort in the 
Andes, where La Cruz assembled his attendants, it seems expe- 
dient that we should give our readers a brief account of the road, 
and the nature of the country, between that point and the prin- 
cipal seat of commerce on the sea-shore. 

From Conception, on the southern side of the bay of ‘Talca- 
huano, the road to Antuco, in the Andes, first conducts south- 
wards, a short distance, over a sandy plain, to the great river 
Biobio, which is in this part a mile and half wide; but though 
the greatest river in Chili, it is unfortunately so completely 
barred by sandbanks as to be inaccessible to even the smallest 
vessels. ‘The road leads along the right or northern bank of 
the river, the hills on the left continually increasing in height, 
and covered with trees, which in many places overhang the 
noble stream; the narrow road, or rather path for the mules, 
winding round the feet of cliffs and woody steeps. ‘The first 
day’s journey terminates at Gualqui, which may be described as 
the farm-house of an estate of truly Spanish dimensions, —extend- 
ing to the sea ten leagues distant, and embracing a surface of 
perhaps three hundred square miles. ‘The sound day the road 
leaves the valley of the Biobio, with its grand and varied 
scenery, and turns north-eastward over a succession of bleak hills, 
scantily covered with stunted bushes, and exhibiting fragments 
of lava scattered over the sandstone rock, to the village of Rere. 
The only curiosities of this place are its gigantic palm-tree, grow- 
ing in the garden of the convent, and its bell. ‘The palm-tree is 
a solitary individual of its spe cies, which has here attained an un- 
usual size, being three feet in diameter, though beyond the south- 
ern limits of the region in which the palm grows wild. ‘The 
sweet-toned bell of Rere contains a great weight of silver, and 
several pounds of gold also, collected in the vicinity, and added to 
the metal, rather from motives of piety than with a view to make 
it more elastic and sonorous. ‘The journey, of the third day, to 
Yumbel lies over a country of similar description ; the successive 
wave-shaped hills, however, gradually attaining a greater eleva- 
tion. 

From Yumbel the road, inclining more to the west, leads 
across a desert plain fifty or sixty miles in width, and destitute 
of trees or habitations. ‘This elevated plain, called La Travesia, 
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is skirted on all sides by hills luxuriantly wooded. Its elevated 
margin, and the quantity of lava and other volcanic products 
which lie in heaps on its sandstone floor, as if drifted there by 
floods, combine to impress the traveller with the belief that the 
herren plain was, at no great distance of time, the bed of a lake. 
The river Laja, descending rapidly from the Andes of Antuco, 
flows through it: but this mountain stream, confined in a deep 
and rocky bed, has not a green spot on its banks. Its wildness 
corresponds with the desolateness of the adjoining plain. The 
tedious journey across the ‘T'ravesia terminates at the village of 
‘Tucapel. The fifth day’s journey begins with crossing the Laja, 
at times a dangerous task. The country now improves in ap- 
pearance—the soil is eve ry where of voleaniec origin and ex- 
tremely fertile—the hills are covered with thick woods, and the 
Andes at no great distance rise above them in all their grandeur. 
Antuco may bet reached with a little exertion on the fifth. or with 
ease on the sixth day. 

The valley of Antuco, extending about seven leagues in length, 
from west to east, and rare ly above two miles wide, though gene- 
rally much narrower, lies at the height of about 5000 feet above 
the sea, and enjoys a most delicious climate. Its soil, composed 
of disintegrated lavas, is exuberantly fertile. Numerous streams 
from the Cordilleras enclosin » the valley descend into the Laja, 
which flows through the mid lle of it; and which, from the vast 
depth of its rocky bed, the violence of its current, its numberless 
cascades, and foat ning eddies, presents a new and impressive scene 
at every turning. This river takes its name from the schistose 
rocks or slates (aj is) which form its bed. ‘The hills immediately 
closing in the valley are thickly clothed with indigenous forests ; 
on the skirts of which the apple, pear, and apricot, introduced 
from Europe, grow in wild profusion. Some of the lateral val- 
leys, leading up to the heights of the Cordilleras on the south- 
ern side, conduct to a great wood of the Araucarian pine, the 
northern limit of that tree. On the south side of the valley, 
and about two leagues from the village, rises the volcano of 
Antuco to the height of perhaps 10,000 feet. ‘This ever active 
voleano was ascended in 1831 by the German naturalist Poeppig, 
who found the crater surrounded by a rim or wall so narrow that 
with the violent wind, whirling clouds of saline and con 
particles in his face, he was afraid to stand on it ; he therefore lay 
across it, and leaning his head over, pryed into the mysteries of 
the interior. On his descent his foot slipped on the glassy sur- 
face of the lava, and rolling down the rapid slope, he was most 
fortunately carried by the impetuosity of his fall across a crack or 
chasm in the lava about four feet wide; in which, if he had been 
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once engulfed, his cries even would have never reached the upper 
world. The volcano of Antuco, as the same traveller informs us, 
often presents in midsummer, that is in November or December, a 
singular and enchanting spectacle. When at the time of full 
moon and towards sunset, a passing storm covers with snow the 
upper part of the cone, the mountain may be seen played on by 
the blended illumination of four different lights. The sun’s last 
rays gild the summit of the cone ; lower down, on the western side, 
glow streams of red hot lava; on the eastern side the fresh snow 
glitters i in the moonbeams, while above, the mysterious glimmer- 
ing of the crater is reflected from the clouds. At the head of the 

valley of Antuco, and southwards beyond the volcano, tower the 
glaciers and everlasting snows of the Silla Velluda. ‘The name 
of this mountain, which signifies the velvet saddle, exemplifies 
the humour of the Chilian people, being given to a jagged ridge, 
resembling at a distance the edge of a saw rather than a soft seat. 
The aspe ect of the Silla V elluda, which has probably an elevation 
of 17,000 feet, is on all sides peculiarly rugged. Below the 
region of snow ‘and glaciers, its broken sides display black preci- 
pices three or four thousand feet in height ; on which may be dis- 
tinguished ten or twelve horizontal and successive rows of basal- 
tic ‘columns. 

The Cordilleras on the northern side of the Laja present the 
same appearances ; so as to impress the beholder with the belief 
that the country round Antuco has at some remote time slipped 
down from the snowy Cordilleras, as if by the falling in of an 
immense crater ; the basaltic precipices around marking: the extent 
of the ruin, while the voleano which now gives vent to the inter- 
nal fires shows its cause. 

But to return to the expedition. La Cruz assembled his party 
at Fort Ballenar, in the valley of Antuco, where he held also 
divers conferences with the chiefs of the Pehuenche Indians, and 
listened to many of their tedious harangues, which he reports in 
his journal with ser upulous fidelity. His object was to persuade 
them to accompany him, as well for the sake of their service as 
guides, as that they might assist him in conciliating the Indians 
of the plains, and bear testimony to the peaceful objects of the 
expedition. His suit was successful, and he was soon joined by 
a party of these wild cavaliers. Matters being thus arranged, he 
started on his journey from Fort Ballenar onthe 6th of April, 1806. 
In ascending the valley of Autuco he crossed a number of lively 
streams running northwards into the Laja, of which the Ruco- 
heca and the Quillay, respectively so named from two species of 
deer, and the Rio de los Pinos, which owes its title to the woods 
of the Araucaria near its source, give us hints respecting the 
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natural history of the country,—a subject to which La Cruz unfor- 
tunately but seldom makes allusion. When he had advanced 
about four leagues, he reached the deep narrow lake from which 
the Laja issues, and was obliged to turn southward, making a 
cireuit along its shore, with the craggy heights of the Silla Vel- 
luda on his right, and the Cordillera del ‘Toro on the farther side 
of the lake. His first day’s march terminated at La Cueva, a 
natural grotto in the rocks at the foot of the Silla Velluda. Num- 
berless streams from the mountains rushed from every side into 
the lake. All the rocky steeps of the Cordilleras seen from this 
point were of a yellowish colour inclining to red, except the vol- 
cano, which was of black sand or ashes. La Cruz says nothing 
of the difticulties of the road, nor of the rate of ascent from Fort 
Ballenar to La Cueva, a distance of nearly seven leagues. He 
crossed several heaps of scoriz and a bank of sand, all which we 
find alluded to in his estimate of the expense of forming a road 
for carts. 

The measuring of this intricate mountain road appears to have 
caused a delay of two days. On the 9th the march was resumed ; 
and our travellers, crossing the entre-cordon of the Cordillera del 
Toro and the Silla Velluda, entered what La Cruz ealls * the 
* famous western valley of Pailalechimellan.’ ‘This valley owes 
its reputation to its great fertility, that is to say, to its abundant 
pasture, and perhaps to its woods of Araucarian pine: for another 
Rio de Los Pinos flows northwards through it, and winds its way 
round the Cordillera del ‘Toro into the lake of the Laja. The 
elevated plain on the eastern bank of the Rio de Los Pinos forms 
the division of the waters in this part of the Andes; all the streams 
met with further on, flowing eastward into the Atlantic. From 
this place the road, which is good for carriages or easily made so, 
as La Cruz declares, ascends the Cordillera of Pichachen, of 
coarse sandstone, and then follows north-eastwards the river 
Reingui-leubu, which receives numberless streams from the Cor- 
dilleras to the south. 

In three very short journeys from La Cueva, after crossing the 
lieingui-leubu several times, the expedition arrived at Rime-mal- 
lin ; between which place and the head of the valley of Antuco, 
a distance of twelve leagues, the road is closed with snow four 
months in the year. A little below this station were the ruins of 
a chapel, built by the missionaries, whose useful labours had been 
put an end to by the revolutionary war. 

From Rime-mallin, La Cruz descended about two leagues to 
Butacura, a fertile and well watered plain where little snow falls 
in winter, and in consequence much frequented by the Indians. 
At this station as well as the preceding, having good pasture and 
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water, he remained some days to recruit his mules and horses 
after the fatigues of the journey through the mountains. ‘The 
Indians of the surrounding country flocked to visit him, and with 
them came a wandering Spaniard or two; but these people had 
little information, and the discourse of Manguel, the chief of the 
Pehuenche ladions, who accompanied La Cruz from Antuco, is 
the only one from which we can extract any thing in the least de- 
gree interesting or instructive. 


‘I did not neglect, ’ said the old chieftain, s speaking of his po licy, ‘to 
extend my views to a distance, and accordingly I travelled beyond the 
country of Mamilmapt (the country of the woods, that is, the eastern Pam- 
pas), ¢ and to that of C anigcolo, (chief of the Guilliches or southern Indians), 
for the sake of learning the strength of those nations, and of cultivating 
friends ship with them, in case they were my superiors. You are now on 
the road to Mamilmapa, and I need not tell you what your own eyes will 
soon make you acquainted with ; but of my journey to C anigcolo, I will 
relate to you the particulars. I travelled six days, to arrive at Guechu- 
guebun, where Canigcolo was then encamped, and before reaching his 
country, I crossed the Limayleubd, a deep and formidable river. At the 
place where I crossed, it is as wide as the Biobio between Gualqui and 
Conception. The float was made of blown skins, and on this I passed 
over, drawn by a horse swimming. My wife, who was afraid to trust her- 
self on the float, was fastened to it by a cord round her waist, and with 
her hands resting on it, swam after. Canigcolo is handsome, affable, and 
well-mannered ; his exterior speaks the goodness of his heart. He re- 
ceived me hospitably, made an alliance with me, and we discoursed largely 
together on the interests and means of preserving our respective states. 
He told me of his alliance with the Patagonians, who are a people that 
go on foot, very agile and robust, and armed with lassos and arrows. He 
ulso informed me, how a ship of the infidels called English, was wrecked 
within the mouth of the Limayleubi, a good way up from the sea, which 
ship = Indians had not seen entering the river; but as they travelled 
along its banks, they came on the traces of the people, who were tolerably 
nume rous, and who had built themselves comfortable habitations. Those 
English had tame fowls, pigs, sheep, and other animals, with which the 
Indians were wholly unacquainted ; and there was an interpreter among 
them, who explained the utility of these animals. They remained there 
some time, and were uniformly kind to the Indians, giving them many 
things which they desired, and among the rest, the above mentioned 
animals, that the xy might breed from them. The English disappeared of a 
sudden, embarking, it was supposed, in some European vessels which ap- 
proached the coast, or pe rhaps entered theriver. All this took place four 
years ago (in 1802), and in the mean time, the poultry, pigs, and sheep 
have multiplied,’ &e. &.—P. 58-9. 


Here we have an instance of that kind of adventure which con- 
tributed not a little, no doubt, in the early ages of mankind to peo- 
ple the earth, and to distribute the more useful species of plants 
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and animals over its surface; and which, nevertheless, in a civi- 
lized and observant age, totally escaped the notice of contempo- 
rary historians. W hile the Pampas are ennobled by a continually 
increasing stock of useful animals, the Chilian Andes are in many 
places adorned with European fruits and flowers. ‘The garden 
seeds mixed accidentally with the grain bought by the Indians, 
sooner or later fall on a genial soil, and thus is propagated far 
and wide a variety of species. At Rime-mallin and Butacura, 
La Cruz saw rape and turnips growing wild in abundance. At 
the former place, he saw a clustre of young apricot trees, and lower 
down he found some apple trees, well grown, and bearing fruit. 
But to return to the discourse of the Indian chief, it must be ob- 
served that he confirmed the statement of the missionaries, that 
the southern Andes eastward of Valdivia, Osorno, and Chiloe, are 
very low, and that the passes there are quite free from snow at all 
seasons of the year. 

We shall now advance more rapidly as we approach the plains. 
On the fourth day after leaving Butacura, La Cruz and his party 
arrived at the river Neuquen, a considerable stream, 140 yards 
wide, which receives the Reingui-leubu, and all the other rivers 
descending from the Cordillera of Pichachen. Half a mile fur- 
ther on they crossed the Cudileubu, nearly equal to the Nenquen. 
These rivers, uniting about a furlong below the ford, flow south- 
wards into the Limay leuba or Rio Negro. During this part of 
the journey a hill was pointed out to La Cruz, which was said 
to be covered with round stones like cannon-balls, whereupon he 
remarks,—* This is a common thing in many parts of the Cor- 
dilleras, and in particular I have been assured that on the eas- 
tern side of the great Salt Pans (Salinas grandes), to which the 
road we are travelling conducts, there is a valley named Mulu- 
chumelico, which is strewed over with round stones of all dia- 
‘ meters, so that there is no ball used which may not be there 
matched in size.’—P. 64. 

As the special object of the expedition was to survey the ground, 
with a view to the formation of a carriage-road, the attention of 
its leader was naturally directed to the character of the soil, and 
of the mineral bodies in the vicinity of his route. Hence La 
7 ruz notes many common geological ‘phenome ‘na with an empha- 

s and fr ‘equency which, in “the present day, would subject him to 
the suspicion of affecting a fashionable study. But the journal 
of an ill-educated Chilian gentleman, written thirty years ago, 
and not intended for the public eye, is certainly not liable to such 
an imputation. His remarks, though not those of a skilful ob- 
server, are obviously faithful and ingenuous. In his journal of 
his eighth day’s march, he says,—* We halted ina glen in which 
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are rocks filled with shells, and others with impressions like 

* stars; a matter worthy of notice, and I took specimens of both 
kinds. We continued the march, following the slope, and a 
little way on we came to a place covered with petrified trees, 
of perfect stone, yet without losing the veins and configuration 
of the original material.’ —P. 65- 66, 

Again on his 11th march—‘ We met with stones, he says, con- 
taining veins, apparently of good metal ; and further on with 
petrified shells, of each species of which I took a specimen. 
And moreover we saw a piece of a carcass of a petrified whale, 
apparently.’—P. 77. 

Hence in his description of the country of the Pehuenches ap- 
pended to his journal, La Cruz generalizes his observations in the 
following manner :—‘ In all the mountains (of the Andes) and in 
‘ the country between them and the Chadileubu (in the middle 
‘ of the Pampas) are found quantities of marine bodies embedded 
‘in rock or petrified. ‘These fossils are not confined to the sur- 

face of the Andes, but exist also at considerable depths, as is 
evident from the specimens carried down in the deeply-worn 
beds of torrents. ‘These indications do not permit us to doubt 
that the waters of the ocean have some time or other rested on 
all these countries. —P. 17. 

He furthermore informs us,—‘ In many places there are acces- 
sible masses of mineral coal (minerales de carbon de piedra), 
especially at the lower edges of the Cordilleras, along the banks 
of the rivers. —P. 75. 

It must be confessed that La Cruz was sometimes seduced by 
his sanguine hope of finding precious metals, into futile observa- 
tions. E very singular shining stone appeared to him ‘ extremely 
‘rich;’ and ‘his Indian companions, no better mineralogists than 
himself, very naturally fed his credulity. Krom his encampment 
on the banks of the C ‘udileubu, he returned to Butacura, in order 
to explore a shorter and easier route north of that which he had 
already travelled. This led him over the ee of Piu Ma- 
guida, which separates the valleys of the Neuquen and Cudileu- 
bu; and appears to project further eastw ard than the other heights 
of the Andes. T'rom the sparing intimation of La Cruz, that 
* the Silla Velluda, which is still visible, and Piu Maguida, are 
* all covered with snow,’ we may conclude that the latter rises 
above the limits of perpetual congelation. None of the moun- 
tains, south of his route from Butacura, had snow on them. 

From the encampment on the Cudileubu, the country to the 
north-east, in the direction of the route, appeared as white as 
snow, the hills being of gypsum, according to our author; but 
two or three leagues further on, the colour of the plain changed, 
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and where it formed the horizon, was like vermillion. On the 
second day, after leaving the river Cudileubu, the expedition 
reached the Cobuleubu, red river, or Rio Colorado, which ob- 
viously owes the latter name to the red soil through which it 
flows. At the place where La Cruz came on it, it was as large 
as the Neuquen, that is to say, 140 yards wide, and flowed in a 
direction north of east ; but after continuing for some leagues in 
a course nearly parallel to the road to Buenos Aires, it turns off 
south-eastwards to the sea, ‘The country beyond the river ap- 
peared barren, the soil of various bright colours, and strewed with 
stones which looked like iron, and sounded like a bell when 
struck. 

At length, on the third day’s march beyond the Cobuleubu, 
the Cordilleras were lost sight of, though the snowy summit of 
Piu Maguida was not above sixteen leagues distant. Hence 
it is manifest that elevated land intervened, and that the plain 
was reached by a gradual descent. But though the mountains 
were so distant, the proofs of volcanic activity still offered them- 
selves to view; the ground in fact was covered at intervals with 
ashes or scorie, carried down into the Pampas, probably by floods 
before the rivers had as yet worn for themselves fixed channels ; and 
there thrown into long heaps or ridges, as the scanty hints of La 
Cruz permit us to conjecture. These appearances continued till 
the arrival of our travellers at another considerable river—the 
Chadileuba, which flows southwards nearly in the middle of the 
Pampas. ‘This river was ninety yards wide and about five 
feet deep; clear and agreeable to the taste, with a slow current. 
A league beyond it to the east was another river of still greater 
magnitude, being 110 yards wide and two fathoms and a-half 
deep. ‘This second river is supposed by La Cruz to be the Des- 
aguadero, or drain of the Diamante, which is crossed on the road 
from Buenos Aires to Mendoza, But in support of a statement 
which adds so materially to our knowledge of the interior of the 
American continent, we had better produce at once the original 
authority. 


‘The river ChadileubG, according to Puelmane, a chief of the Pehu- 
enches, rises in the Cordilleras of Melalque, and was formerly named Qcu- 
pal. The great body of its waters once flowed through the valley of 
Potrol, three leagues further west, but in consequence of some flood or 
fall, it took this new course, leaving there a trifling pool extremely salt, 
all the Indians aflirming that before the rains begin plenty of good salt 
may be collected there. They also say that at the distance of five leagues 
from this place, the streamlet of Potrol unites again with the Chadileuba 
at the very point where this joins the next river, which I take to be the 
Desaguadero, as well from its situation as because Puelmanc, who has 
VOL. LXV. NO. CXXXI. G 
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much practical knowledge of the country, affirms that the Rio del Dia- 
mante, which issues from the place called Cusa, running eastwards, 
empties itself into this very channel, and turning south forms immense 
lakes in the lowlands, until joined five leagues below this by the Chadi- 
leubG, when the united streams flow ten leagues further before they 
spread out and terminate in a great lake. —P. 110. 


We are told further on, that the deep and beautiful lake in 
which these rivers terminate, is called Urre-lauquen ; i. e., bitter 
lake. Some of the Indians, however, maintained that, further to 
the south, the Chadileubu breaks out again and continues its 
course to the sea. ‘The tract of country between these rivers is 
sandy and barren; covered with numerous ponds, the haunts of 
myriads of flamingoes, swans, and other aquatic birds. The long 
reed-grass conceals also the jaguar, or some other of the feline 
species, briefly described by La Cruz as a wild-beast like a cat, 
which kills horses. It is not so easy to explain his account of an 
animal of the shape and size of a dog, with ears like a cow, and 
covered with soft wool of a bay colour, and which betakes itself 
to the waters, crying oop with such terrific loudness as to frighten 
horses. It is named after its cry ; is hunted with dogs, and taken 
with the lasso. 

The Chadileubu is the boundary between the Pehuenches and 
the Indians of Mamilmapa or Llamistas. The country eastward 
of it continually improved in appearance ; small lakes were scat- 
tered about in all directions; trees were more frequent, and in 
some places the forests extended as far as the eye could reach; 
and every where La Cruz had occasion to remark with joy ‘ that 
‘the soil was firm, and that there was no obstacle to the use of 
‘ wheeled carriages.’ 

‘The greater part of the country,’ he observes, ‘ that we have passed 
through is excellent for wheat and for breeding sheep or cattle. The 
wood is inexhaustible, since the two forests that we have passed stretch 
from north to south as far as the eye can reach, and were crossed by us 
in their narrowest parts ; the trees are all of great size, many of them 
equalling a cart-wheel in diameter, and there are plenty of loose boughs 
and underwood for fuel. The road was every where good for carts, though 
in a few places overshadowed by the trees, yet there was room enough 
for large loads. From our first starting (on the 32d day’s march), we have 
followed a well-beaten path, evidently much used, and the same which 
Molina followed, as I have been informed by his son. Deer of many spe- 
cies are numerous in these plains ; birds are very few, and there are no 
human inhabitants. —P. 159. 

The Indians who wander over the Pampas sow small gardens 
of musk and water-melons and a few herbs, but cultivate no grain. 
Good water is found every where in abundance at the depth of two 
or three feet : but immense flights of locusts, as our author affirms, 
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occasionally make their appearance and quickly destroy all the 
herbage. Jaguars lurk in the tall reed-grass in the vicinity of 
the great herds, and are the most formidable enemies of the pas- 
toral Indians. In one place much infested by these animals, La 
Cruz and his Chilian attendants rode intrepidly into the midst of 
the thick cover to rouse the game, while the trembling Indians 
looked on with amazement; but the jaguars, not used to be 
sought thus boldly, stole off timidly, and the Chilians won a blood- 
less triumph. On this adventure La Cruz remarks,—‘ In our hills 
‘ there are many large and fierce lions, and our country fellows, 
‘ such of them as have any feats to boast of, catch and despatch 
‘ them with the lasso quicker than they would a lamb.’—P. 178. 

It was not till two-thirds of the journey across the Pampas 
were completed that the great herds of wild mares were met 
with ; which, according to the Indians, extended onward without 
intermission to the eastern coast. The humid atmosphere of the 
sea-coast began now to be perceptible. Showers of rain and 
violent thunder-storms grew frequent. The country looked 
more luxuriant, and was more replete with animal as well as 
vegetable life. La Cruz exclaims in raptures, that ‘ the land is 
‘ all good for tillage or for pasture, and that the road is delight- 
‘ful.’ At length, on the 5th July, eighty-one days after leaving 
Fort Ballenar, of which fifty-one were actual days of march, La 
Cruz and his party entered the fortress of Melincué, on the 
frontiers of the government of Buenos Aires. But there he was 
surprised by a singular piece of intelligence, which at once frus- 
trated all his plans, and caused him the most serious embarrass- 
ment. He learned, in short, that the English, under General 
Whitelock, had ascended the Rio de la Plata, and were actually 
in possession of Buenos Aires. His pecuniary resources consist- 
ed almost wholly of bills on that place. He had a numerous 
retinue to support; and, considering all hope of credit at Buenos 
Aires to be irretrievably lost, he deemed it advisable to reduce 
his expenditure as iach as possible by the immediate dismissal 
of his attendants. Had his resolution been less prompt, fortune 
would have come to his aid, and he would have learned in a few 
days of the reverses which followed the short-lived triumph of 
the English. But his decision was adapted to the difficulties of 
his situation. He dismissed his followers, and hastened from 
Melincué, where his journal closes, to Cordoba, where the go- 
vernor of the province was organizing a determined resistance to 
the foreign invaders. 

Such was the abortive conclusion of this remarkable expedi- 
tion. The length of the road, accurately measured by La 
Cruz, from Fort Ballenar to Melincué was 519 British statute 
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miles, 33 yards. The entire road to Buenos Aires, by a short 
cut, passing south of Melincué, he estimated, from information 
he received, at 651 miles. To this may be added 160 miles, for 
the length of the road from Ballenar to Conception, though it 
is not evident that it was ever contemplated to render this por- 
tion practicable for wheel-carriages. ‘Thus the whole distance 
between the chief places on the opposite sides of the continent 
is little more than 800 miles; the greater part of which is a level 
plain, sufficiently supplied with wood and water, and offering no 
serious impediment to the traveller. The cost of constructing 
or repairing the road was reckoned by La Cruz at 46,051 pesos, 
of which sum 15,151 pesos were for constructing the road and 
cutting through ridges of lava and scorie in the Andes, from 
Ballenar to Butacura; 15,300 for removing difficulties in the 
Cordillera of Puconi Maguida; 14,100 for various improvements 
in the road through the plain to the Chadileubu ; and from that 
river to Buenos Aires, being two-thirds of the whole distance, an 
expenditure of only 1500 pesos or dollars was required. 

The political troubles which, immediately subsequent to the 
date of this journey, went on continually increasing in the Spa- 
nish-American provinces, will sufficiently explain why no advan- 
tage whatever was taken of the labours of La Cruz. He being 
an ardent patriot, figured as a member of the first Chilian Con- 
gress, which assembled in 1812. When the royalist army enter- 
ed Chili shortly after, under Osorio, La Cruz appeared foremost 
in the ranks of the patriots. The royalists obtained the victory, 
and, though their triumph was not of long duration, it sufficed 
to subject their opponents to the bitterest persecution. La Cruz 
was sent, with other state prisoners, to the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez, where he remained in hard servitude till liberated by the 
revolution effected by San Martin. He then obtained, as the 
reward of his services and his sufferings, the rank of general; and 
subsequently filled the high post of Lieut.-Governor of the Pro- 
vinces of Santiago and Valparaiso. Of the date of his death, 
his editor, D. de Angelis, leaves us in total ignorance. 

To the geographer, the journal of La Cruz, notwithstanding 
its dry and meagre character, is in the highest degree interest- 
ing. All the other routes across the Pampas with which we 
are acquainted, affording accurate details, conduct towards Nor- 
thern Chili, by Mendoza, and intersect only those streams which 
join the Rio del Diamante. It was known, by report, that this 
river, flowing sluggishly in a deep channel, called the Desagua- 
dero, or Drain, on the south side of the route from Buenos Aires 
to Mendoza, spread into a lake, and was wasted somewhere in the 
plains. Now, the route of La Cruz seems to have lain precisely 
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in the direction best calculated to throw light on the arrangement 
of the waters of the interior. As we retrace his route, proceed- 
ing from east to west, the first considerable body of water which 
we meet with is the Desaguadero of the Diamante, in the mid- 
dle of the continent; fifteen leagues north of the lake in which 
it terminates, and which is many leagues farther south than has 
been hitherto supposed. We next find, at a very short distance, 
the Chadileubu, which rises in the Cordillera of Melalgué, and 
flows into the Desaguadero. Proceeding some leagues farther, 
we come on the Cobuleubu, or Rio Colorado, making a bold 
circuit eastward through the Pampas, as it descends from the 
Andes near Maulé, before it turns southwards to the sea. As 
we approach the Cordillera, we arrive at the Cudileubu and the 
Neuquen, the latter receiving the Tocoman and Reinguileubu, 
all considerable rivers, the united waters of which, under the 
name of Mucum-leubu, flow southwards into the Rio Negro. 
The Neuquen, and Cobuleubu, both appeared to him to be na- 
vigable downwards from the place where he crossed them; and he 
speaks of floating timber down the Reinguileubu, to supply the 
western, and more barren portion of the Pampas, as of a thing 
easily practicable. ‘Thus, he appears to have crossed the chief 
rivers which enter the sea on the Patagonian coasts, or at least 
their most considerable branches, and he obtained from the In- 
dian caciques who accompanied him copious information respect- 
ing the sources, and the numerous confluents of all the rivers 
from the Diamante to the Rio Negro. He learned that ten days’ 
journey south of the Cobuleubu, the river Cariguenague (the 
Huenahue of Molina), issuing from the Cordillera of Deguin, 
and running into the Limayleubu, forms the boundary between 
the Pehuenches and the Guilliches, or Southern Indians. 
Respecting the Limayleubu which La Cruz frequently made 
the object of his enquiries, the accounts of the Indians were posi- 
tive and distinct. All concurred in stating it to be the greatest 
river with which they were acquainted on the eastern side of the 
Andes; that it was no where fordable, and that it received the 
Neuquen, Cudileubu, and all the other rivers gf the eastern 
Andes northwards to the sources of the Rio Colorado. It issues, 
according to them, from a beautiful lake called Alomini, of great 
size; for the Cacique Manguel had travelled a day and a half 
along its shores. It is situated between the Cordilleras Miguen 
and Quenuco, and has an island in the middle of it. The river 
Limayleubu is small at first, but is soon swelled by the acces- 
sion of a great many streams, of which the last in order, as named 
by the Indians, is the Naguelguapi. ‘This river springs, they 
said, not from a lake, but from a morass of the same name, Be- 
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sides the lake Alomini, the Indian chiefs also knew a lake called 
Guechulauguen, situated further south, and the waters of which 
flow into the Limayleubu. 

Let us now see how far these accounts may be made to explain, 
or to coincide with preceding statements. We supposed, at first, 
that the lake of Villarica, which is twenty-four leagues in cir- 
cumference, and has an island in its centre, might be the Alo- 
mini of the natives. Molina, it is true, says, that its Indian 
name is dauguen ; but this in reality is only a general term, 
meaning sea, and not a proper name. The same writer, how- 
ever, when he says that the river Tolten flows from the lake of 
Villarica into the Pacific Ocean, states a fact which appears to 
us to overthrow completely our first hypothesis ; for it cannot be 
easily admitted that rivers flow in opposite directions from the 
same lake. But if the source of the Limayleubu be not in the 
lake of Villarica, it is not very far from it; and perhaps the dif- 
ficulty of fixing its situation is in a great measure remov ed by the 
following extract from some old missionary correspondence sent 
to La Cruz from V aldivia, and of which he did not perceive the 
more important application. ‘The Jesuit Imonoff, in a letter 
dated Villarica, March 4, 1716, thus proceeds : 


‘ Being desirous to know something of the road which passes to the 
other side of the Cordillera, constructed by the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, and of the excellence of which the Indians boast so much, I 
had occasion to observe, as far as I penetrated within the Cordillera, that 
the greater part of the road is without the least rise, only just beyond 
the lake there is a low ridge, somewhat uneven, beyond which are the 
plains. Immediately on entering the plains, is encountered a beautiful 
lake, and at the extremity of it is avolcano, named Rico-leufu.* The 
beauty of this lake cannot be adequately expressed, and its volcano being 
situated in the midst of so singular a level, and so close to the road to 
Buenos Aires, might possibly serve as a mark, or beacon, to persons 
travelling to that place.’ 


If this account be received as authentic (and we know not 
why it should be rejected), then the lake seen by P. Imonoff is 
assuredly the Alomini-lauquen of the Indians. One consideration 
alone appears to us sufficient to identify them completely ; namely, 
that the sources of the Limayleubu, as represented to La Cruz 
by the Indians, are evidently ‘situated near the chief pass or road 
to Valdivia, Osorno, and the other southern settiements. South 
of the Limayleubu, said the Caciques, the passes of the Andes 


* The Padre has evidently misapplied the name leufti, or leubu, which 
signifies not a volcano, but a river. 
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are low, and free from snow at all seasons of the year. From 
this it is manifest, that the road explored by P. Imonoff was 
south of the Limayleubu; and as this river was considered by 
the Indians to be fifteen days’ journey distant from the Cobu- 
leubu, and at least three days’ from Osorno in the opposite direc- 
tion, it appears to us that it is impossible to fix on a situation 
better calculated to reduce into harmony all particulars respect- 
ing it, than the plains immediately to the east of Villarica. 

To those acquainted with the merits of Falkner’s ‘ Description 
‘ of Patagonia,’ it might appear disingenuous, or at least ungra- 
cious on our part, if we were to pass by in silence the statements 
of that honest missionary, so much at variance with our own con- 
clusions respecting the sources of the Limayleubu. But a eri- 
tical enquiry into the causes of Falkner’s mistake (which we 
think quite explicable), in transferring the Limayleubu to the 
southern side of the Rio Negro, would lead us beyond our pre« 
scribed limits. We shall content ourselves, therefore, with ob- 
serving, that his own account of that river bears internal evidence 
of error. ‘Thus, after informing us that the Rio Negro comes 
from the north, he goes on to say, ‘ the people of Chili give the 
‘ same name (Limayleubu, or river of leeches) to all the great 
‘ river (Rio Negro); but this is through a mistake, they being 
‘ ignorant of some of its branches, of which this is one, and not 
‘so big as the Sanguel, and much less than the main branch, 
* even at its first appearance out of the Cordillera.’ Now, it is 
obvious that the mistake is Falkner’s, and not that of the people 
of Chili, who were much more likely to be well acquainted with 
the rivers issuing from the Cordilleras than a missionary dwelling 
in the eastern Pampas, and who called the main branch of the 
Rio Negro the Limayleubu, whereas Falkner gave this name to 
a little stream (the river Encarnacion of our maps), the Indian 
name of which is Tucamalel. 

Thus it appears to us to be clearly established that the main 
branch of the Rio Negro rises in the lake Alomini, situated in 
the Cordilleras, east of Villarica; and that, issuing thence under 
the name of Limayleubu, and being joined by numerous streams, 
among others by the Naguelguapi, mentioned by Falkner, it soon 
becomes a great river, of considerable width, and nowhere ford- 
able. It afterwards receives the Cariguenague, coming from the 
north, and lower down, the Mucumleubu, itself a great river; 
the numerous tributaries to which were crossed by La Cruz, 
The latter river is evidently the Sanguel, or reed river of Falk- 
ner.’ These united waters proceed southwards a short way, till 
meeting the southern branch of the Rio Negro, they turn east- 
ward to the ocean. The northern, and principal branch of the 
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Rio Negro, the course of which we have been endeavouring to 
describe, i is laid down in John Arrowsmith’s ‘ Map of La Plata, 
‘the Banda Oriental, and Chili,’ under the name of the Dia- 
mante of Villariio. We hope that that able geographer, in 
arranging for publication the rich materials which he is under- 
stood to have collected for a map of South America, will endea- 
vour, by the study of La Cruz’s journal, to reduce to a natural 
arrangement the waters of the Pampas, which even in his own 
maps are now in inextricable confusion. 

The Rio Negro was explored in 1782 nearly to the sources of 
its southern branch, by D. Basilio Villariio, whose journal will, 
we presume, find a place in the forthcoming volume of D. de 
Angelis’s collection. ‘The narratives of La Cruz and Villariiio, 
with many other curious and valuable manuscripts, relating to 
the history and geography of South America, were brought to 
this country a few years back by Sir Woodbine Parish, who, while 
filling the post of British chargé d’affaires at Buenos Aires, applied 
himself assiduously to the discharge of a duty too generally ne- 
glected by public functionaries,—we mean to the furtherance of 
knowledge, literary and scientific. ‘The zeal manifested by him 
in the collection of original documents may perhaps have con- 
tributed not a little to prompt the valuable labours of Seior de 
Angelis. The narratives above mentioned were communicated 
by him to the Royal Geographical Society ; and as we also have 
been enabled by his kindness to study them attentiy ely, we shall 
here add, by way of supplement to the plain statements of La 
Cruz, respecting the rivers of the Pampas, a short account of 
the exploration of the Rio Negro. 

D. Basilio Villarino most grievously mismanaged the expedi- 
tion committed to his care. He commenced ascending the river 
in the last week of September, 1782, with four vessels; and, fol- 
lowing a winding course towards the north-west, he arrived, in 
the first week of November, at the island of Choelechel, nine 
leagues in length and three wide. ‘The land near the river, at 
the commencement of his voyage, was extremely barren, but it 
improved higher up; and, near the island, appeared to be of the 
best quality. ‘The banks were covered with willow and other 
trees, ‘ such,’ observes Villarifio, ‘as coal is made of at the fac- 
‘tory. Here, on the island of Choelechel, it pleased Villariiio 
to encamp his party, wintering, as he termed it, in the midst of 
summer, and to remain inactive nearly seven weeks, the river 
falling all the time. His vessels appear to have been iii fitted 
for the business of exploring a river: he had too many people, and 
too little provision for them. At length, having wasted seven 
weeks in thinking of a remedy, while the evil was daily growing 
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worse, he sent back two of his vessels, and with the remaining 
two recommenced his voyage on the 21st of December. The river 
seemed for a long way up to increase in magnitude, and at the 
distance of from three to four hundred miles from its mouth was 
not less than half a league wide in the narrowest places. 

After encountering numberless difficulties, arising from the in- 
creasing shallowness of the river, and his ignorance of the chan- 
nel, Villariio arrived, on the 23d of January, 1783, at the junction 
of the two great branches ; of which, according to the hypotheti- 
cal system of the day, he names the southern the Great Desagua- 
dero, and the other the Sanguel, or Diamante. ‘The waters of 
the two rivers flowed some distance together without mixing ; the 
stream from the south being sweet and clear, while that from the 
north was turbid and ill-flavoured. The following day he went 
in the boat to examine the northern branch, and found it to be a 
great river; but after ascending it a league, his further progress 
was prevented by two islands, which, by contracting the stream 
and causing rapids, rendered its navigation against the current 
impossible. ‘This river, he observes, is nearly as great as the 
southern branch, and much greater than the Rio Colorado. Its 
floods are very formidable; and, as far as may be judged by their 
marks on the banks, rise much higher than those of the southern 
river. It flows in a deep valley two leagues wide, running close 
to the western cliff, and leaving a plain to the east. The land 
near it was destitute of trees or herbage, and had the appearance 
of being exposed to long-continued inundation. A league above 
the junction of the two branches the observed latitude was thirty- 
eight degrees forty-four minutes south. 

In his ascent of the southern branch of the river, Villarifio had 
to surmount a long succession of obstacles. ‘The current was in 
some places, he says, like a mill-stream ; in others it was neces- 
sary to clear channels for the boats. ‘The patience and _perse- 
verance of his crews almost counterbalanced the inaptitude and 
irresolution of their commander. ‘The river was here generally 
confined between cliffs, sometimes 100 feet high, and the basis of 
which was chalk. At length, on the 25th March, the expedition 
arrived at a place where the river seemed to divide into two 
branches, one from the north, the other from the south; the Cor- 
dilleras being only five or six leagues distant. _Villarifio resolved 
to explore the northern river, which he calls, not very correctly, 
we suspect, the Catapuliche, and with great labour ascended it in 
twenty days, about ten leagues to lat. 33 degrees 40 minutes south, 
where it was joined by the Huechuhuhuen, a small river from the 
west. About seven leagues north from this place was a high 
conical mountain, called by Villariiio the Cerra Imperial, pro- 
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bably the Volcano of Villarica. It was covered with snow, as 
were also the Cordilleras, 24 leagues distant to the west. 

From the parties sent by him to explore the country, and from 
the Indians, Villariiio learned that from the heights above the 
river the plains extended without interruption to the Cerro Im- 
perial; that those elevated plains were far more fertile than the 
gravelly deposits along the valley of the river; that an opening in 
the hills afforded an uninterrupted view westward ; and that the 
Huechulauquen, or Lake of the Limits, mentioned by Falkner, 
and also named to La Cruz by his Indian attendants, was at no 
great distance on the plain. Apple-trees were numerous near the 
river, and on the plains ; but at the foot of the Cerro Imperial, 
were thick forests of them still loaded with fruit. The Indians 
affirmed that the sea was visible from the foot of the Cerro Im- 
perial, that Valdivia was distant only three days’ journey; but 
that the road through the Cordilleras was difficult and impracti- 
cable for carts. It was one of the chief objects of the expedition 
to open a communication with Valdivia; but owing to the feuds 
of the various Indian tribes, none of those inhabiting the river 
could be prevailed on to make a journey and bear a letter to that 
place. Villariio, therefore, having satisfied himself of the proxi- 
mity of the Western Sea, which he calculated (and little depend- 
ence can be placed on his calculation) to be only sixteen leagues 
distant, commenced his descent of the Catapuliche. In the river 
which joins it from the south, called by the natives Tucamalil, 
but which he named the Rio de |’ Encarnacion, were the remains 
of a small chapel and dwelling-houses erected there not long be- 
fore by missionaries, whose small vessel was wrecked in the 
river ; but whence those missionaries came, or whither they went, 
the Indians were unable to explain.* In twenty-one days was 
completed the voyage down the river, which it had taken five 
months to ascend. 

The expedition of Villariio demonstrates the practicability of 
navigating the Rio Negro to the very foot of the Cordilleras, and 
within a comparatively short distance from the Pacific Ocean, 
As to the train of difficulties with which he had constantly to con- 
tend, they might be easily obviated by a better choice of vessels 
and of season for the undertaking. In heavy launches, and at 


* This mission is alluded to, we suspect, in Gonzales de Agueros’ 
History of Chiloe. The Indian name of the river Tucamalil evidently 
alludes to the stone buildings (Malil) erected in it. The name Catapu- 
liche, given by Villariiio to the northern river, properly belongs to the 
people inhabiting its banks, 
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the driest season of a remarkably dry year, when the rivers were 
all unusually low, he reached a point which was probably not 
more than from a hundred to a hundred and twenty miles from 
Valdivia. But there can be little doubt that the northern branch, 
or Limayleubu (called by him the Diamante), is at least equally 
navigable at the proper season as the southern branch, and pro- 
bably possesses one advantage over it; inasmuch as it conducts 
to the easiest pass of the Andes, represented by the Indians as 
perfectly free from all obstructions. The great rivers further 
north, the La Plata, Amazons, and Orinoko, are so completely 
walled up at their sources, by almost impassable mountains, that 
it may be doubted whether they are destined ever to become the 
channels of an active intercourse between the opposite coasts ; 
but the Rio Negro seems to offer a great length of navigable 
course, with little countervailing obstruction; and the navigation 
of it may hereafter become of the greatest importance to Southern 
Chili. The construction of the road surveyed by La Cruz to the 
river Neuquen, and of another by Villarica to the lake Alomini, 
would open for that country a short and easy communication with 
the Atlantic. Falkner relates that in the beginning of the last 
century the crew of a Spanish vessel, lost on the Bahia Anegada, 
saved themselves in one of the boats, and ascending the Rio Co- 
lorado, or Cobuleubu of the Indians, arrived at Mendoza. The 
most southern of the Spanish American republics, we mean those 
of Chili and La Plata, have decidedly got the start of the northern 
states in the march of civilisation ; and we think it not unreason- 
able to believe that the Pampas, or wide plains which separate 
them, will yield rich harvests long before the wild exuberance of 
the intertropical countries shall be in the least degree subjected 
to human industry. Nor is it an absurd speculation to suppose 
that the rivers of the Pampas, the Rio Colorado, and Rio Negro, 
may be animated by a brisk commerce, while the Amazons and 
Orinoko still wind through an interminable length of gloomy 
forests, enlivened only by the cries of wild animals, or of the soli- 
tary Indian. 

The advantages which might be expected to arise from a set- 
tlement on the Rio Negro, were repeatedly urged by Spanish 
writers subsequently to the expedition of Villariio; but to no 
purpose. ‘The inertness of the old Spanish Government was not 
to be overcome by motives of a speculative kind. The Repub- 
lican Government has shown itself more alert, and has drawn a 
pretext from the depredations of the Indians, for extending its 
boundaries to that river. In 1830, the predatory bands of Guil- 
liches, Pehuenches, and other tribes who wander over the plains 
under the name of Indios Pamperos, commenced a war with the 
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Republic, which they carried on for some time with great obsti- 
nacy; but they at length suffered such defeats as will oblige 
them for a long time to abstain from hostilities. At the close 
of the war in 1833 the republic established a fort on Choe- 
lechel, an island in the Rio Negro, about eighty leagues from the 
sea. During the campaign of 1882, General Pacheco reached 
the river Neuquen a few leagues above its junction with the Rio 
Negro ; and General Ramos in the same year followed the Rio 
Colorado till he came within sight of the Cordilleras. A com- 
plete survey was also made of the Rio Negro. The narratives of 
these expeditions we hope to find in a future volume of documents. 

The native tribes of the Pampas have been amply indemnified for 
whatever restraints the presence of the whites has imposed on them, 
by the vast multiplication of useful animals introduced by the latter. 
‘The acquisition of the horse alone has made them comparatively 
rich, and they have besides large herds of kine. ‘They purchase 
corn of the Europeans, from whom they have also learned to sow 
small patches of culinary vegetables. Many of these, as the 
turnip and mustard, now grow wild through the southern Andes, 
and round the sources of the Rio Negro. but of all the plants 
introduced by the Europeans, that which has found the climate 
of the Andes most genial to it, and which has multiplied most 
rapidly, is the apple. Villarimo found that the country round 
the southern sources of the Rio Negro is called by the Indians 
the land of apples. His people being afflicted with the scurvy, 
found the fresh fruit a salutary addition to their stores of provi- 
sion; and the quantity of apples consumed, or stowed away by 
them while near Huechuhuhuen, could not be less, he says, than 
30,000. The kind which has chiefly spread through the Andes, 
eastward from Valdivia, is the famous repinaldo reale, or golden 
pippin of Galicia. 

Villariiio also obtained from the Indians some bags of piiiones, 
as he calls the nuts of the Araucaria; but he appears to have re- 
mained quite ignorant of the true character of that fruit and of 
the tree which produces it. We have already remarked, that the 
river Laja, or the valley of Antuco, is the northern limit of the 
Araucaria, where its presence is indicated by the name Rio dos 
Pinos, given to more than one mountain stream ; the Araucaria 
being in common language styled a pine. But so far north, the 
Araucaria flourishes only at an elevation of nine or ten thousand 
feet above the sea, and it cost the botanist Poeppig a hard day’s 
labour to climb to the nearest of the pine woods, as they are 
commonly called, from the valley of Antuco. ‘The Araucaria, 
the most majestic of extratropical trees, rises to the height of 
fifty or a hundred feet, without a branch, and with a perfectly 
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straight stem, and terminates in a dense crown of dark foliage, 
resembling in form a compressed cone. ‘The fruit is of the size 
of the largest melon, and contains from two to three hundred 
nuts or kernels, each equal in bulk to two almonds. These, 
when boiled, taste like chestnuts, and are extremely nutritive. 
The wood of the Araucaria is hard and heavy, and might, per- 
haps, prove a valuable timber, if the situation in which it grows 
were not generally so inaccessible. The forests of the Araucaria, 
which cover the flanks of the southern Andes, might, perhaps, 
alone supply food enough for all the aboriginal tribes from An- 
tuco southwards to the Straits of Magellan. But the jealousies 
and petty warfare of the Indians prevent the proper gathering 
of the fruit. The increase of their herds, also, and the wheaten 
bread obtained in traffic with the whites, have familiarized them 
with a more grateful and substantial diet. It is by no means to 
be deplored, that an article of food, obtained with so little exer- 
tion of toil or foresight as the fruit of the Araucaria, and conse- 
quently so peculiarly adapted for the support of mere savage life, 
should fall into disuse, and yield up its place to the produce of 
industry. 

From Peguen, or Pehuen, the native name of this tree, the 
tribes in whose country it grows are called Peguenches. A very 
circumstantial account of these people is given by La Cruz, in a 
memoir, inserted in the collection of Seiior de Angelis, who has 
shown his judgment by also giving a place in it to a translation 
of Valkner’s ¢ Description of Patagonia,’—a remarkably clear, un- 
pretending volume, which contains the best general account ever 
published of the southern extremity of the American continent 
and of its inhabitants. Our limits will not permit us to enter on 
the second volume of Senor de Angelis’s Collection. We shall 
close the first volume therefore, repeating our persuasion, that 
its merits entitle it to a European as well as an American popu- 
larity ; and that it is likely, by concentrating the information 
which relates to the interior of the American continent, in the 
vicinity and south of the Rio de la Plata, to direct enterprise and 
scientific enquiry towards it, and thus to accelerate our acquaint- 
ance with that interesting portion of the globe. 
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Art. V.—1. Du Sucre de Canne et du Sucre de Betterave. 


2. Question des Sucres. Par J. B. Devaunay. Havre: 
1836. 


pe constant endeavour of the capitalists in every branch 

of industry is to raise their own, above the natural rate 
of profits; and thus, as Adam Smith says, ‘ to levy, for their 
‘own benefit, an absurd tax upon the rest of their fellow-citi- 
‘zens.’ This can, of course, only be done through the assistance 
of government; and it so happens that there is not a country 
in Europe in which the government has not been tempted, in 
some way or another, to impose this * absurd tax,’—a tax 
which, at the same time, is never of more than temporary 
advantage even to the parties who levy it,—which is ulti- 
mately prejudicial to them, and which is universally and per- 
manently prejudicial to the community that pays it. Corn, 
and almost every other production of our native soil; sugar, 
timber, and almost every other produce of our colonies, and of 
all other European colonies, are subject to this kind of tax. In 
France it is paid through the medium of iron, copper, and cot- 
ton manufactures. ‘The Germans pay it on iron, brass, and 
cotton fabrics; and the Russians, who approach much nearer 
to the pastoral than to the manufacturing state of society, pay 
it on almost every article of manufacture,—as woollens, cut- 
lery, cotton yarn, cotton fabrics, silks, glass, porcelain, &c. 
The Russians would fain be a great manufacturing nation, 
and faney that this is to be brought about as easily as Peter 
the Great raised great armies and constructed men-of-war, 
which he could not man. They have imported the machin- 
ery of Arkwright and Hargreaves,—the Potempkins and the 
Gallitzins are the capitalists, and their serfs the artisans. It is 
probable that owing to this amazing piece of folly the fifty mil- 
lions of Russian population are paying cent per cent upon every 
decent article of manufacture ; not a hundredth part of which finds 
its way into the public treasury. So universal is the prevalence of 
‘the absurd tax,’ that even the freest of nations, the Anglo-Ame- 
rican, is not exempt from suffering by it; for their tariff is 
thought, by the most enlightened amongst themselves, to cost 
them yearly the sum of twelve millions sterling. 

We mean at present to confine our observations to one only of 
the ‘absurd taxes’ alluded to—that upon sugar. The total 
consumption of sugar, whether of the cane or beet, throughout 
Europe and America, may be estimated at about 600,000 tons ; 
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of which the value, exclusive of duty, may be taken at eighteen 
millions sterling ; or, taking the duty at half as much as the 
value of the sugar, at 27 millions sterling—a sum far exceeding 
the entire revenue of the Roman empire! The whole, or very 
nearly the whole, is the creation of the last two centuries. All 
the substitute which our own ancestors, or the nations of anti- 
quity had for this great article of first necessity, was a little 
honey, sometimes nauseous, and sometimes materially griping to 
the bowels. Though there had been nothing but sugar to distin- 
guish us, we should unquestionably be at least a more comfortable 
race than our predecessors, rude or civilized. 

The French are the greatest abusers of the gift of the cane. 
By means of protecting duties they first exclude foreign sugars 
from their market, and then they turn round and bring the 
sugar manufactured from beet-root, without any tax at all, 
to compete with the protected, but taxed sugar of their colon- 
ies. The result is, that a factitious interest, to a great amount, 
has grown up in France in favour of the growers and manufac- 
turers of the domestic article,—that the interest of the growers 
and importers of colonial sugar is injured and depressed,—and, 
to crown the whole system of complexity and embarrassment, 
that the Government is, year after year, losing its revenue,— 
not daring to diminish the tax on colonial sugar, nor impose any 
tax whatever on that of the beet to make up the deficiency. 

The sugar manufactured from beet is not to be distin- 
guished, whether unrefined or refined, from that prepared from 
the cane; but, instead of yielding saccharine matter in the pro- 
fusion in which the cane does, even with the most improved 
machinery introduced into France, the beet yields but from five 
to six per cent of its weight. There are, however, some cir- 
cumstances connected with the beet, which, to a small degree at 
least, counterbalance this disadvantage. The beet is a green 
crop which prepares the soil for corn; while the cane is « Tare. 
riant grass which exhausts it even more than the latter: the 
refuse, after the preparation of sugar from it, is used advan- 
tageously for fattening hogs, and even black cattle; and the 
cost of production is not chargeable with the expenses of a 
voyage from Asia or America, as in the case of cane sugar. 
Notwithstanding all this, the manufacture of sugar from the beet 
is but a mere makeshift; and in a fair and equal competition 
with the cane sugar, would quickly disappear. The manu- 
facture of sugar from beet-root commenced during the war of 
the French Revolution; but the great impetus given to it was 
in 1806, by the celebrated Berlin decrees of Napoleon, which 
interdicted the commerce of England with the Continent,— 
confiscated and destroyed British manufactures and British 
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colonial produce,—and raised the price of the latter to an enor- 
mous height. ‘The manufacture, then, has been in progress for 
thirty years; but within the last seven, it has made surpris- 
ing advances, owing to the high price of colonial sugar, and in 
some degree to recent improvements in the machinery for pre- 
paring the domestic production. 

The whole consumption of sugar in France is estimated, in 
round numbers, at one hundred millions of kilogrammes. Of 
this quantity, in 1829, the whole quantity of beet sugar was but 
four millions of kilogrammes. In 1835, it had risen to thirty 
millions, last year it was forty millions, and in the present year it 
is supposed it will equal half the whole consumption. The actual 
consumption of sugar in France within the last seven years, is 
not supposed to have materially increased ; so that, in proportion 
as the quantity of beet sugar consumed, increases, the quantity of 
colonial sugar diminishes. In short, it has fallen off since 1829, 
from ninety-six millions of kilogrammes, to fifty millions. 

As we have already stated, no duty whatever is levied on beet 
sugar, while a duty of 49} francs per 100 kilogrammes is levied 
on the colonial production. We shall consider the effects of this 
system upon the comforts of the French people—on the com- 
merce of France, and on its public revenue. 

The consumption of sugar in I’rance, as we have already stated, 
is a hundred million kilogrammes, equal to about 225 millions 
of pounds weight; which gives barely seven pounds for each indivi- 
dual of a population of thirty-two millions. The price of colonial 
sugar in France, without duty, is estimated at 80 francs per 100 
kilogrammes ; or, with duty, 1294, equal to about 56s. per ewt. 
The average price of sugar in this country, for some years back, 
may be taken at 53s.; so that, the I'rench, a comparatively poor 
people, with bad roads and bad communications of every sort, 
pay at first cost, more for their sugar than the English, a wealthy 
people, with good roads and excellent communications of every 
kind. ‘In effect,’ says M. Delaunay, the able, intelligent, and 
liberal merchant of Havre, whose valuable Tracts are prefixed 
to this article, ‘at the present price of sugar in [’rance, the 
* use of this necessary is the privilege only of the class in easy 
* circumstances; and this class absorbs for itself alone, the 
* hundred millions of kilogrammes of sugar used in France, while 
* the rest of the population are entire strangers to its use.’ This 
readily enough accounts for the small consumption of sugar in 
France. In fact, we believe that the consumption of sugar, by an 
two or more countries, placed under the same circumstances wit 
relation to it, may be taken as no unsuitable test of their respec- 
tive wealth and comfort. We shall endeavour to illustrate this, 
in a tabular form, giving the figures generally in round numbers, 
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Country. Population. Consumption. Consumption per 

Head. 

| | Tons. lbs. 
| Ireland . . 8,000,000 | 18,000 | 5 
France . . 32,000,000 | 100,000 | 7 
Spain. . 12,000,000 | 40,000 | 74 
United States 12,000,000 | 100,000 182 
Great Britain 16,000,000 | 180,000 254 


This statement requires a short comment. In comparison with 
the other countries above named, the consumption of France and 
Spain appears smaller; in consequence of the large use among their 
people of fruits, containing a considerable quantity of s: accharine 
matter,—as figs, raisins, prunes, &c.; and probably, too, even on 
account of the consumption of wine for the same reason. ‘The 
considerable consumption of so poor a country as Spain is to be 
accounted for from the very low duty upon sugar in that country. 
‘The consumption of the United States appears much smaller 
than it virtually is when compared with that of England, in 
consequence of the very large consumption of molasses; from 
which we believe bastards are not there manufactured—an article, 
of which 12,000 tons are inciuded in the English statement. 
There is also another reason; the Americans, in the northern 
provinces at least, use a considerable quantity of maple sugar ; 
and it is probable that the local consumption of the countries of 
the Union producing cane sugar is not taken into the account. 
Sugar in Ireland pays the same duty as in England; which is 
about the same thing as placing an equal burden upon a gal- 
loway and a dray -horse. The consumption of sugar in Ireland 
is just one-fifth part of what it is in the sister island; Ireland, 
in short, stands at the bottom of the scale; for which her long 
misgovernment and consequent poverty sllevd the alike easy 
and | painful explanation. 

The effect of the existing system on the shipping and external 
commerce of Trance is readily explained. Seven years ago, 
French shipping found employment to the colonies for the car- 
riage of ninety-six millions of kilogrammes of sugar ; equal with 

tare to one hundred thousand tons of shipping annually. The 
shipping of Trance ought to have increased in proportion to the 
increased wealth and population of the country ; for that of every 
other commercial nation of Europe and America has done so. 
It has not increased; it has even declined; and one of the 
chief causes is the rise of the beet root manufacture. In 
1827, the total amount of the tonnage employed in the exter- 
nal trade of France was 692,125 tons; and six years there- 
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after, or in 1833, it had fallen off to 647,107 tons; a decline of 
upwards of forty-five thousand tons, of which 36,000 is owing to 
the decline in the importation of sugar. Such is the official state- 
ment of the French Minister of Marine and Commerce, M. 
Duchatel ; and the decline he alludes to is still allowed by all 
parties to be in progress. In the mean while, the colonists of 
Martinique and Guadaloupe have lost a market for 36,000 tons of 
sugar, estimated by the French writers to be worth to them 
L.20 per ton, or L.720,000. The value of this sugar in France 
is taken by the same parties at L.32 per ton, making a total of 
L.1,152,000; which may be considered the value of the loss of 
market to the French merchant and shipowner. 

But now for the unpitied culprit, the Government. _ Its whole 
revenue upon an hundred millions of kilogrammes of sugar, at 
491 francs per one hundred kilogrammes, ought to be little short 
of two millions sterling a-year; but it receives revenue only 
upon sixty millions of kilogrammes; and therefore it loses at 
present L.800,000, paid as a bonus to the beet growers, over 
and above what it pays as a drawback upon refined beet sugar ; 
for, most preposterously, this article receives the same bonus 
upon exportation as the colonial sugar which had paid duty. 
This, however, is not all. Iven the molasses of the beet sugar 
receive the bounty. The bounty paid on the exportation of 
refined sugars in France, that is, on sugar of the first quality, 
and none else is now exported, is 120 francs, or 96 shillings per 
100 kilogrammes, equal to about 48 shillings per ewt. ‘This is 
eleven shillings, or nearly one-third part more than the English 
bounty, itself more than enough to cover the import duty. ‘ The 
‘ importation of sugar into France,’ says Dr Bowring, ‘ amount- 
‘ed, in 183], to 81,735,374 kilogrammes, paying duty, frances 
* 39,264,743 ; while on an export of 9,679,034 kilos, the boun- 
‘ ties were, francs 11,614,840, being more than one-fourth part 
‘of the gross receipts. The duty received on molasses in the 
‘ same period was, francs 1847, and the bounties on exportation, 
‘ francs 518,415.’ * It would appear, from the same report, that 
in the next year the bounty paid on molasses had risen to 536,930 
francs ; and that on sugar, to the enormous sum of 18,573,627 fr. 
In 1820, the bounty paid on refined sugar was but 270,139, and 
on molasses but 242,606 francs ; so that, in twelve years’ time, the 
consumption of sugar and molasses being all the time nearly sta- 
tionary, the amount of bounties paid on them had multiplied very 
nearly eight-and-thirty fold. Let us take the year 1831, as a sample 


* First Report of the Coninercial Relations between France and 
Great Britain. 1834, 
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for exposure. ‘The import duty on the sugar exported that year, 
after allowing thirty per cent for loss on refining, was about six 
millions of francs ; when the bounty paid was, as already stated, 
between eleven and twelve millions; so that the clear loss to 
the treasury was little short of L.240,000. As to molasses, the 
bounty paid amounted to above 275 times as much as the 
duty received. The difference must have been paid on beet 
root sugar; and, adding the loss to that sustained on sugar, 
we shall have a sum exceeding L.260,000. ‘The total net 
revenue of the customs in France is but three millions sterling ; 
being much less than one-half of what England, less oppres- 
sively, receives on colonial produce. It is one-fourth part less 
than we receive on the single article of tea; and exactly 
the same as we receive upon the paltry article of tobacco. 
Even that miserable amount is soon likely to be altogether de- 
stroyed, by the potent operation of the beet root sugar manu- 
factory! The whole course of legislation upon this subject, 
may in fact be looked upon as one of the most perfect receipts 
on record for squandering the capital of a people; for taxing 
them to no purpose; for abridging their comforts; for ruining their 
commerce and navigation,—in short, as Dr Franklin expresses it, 
‘for reducing a great empire to a small one.’ 

The beet growers now pretend that, with their improved pro- 
cesses, they can produce beet sugar as cheap as cane sugar can 
be imported, even if there were no duty upon the latter; or at 
least that they can produce it as cheaply in the market of Paris, 
and of the other large inland towns. We confess that this does 
not appear to us very probable, though the Colonial sugar 
of France is perhaps the dearest in the world. The French 
liberal writers assert that, whilst their sugars cost fifty francs per 
100 kilogrammes, sugar of the same quality from Brazil or Cuba 
may be had for thirty-five.* Here we have the ‘enormous diffe- 
rence of fifteen francs per 100 kilogrammes; which, upon the 
whole consumption of France, adds the ‘absurd tax’ (to use 
the words of Adam Smith), amounting to fifteen millions 
of francs, or L.600,000 sterling, to the L.800,000 already 
named—to the L.260,000 lost by bounties—and speedily to the 
L.1,200,000 now received on Colonial sugar, when it is extin- 
guished by the encroachment of the beet sugar. The price 
without duty, of the sugar used in Trance, at L.32 per ton, is 
L.3,200,000. Of this amount 1L.600,000 is a tax paid by the 
French people for maintaining slavery in their own colonies ; 
L.1,260,000 are paid as a bounty to the beet growers; and soon 
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there will be paid to them the whole two millions which ought 
to be received as import duty ;.so that the people of France in 
two or three years more will be fleeced of L.2,600,000 per annum, 
for the benefit of the landowners of Alsace; while at the same 
time they will pay more for their sugar, and have less of the 
article than any people of Europe. 

If any one, in a word, desires to know how a people may 
be plundered, through the instrumentality of bad legislation, he 
has only to study “the history of the beet root sugar manu- 
facture in France. We may further illustrate it, ‘financially 
at least, by an example. We derive in this country, at present, 
a revenue of three millions from the article of tobacco, almost 
the whole of which*is imported from the United States of 
America. To follow the example of I'rance, in respect to 
beet, we ought to double the present duty of three shillings 
per lb. upon all tobacco imported from the United States ; 
leaving it as it stands upon colonial tobacco, that is, tobacco 
produced in the Canadas and West India Islands. At the 
same time we should permit the free growth of tobacco 
throughout the United Kingdom without any duty at all, 
virtually with a bounty of 6s. per lb. Canada and Jamaica 
would probably furnish very little tobacco; but a great quan- 
tity, both dear and bad, w ould be produced in England and Ire- 
land. The three millions of revenue would quickly disappear : 
but the smokers and snuffers of the kingdom, of the higher orders 
at least, or, as M. Delaunay expresses it, of those in ‘ easy cireum- 
* stances,’ would, to a great extent, be saved from the effects of our 
patriotism in favour of the landowners, by the kind interference 
of the smuggler. Part of this system, in fact, was a few years 
ago in operation in Ireland, and arrested only by an act of Par- 
liament, and the sacrifice of a considerable sum from the public 
treasury, paid to the growers of tobacco as a penalty for our 
blunder. 

The cultivation of the bect, and the manufacture of sugar from 
it, is also understood to be carried on to a large extent in the 
kingdom of Belgium, where it sprung up at the same time, 
and for the same reason as in France, Belgium having no 
colonies, the manufacture is carried on under the protection of 
heavy duGen only ; and probably the system, although pernicious 
enough, is neither so complex nor so injurious as in °F rance. 

Encouraged by the example of V'rance and Belgium, at- 
tempts have recently been made to introduce the beet root 
sugar manufacture into this country; and within the last few 
months we have seen an advertisement for a joint-stock com- 
pany, with a capital of L.300,000, for carrying it on in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the capital The machinery is 
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understood to have been constructed on the model of the most 
improved machinery of I'rance. If the manufacture should be 
persevered in, we should not be at all surprised to find it sue- 
ceed; but, of course, only on the frail and unsubstantial basis 
of a custom-house regulation. ‘The speculators, of course, cal- 
culate that the manufacture is to be carried on under the pro- 
tection of a prohibitory duty on foreign sugar, and a tax of 24s. 
per ewt. on colonial, equal to nearly “cent per cent on the value. 
If it should cost them, therefore, twice as much to raise beet 
sugar as the price at which colonial sugar can be imported, they 
will still be able to enter into competition with the latter ; and 
they will have the further advantage of using the refuse as food 
for hogs and cattle. ‘The mi inufacture, however, must of neces- 
sity be of the most unstable character. At present, besides the 
duty of 24s., there is in favour of the beet sugar the difference 
inp rice between colonial sugar, which has, or rather had, till 
last year, a monopoly of the home wedahet, and sugar more 
che: aply produced, amounting to certainly not less than 12s, per 
ewt. ‘Thus, there is at present an ‘actual bonus on the growth 
of beet root sugar equal to 36s. per ewt., or 150 per cent. The 
introduction of East India sugar, if it does not altogether break 
down this monopoly, will have the effect of greatly impair- 
ing it; and sooner or. later the people of this country will cer- 
tainly insist upon having this necessary of life from the cheapest 
sources from which it ean be obtained; so that fifty per cent of 
protection to the beet sugar manufacturer will be taken from him. 
But why should he even have the protection of the duty, any 
more than the grower of hops, or the grower or manufacturer of 
malt? The manufacture can only be carried on by levying an 
absurd tax upon the people; and by impairing or destroying a 
public revenue exceeding four millions sterling per annum. 
The legislature must of course put an end to the manufacture by 
suppressing it altogether, or by imposing on it the same duty as 
on colonial sugar; or by greatly reducing the import duty on the 
latter, which would be still better. In fact we have the satisfac- 
tion to observe that the President of the Board of Trade has 
given notice of a measure having one or other of these objects 
in view. This is wise and proper. The beet manufacture would, 
no doubt, add greatly to the rents of the landlords; but this 

esult w ould be obtained at an enormous cost to the people and 
to the Treasury. In truth this is no time to trifle with the sub- 
ject, for we observe that, in consequence of the diminished con- 
sumption of sugar, which has followed diminished production 
in the West Indies, and high prices here, the sugar revenue, 
while the whole revenue has increased by two millions, has 
faiten off by the alarming amount of L.600,000. 
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Art. VI.—Report of the Proceedings of the Section of the 
British Association on the Mechanical Arts, at the Meeting held 
at Bristol, in September, 1836, 8vo. London: 1836 


HE imposing mechanical phenomena, so rapidly and unex- 

pectedly developed by the invention and improvement of the 
locomotive steam-engine, ‘and its application on railways, have for 
several years so engrossed public attention, that other means of 
facilitating the operations of commerce and expediting the social 
intercourse of distant masses of people, less fascinating, but not 
less important, have been comparatively overlooked. The sub- 
ject of water transport by steam has from this cause received 
less than its due share of attention. A reaction, however, appears 
to have been recently produced; and we have now a swarm of 
projectors, much more largely supplied with zeal than knowledge, 
who, not content with advancing in the march of improvement 
with that calm deliberation and salutary caution so necessary 
to ensure a permanently profit tble issue for any great undertak- 
ing, would rush to their ends without even informing themselves 
of the means at their disposal,” and proceed per saltum from a 
channel trip to the cireumnavigation of the globe. 

Antecedently to the opening of the Manchester railway, the 
art of steam navigation, so far as it extended to voyages of ‘limit- 
ed length, had attained to a state of considerable advancement. 
The seas and channels, which intersect and surround the British 
islands, had been traversed in numerous directions by lines of 
steam-vessels. Their establishment has more lately been ex- 
tended to various points surrounding the coasts of Europe 
British, Dutch, French, Italian, Austrian, and Egyptian steamers 
have been more or less engaged in transporting goods and _ pas- 
sengers over every part of the eastern shores of the Atlantic— 
through fhe Mediterranean in all directions—over the waters of 
the Adriatic, the Archipelago, the Black Sea, the German 
ocean, and the Baltic—besides penetrating the interior of Europe 
on the great streams of the Rhine, the Danube, the Rhone, and 
the Loire. A voyage was effected, in 1825, by a steamer from 
Great Britain to Calcutta, by the Cape, in 118 days. But 
this must not be understood as having been accomplished 
by the power of steam exclusively. The vessel was impelled 
by steam for 64 days, and by sails alone for 49 days, and no 
second voyage was ever attempted. The most extensive appli- 
cation of steam to navigation, which has been yet established for 
any continuance, is a line of communication maintained by the 
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Admiralty steamers between Falmouth and the Mediterranean, 
These vessels have, for several years, departed from Falmouth 
monthly, and touching at Gibraltar, have proceeded to Malta and 
the Ionian islands, and more recently to Alexandria, and occa- 
sionally to some of the ports of Syria. 

Within the last year, considerable public attention has been 
directed to the question of the practicability and advantage of 
establishing a line of steam communication between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States ; and various projects have been started, 
and companies formed, for the construction of vessels for that pur- 
pose—several of which are already in a state of some forwardness. 
At the meeting of the ‘ British Scientific Association’ held at Bris- 
tol last September, one of the topics which engrossed a large share 
of interest, was the question of ‘ the practicability of a steam voyage 
* across the Atlantic,’ raised in the mechanical section. The state- 
ment laid before that section, by Dr Lardner, obtained such publi- 
city at the time through the press, that it would be superfluous now 
to recapitul: ite its arguments. ‘The conclusions, however, at which 
he arrived, were briefly these :— That, in the present state of the 
steam-engine, as applied to nautical purposes, he regarded a per- 
manent and profitable communication between Great Britain and 
New York by steam-vessels, making the voyage in one trip, as in 
a high degree improbable; that, since the length of the voyage 
exceeds the present limits of steam power, it would be advisable 
to resolve it into the shortest practicable stages; and that, there- 
fore, the most eligible point of departure would be the most 
western shores of the British isles, and the first point of arrival 
the most eastern available parts of the western cofitinent; and 
that, under such circumstances, the length of the trip, though it 
would come fully up to the present limit of this application of 
steam power, would, nevertheless, not exceed it; and that we 
might reasonably look for such a degree of improvement in the 
efficiency of marine engines as would render such an enterprise 
permanent and profitable. 

Mr Field, of the firm of Maudsley and Field, whose expe- 
rience in marine engines must justly give great weight to any 
opinion expressed by him on this subject, assented generally 
to the principles and positions laid down by Dr Lardner; but 
he objected, that the data from which that gentleman deduced his 
conclusions, were obtained from the performances of steamers 
antecedent to 1834; whereas since that period, considerable im- 
provements having been made in the arrangements of these ves- 
sels, data obtained from their more recent performances would 
have furnished juster ground of reasoning as to the present pro- 
spects of the success of long steam voyages. 
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The great interest which this discussion excited in most of our 
ports, and indeed throughout the whole commercial community, 
has induced us to re-examine the question, on grounds to which 
the objections raised by Mr Field will not be applicable ; and 
we have accordingly investigated the performances of a vast 
number of steamers, more especially those of the Admiralty, 
from which we have been enabled to obtain data, upon the accu- 
racy of which the utmost reliance may be placed; and we pro- 
pose, in the present article, to found upon these data an enquiry 
into the question of the practicability of establishing a permanent 
and profitable line of steam communication across the Atlantic. 

There cannot be a more fallacious inference, than that which 
is founded upon an assumed analogy between the limited coast 
and channel trips, to which steam has been hitherto applied, 
and the extensive voyages now contemplated. It will be easy 
to show that the circumstances which confer certainty, regula- 
rity, despatch, and safety, on the former, have no existence in 
the latter, and, indeed, are to a certain extent reversed. ‘Those, 
therefore, who desire that these enterprises should be founded on 
just reasoning, deduced from practical data, will pause before 
they proceed ; and investigate the question more carefully and 
dispassionately, than many “projectors, actuated by more zeal than 
knowledge, have hitherto done. We shall endeavour to point 
out a few of the many nautical and mechanical difficulties which 
will obstruct such a project as an uninterrupted steam passage 
from the shores of Great Britian to those of the United States; 
and we shall consider ourselves as doing a public service, if we 
shall be the means of inspiring among capitalists that whole- 
some degree of caution, which, without extinguishing the spirit 
of enterprise, will limit its operation to objects which afford a fair 
probability of profitable accomplishment. 

To be enabled to arrive at any sound practic ‘al conclusion on 
this question, it will be necessary to expl: 1in some preliminary 
matters which are more or less involved in it. 

The moving power of steam applied to a ship is rendered 
available for propulsion by causing it to give rotation to a shaft 
which traverses the vessel near the middle, at right angles to 
its length. Upon the extremities of this shaft, and outside the 
planking of the vessel, are fixed two wheels, usually constructed 
like undershot water- wheels, furnished with flat boards, which, 
as the wheels revolve, strike the water, driving it towards the 
stern of the vessel. The reaction upon these paddle-boards 
gives the vessel a corresponding forward impulse. The paddle- 
boards are placed upon the arms of the wheels, so as to di- 
verge either exactly or very nearly from their centres. The 
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edges of the boards are therefore always presented towards the 
axis of the wheel. ‘The nature of this mechanical arrangement 
is such, that each paddle-board is a perfect instrument of propul- 
sion only at or near the lowest position which it assumes as the 
wheel revolves ; and it is therefore necessary that the wheel should 
not be submerged to a greater depth than the breadth of one of 
the paddle-boards. If the wheel be immersed to a greater depth, 
the paddle-boards, on entering and leaving the water, act ob- 
liquely in such a manner that the mechanical power expended 
upon them, or a considerable part of it, either is wasted, or may 
even have thie effect of retarding the course of the vessel. 

So long as a steamer works in smooth water, such as river or 
lake navigation, a regular immersion of the paddle-boards is 
possible ; and, if a proper trim be given to the vessel, there 
will be no material waste of the propelling power; but this 
can ne¥er be the case with sea-going vessels. A vessel in the 
open ocean is at all times liable to the action of waves of greater 
or less height, and will pitch or roll so that the wheels will be 
immersed to varying depths, as the waves pass them. A waste 
of power must ensue, and will be greater according to the in- 
creased depth of immersion of the wheels. 

This disadvantage has been attempted to be diminished by 
the use of feathering wheels. ‘The mechanism by which the 
feathering motion is given to the paddle-boards is usually one 
which causes their arms to revolve round a centre different from 
that of the shaft driven by the engine; the paddle-boards being 
thus moved independently of the framing of the wheel to which 
they are fixed. Such a position is or ought to be given to them, 
that as they enter and leave the water, either none or but little of 
the moving force shall be expended upon them, and while they 
are passing through the water, they are caused so to shift their 
position, that they shall successively throw themselves into those 
attitudes which are best for propulsion. 

‘The advantages of the common paddle-wheel are its simplicity 
and strength; from which two important consequences follow ; 
Ist, That it is less liable to be deranged or broken ; 2dly, That, 
being deranged or broken, it may generally be repaired by such 
means and with such skill as may be commanded at sea. These 
advantages must be placed against the waste of fuel, which is the 
necessary consequence of the imperfect action of the paddle- 
boards, whenever they become too deeply immersed. ‘The dis- 
advantage, on the other hand, of the feathering wheels, is their 
greater mechanical complexity and inferior strength, from which 
follow two corresponding consequences,—Ist, The greater liabi- 
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lity to be deranged or broken ; and, 2dly, If deranged or broken, 
the difficulty or impossibility of repairing such complex mechan- 
ism by the means and skill which can be commanded at sea, 
subject to the great impediments presented by the motion of the 
vessel. 

It will be perceived that the advantages of the common over 
the feathering wheel will be greater for long sea voyages than 
for channel and coast navigation; because, if a derangement 
should occur in the latter case, there may be hope of coming 
into port to refit ; but, if it occur in the former case, without 
the means of repair on board, the vessel must become irreparably 
disabled. Yet it is precisely in the long sea voyages that the 
common wheel is most injurious and the feathering wheel most 
necessary. 

The opel ration of the steam-engine is maintained by the con- 
version of water into steam, which takes pli vce in the boiler, and 
the alternate reconversion of that steam into water after it has 
worked the piston. ‘The steam coming from the cylinder is re- 
duced to water, by conducting it to a vessel ealled the condenser, 
in which there constantly plays a jet of cold water. ‘The steam 
mixing with the jet is instantly reduced to water, and forms a mass 
of hot water, which is pumped into a cistern reserved for feeding 
the boiler. It is by this warm water that the waste of the boiler 
by evaporation is replaced. ‘The cold water admitted through 
the jet in a marine boiler is necessarily sea-water; inasmuch as 
a sufficient quantity of fresh water could not be carried. ‘The 
cistern of warm water by which the boiler is fed, is therefore 
chiefly sea-water, and the contents of the boiler, even though at 
starting they should be fresh water (which ought always to be the 
case),* must eventually become sea-water. 

Sea water, as is well known, holds in solution certain salts and 
alkaline substances, the principal of which is muriate of soda 
or common salt. ‘There are also present, but in much smaller 
proportions, sulphate of soda, muriate of magnesia, and muriate 
of lime. The heat by which the water is converted into vapour 
does not vaporize these substances; and consequently, as the 
evaporation proceeds in the boiler, the proportion of salt in it 
must be constantly increased ; but as sea water is not a satu- 
rated solution, and is therefore capable of dissolving a greater 





* Whenever a steamer comes into port, the boilers should be dis- 
charged of their contents, and refilled with fresh water. This is too 
frequently overlooked, 
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quantity of salt, the process of evaporation at first only ren- 
ders the water in the boiler more salt, or brings it nearer to 
the point of saturation. If, however, the process of evapora- 
tion be continued, the quantity of salt in the boiler will at length 
be all that the water is capable of holding in solution ; and any 
further evaporation must necessarily precipitate the alkaline sub- 
stances which have already saturated the water, and cause them 
either to form a loose deposit, or yield them in a hard crust to the 
surface of the iron, to which they have a tendency to attach 
themselves. 

If the process of evaporation were continued without resorting 
to any remedy for the removal of this deposit and incrustation, 
the final consequence would be that the boiler would be filled with 
the solid matter thus deposited or incrusted. 

This inconvenience is attempted to be removed by a process 
called blowing out. As the water becomes salt, but before it arrives 
at the point of saturation (a large feed of water being previously 
supplied to the boiler), the over-salted water is allowed to escape 
into the sea by a pipe provided for that purpose. By such a pro- 
cess, if it were regularly observed, the water might be prevented 
from reaching the point of saturation. 

Admitting for a moment this method to be effectual, it is 
attended with considerable disadvantage. The salted water which 
is continually blown out at a high temperature, carries away with 
it a proportional quantity of the effect of the fuel, while the water 
which replaces it, being at a low temperature, must receive from 
the fuel a corresponding increase of heat before it will be prepared 
for evaporation. In effect, the waste of fuel proceeding from this 
cause will be proportional to the quantity of water blown out, 
multiplied by the difference between the temperatures of that and 
the water which takes its place. ‘The waste of fuel, however, is 
not the only disadvantage attending this process. The produc- 
tion of steam is necessarily checked by it; and the rate at which 
the boiler can supply the engine with moving power, is diminish- 
ed. To produce a given effect, the boiler, therefore, will require 
to be of proportionally greater magnitude, occupying an increased 
space in the vessel, and in a part of the vessel where space is most 
valuable. 

But with all the other disadvantages attending it, this process 
of blowing out attains its end but imperfectly ; it retards but does 
not prevent the collection of incrustation ; and we have seen on 
boilers, where the process has been strictly attended to, an incrus~ 
tation as hard as marble, varying from one to five inches in thick- 
ness. ‘The substances forming this crust being practically non- 
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conductors of heat, form an impassable barrier between the fire 
and the water; and the heat which ought to be transmitted to 
the water being arrested, is accumulated in the boiler plates until 
they are softened and ultimately destroyed. 

In the shortest class of trips this formidable impediment to 
steam navigation is little felt. Between port and port the pro- 
cess of blowing out is not observed ; and therefore the speed of the 
vessel is not diminished, and the waste of the fuel not incurred. 
It is found sufficient to blow out at the end of each trip—-at cer- 
tain longer intervals of time submitting the boiler to internal 
cleansing and examination, for the purpose of removing the in- 
crustation which, in all cases, is more or less formed. Such is the 
case, for example, in most of the vessels which cross our channels 
by short trips, as those between the western ports of England 
and the eastern coast of Ireland, and those running short trips 
between points on the coasts. 

For the removal of this obstruction to the extension of steam 
navigation, only one effectual remedy has been suggested, and, 
indeed, only one appears possible. It has been proposed to fill 
the boiler, in the first instance, with pure fresh water, free from 
any saline or other earthy matter, and to preserve the water, into 
which the steam is reconverted by condensation, and reconduct 
it to the boiler; so that the boiler may always be worked by the 
same water continually circulating through the machinery. By 
whatever means such a process may be carried on, some waste of 
water must be looked for; but that might be so small as to be 
replaced either by distilled water kept for the purpose, or a por- 
tion of the sea water might be submitted to the process of distil- 
lation to supply the waste. 

But to accomplish this, it is obvious that the method of conden- 
sing the steam already described would be inadmissible. The 
jet of cold water to be mixed with the steam would necessarily 
be sea water, and would at once destroy the pure character of 
the condensed steam which, under the present supposition, it is 
essential to preserve. ‘The condensation must therefore be 
effected without a jet, and it has been proposed to accomplish it 
by a method which, we believe, was originally suggested by Mr 
Watt himself, but was abandoned at a time when its probable 
usefulness for nautical purposes was not foreseen. ‘The steam as 
it comes from the cylinder may be conducted through a multi- 
tude of small pipes which are submerged in cold water. It will 
thus be exposed to cold in small threads, and will lose so much 
of its heat that it will for the most part be converted into water, 
the vapour which shall remain uncondensed exerting so little 
pressure as to be practically disregarded. ‘The water into which 
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the steam is thus converted will be pure distilled water, and may 
be pumped back into the boiler. 

‘This expedient has been for some years in operation in several 
vessels of private companies. It does not appear, however, that 
it has yet forced conviction upon that portion of the public 
generally who are commercially interested in steam navigation. 
We must regard it then as upon its trial, without pronouncing 
any opinion unfavourable to its ultimate success. 

To mitigate the injuries attending incrustation, it has also been 
proposed to substitute copper for iron boilers, though at consider- 
ably increased expense. It is found that copper is less liable to 
collect the crust than iron, but it is not absolutely free from this 
property. We have now before us a copper tube three inches 
internal diameter, forming an elbow on a part of a copper boiler, 
and it is completely filled with solid and hard matter, collected in 
the short space of two years, in a boiler in which the process of 
blowing-out was regularly enforced, as far at least as it was pos- 
sible for the most “stringent regulations of the proprietors to 
enforce it.* 

It will be evident that all these evil consequences will be 
aggravated in proportion to the length of the voyage. 

In addition to these practical difficulties there is still another 
to be mentioned. ‘The smoke which proceeds from the fuel con- 
sumed in the furnace is conducted through a labyrinth of narrow 
winding passages, which traverse the boiler backwards and forwards 
several times, and at length terminate in the chimney. ‘This 
smoke deposits soot, and other sublimated matter expelled from 
the burning fuel, upon the surfaces of those flues, which, after 
the lapse of a certain time, becomes thick and hard ; forming upon 
them an external crust, attended with nearly the same incon- 
veniences as those already mentioned arising from the internal 
incrustation of salt. ‘These flues are formed of iron plating 
within which the water is contained—their purpose is to cause 
the heated air which has just maintained the fuel in combus- 
tion to linger in contact with the boiler until it give up all its 
redundant heat to the water. ‘The collection of the external 
crust upon the surface of the flues impedes this process. ‘That 
crust, like the internal one, is nearly a non-conductor of heat. 


* It is difficult to compel the persons in the care of engines to ob- 
serve this process regularly—besides requiring more constant attention 
than can always Le obtained from them, there is a natural indisposition 
on their parts to check the activity of the boiler and the speed of the 
vessel by the introluction of cold water. 
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The heat of the air in the flues is intercepted by it more or less 
in proportion to its thickness, and prevented from reaching the 
iron of the boiler, and consequently from entering the water. 
If, therefore, this deposit be allowed to increase, it may reach 
such a point as nearly, or altogether to destroy the efficacy of 
the flues, and to impair the efficiency of the boiler to a like ex- 
tent. Although these observations apply more peculiarly to the 
flues, they are likewise to a certain extent applicable to the fire- 
place itself.* 

The only remedy for this evil is to put out the fires at short 
intervals of time, and suspend the operation of the boiler, for the 
purpose of sweeping out the flues. In voyages of moderate 
length this may always be accomplished in port ; but if the length 
of the voyage be so extended that an injurious deposition may be 
made on the flues, there is no other remedy but to suspend the 
operation of the engines for the purpose of cleaning them when 
at sea. This, were it possible, would be productive of great 
delay. After putting out the fires, the boiler must be allowed 
to cool so as to enable men to enter the flues. Less than 
twenty-four hours would be insufficient for this. The waste 
of fuel attending the getting up the steam after the process 
would be another serious evil. In general, as much coal is 
necessary to get up the steam as would be sufficient to propel 
the vessel a distance of about fifteen miles. 

The several circumstances to which we have just adverted, con- 
stitute difficulties having a general tendency to abridge the prac- 
ticable extent of an uninterrupted steam voyage. There remains 
a still more serious impediment to the extension of steam naviga- 
tion, inherent in the very substance from which the engine at pre- 
sent derives its mechanical power—an impediment which places 
a definite and assignable limit beyond which it is mechanically 
impossible to extend the voyage of asteamer. It is clear that 
the length of a trip must be ultimately limited by the quantity 
of coals which the vessel can carry for the purpose of impulsion. 
Supposing the whole capacity of the ship occupied by coals, she 
cannot go farther in one run than that quantity of fuel will carry 
her; but since she must have as much disposable space for pas- 
sengers and cargo as will yield a return commensurate to her 
expenses, the space for fuel must be proportionally limited. 
Neither will an increase in the whole magnitude or capacity of 


* Besides this the flues not unfrequently become quite choked with 
this crust and with crystals of salt, which escape through leaks quite 
unavoidable in the boiler. 
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the vessel remove this limitation; because in proportion as the 
capacity of the vessel is increased, in the same ratio, or nearly 
so, must the mechanical power of the engine be enlarged and 
the consumption of fuel augmented. ‘To form an estimate, there- 
fore, of the major limit of the extent of a continuous steam 
voyage, it will be necessary that we should examine, Ist, The 
proportion in which the capacity of the vessel may be distributed 
between the machinery, the fuel, and the objects of commercial 
transport; and, 2dly, ‘Lhe rate at which the fuel will be consum- 
ed in propelling the vessel over a given distance, regard being 
had to her tonnage and power. 

Assuming that a certain extent of the capacity of the vessel is 
appropriated to the mechanical means of propelling her, that 
portion will obviously be shared between the machinery and the 
fuel by means of which that machinery is moved. 

The proportion in which this space should be distributed 
between the machinery and the fuel will vary according to the 
length of the voyage. As the fuel may be replaced at the 
end of each trip, and as it is generally advantageous to give 
the vessel as powerful machinery as the extent of her capacity 
will admit, it is obviously expedient to reserve as limited a 
space as possible for the fuel, and to give a proportionally 
increased extent of room to the machinery. In the shortest 
class of voyages, therefore, a smaller supply of fuel being suffi- 
cient, a larger space may be appropriated to the machinery ; and 
in proportion as the length of the voyage is increased, the quan- 
tity of space necessary for the fuel will be augmented, and that 
allotted to the machinery diminished. To this there is an evident 
limit; inasmuch as the space for the machinery must be suffi- 
ciently extensive to contain engines of the power necessary to 
encounter the difficulties of the navigation, and to ensure an 
average rate of progress greater than that of sailing vessels. 
For the shortest class of voyage, where a very small space is 
sufficient for the fuel, it has been found advantageous to give 
the vessel a power of about one horse for every two tons of 
her measured capacity. Such is generally the proportion ob- 
served between the power and tonnage of the most efficient 
and fastest class of steam-packets making the shortest voyages 
on our coasts and across our channels. As the length of the 
voyage increases, the proportion of power to tonnage is diminish- 
ed—in the more extended trips the proportion being about one- 
horse power to three tons. ‘The limit which must be put to this 
decrease of the ratio of the power of a steamer to its magnitude 
may be taken at about one-horse power to four tons. Such a 
proportion of power would probably, on the one hand, be as 
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much as could be usefully employed in the most adverse circum- 
stances of weather; and, on the other, it would be a sufficiently 
low proportion to leave a considerable space for fuel. 

In referring to the common moduli of power and capacity, some 
explanation may be useful; inasmuch as the terms horse power 
and tonnage have been received in various and uncertain 
senses, 

By a horse power we would then be understood to imply an 
available average mechanical power, transmitted from the engine 
to the driving wheels, equivalent to 33,000 lbs. weight raised one 
foot per minute; and by the ¢onnage of the vessel we would be 
understood to express the number of times forty cubic feet should 
be multiplied in order to obtain the whole internal capacity of the 
vessel; including the space occupied by the machinery, fuel, 
passengers, crew, stores, and cargo.* 

To arrive at a practical conclusion as to the major limit of a 
probable steam voyage, under average circumstances of wind and 
water, it will be obviously necessary that we should obtain some 
probable approximate estimate of the impulsive virtue of a given 
quantity of coals of average quality. ‘The consumption of coals, 
other circumstances being the same, will be proportional to the 
power of the engine; and it will therefore be sufficient to deter- 
mine what is the actual average rate of hourly consumption for 
each horse power in the machinery. ‘To determine this we are 
fortunately furnished with very extensive data which afford re- 
sults in such near accordance as to give us a close approximation 
to the true average. 

Some experiments were made, a short time since, at the works 
of Messrs Bolton and Watt, near Birmingham, with a view to 
determine the comparative efficiency of fuel under land and 
marine boilers; + from which it was found that the hourly con- 
sumption per horse power, under the latter, was less than under 
the former in the proportion of about three to two. ‘The aver- 
age hourly consumption of fuel, under land boilers, has been 


* The method of measuring the tonnage of vessels, by a recent legis- 
lative regulation, affords a more correct estimate of the true magnitude 
of the vessel, than the method of measurement formerly used; and it 
may be, in the above reasoning, taken practically as the indication of the 
actual capacity of the vessel. 

+ These two forms of boilers differ in the arrangement and structure 
of their flues, and in some other respects, to which this variation in the 
economy of fuel must be ascribed. The marine boiler is considerably 
more expensive in its construction than the land boiler, and is attended 
by other objections which prevent its general use in land engines. 
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estimated at about fifteen pounds per horse power; and taking the 
ratio just mentioned, it will follow that the average hourly « con- 
sumption, under marine boilers, would be about ten pounds per 
horse power. We have thought it necessary, however, to seek 
other and more direct means of determining the value of this 
element, the most important in the investigation of the question 
before us; and we have accordingly obtained from the log-books 
of nine of his Majesty’s steamers, in the service of the Admiralty 

—from one steamer, reputed to be the most efficient in the ser- 
vice of the Post Office, and one of a private company—consider- 
ed to be of great power and efficiency—the actual quantity of 
fuel consumed in long intervals of time in which these vessels 
made numerous voyages. ‘These results are in near accordance 
with the estimate which we have just given. ‘The following 
table exhibits, in the fourth column, the average hourly con- 
sumption of fuel in pounds’ weight per horse power, in the 
steamers whose names are stated in the first column, computed 
from the total number of hours, steaming at full power, ex- 
pressed in the second column; and the total consumption of fuel 
in lbs. during that time, expressed in the third column. 


a A eS 





Name. Hours. | Lbs. | Lbs. per oe 
‘ power per hour. 
; | 
} African, 3,895 | 8,834,656 10-9 | 
| Blazer, 1,645 | 1,693,020 10:3 
; Confiance, 2,279 | 2,261,196 10: | 
' Firefly, 2,206 | 3,110,688 | 
§ Medea, 1,176 | 2,153,508 8-3 
{ Pluto, 986 954,240 9:7 
* ‘Tartarus, | 914 | 976,500 10-7 
> Dee, 1,161 | 1,933,092 8:3 
' Flamer, 780 | 1,000,272 107 

Dolphin, | 5,500 67,200 | 12: 

”. 


Private Steamer ( a),| 2,259 | 28,225 12-5 
oi Be 22 a ee AO ee ee a 


The first nine of the above vessels are Admiralty steamers. 
The Dolphin is a packet in the service of the Post Office 
between Liverpool and Dublin; and her consumption of fuel is 
taken from 446 trips between these ports. 

If the average of all these results be taken, it will be found to 
be very nearly equivalent to the estimate obtained from the ex- 
periments made at Soho. 


On comparing the hourly consumption of fuel in the Admiralty 
VOL, LXV, NO. CXXXI, I 
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steamers, a considerable superiority in economy is apparent in the 
performances of the Medea and the Dee. ‘This superiority 
must be ascribed mainly to the greater efficiency and power of 
the machinery with which these fine frigates are supplied.* 
Something, however, must also be attributed. to the superior mag- 
nitude and power of the engines, it being generally found that 
engines of greater power are attended with a greater relative 
economy of twol. 

The consumption of fuel will depend in some degree on the 
quality of the fuel itself—some coals burn quickly, but develop 
heat with a proportionate rapidity, so that, though their hourly 
consumption would be greater, they might give a proportionately 
increased speed to the vessel. But we shall presently consider 
the question of speed combined with power ; meanwhile we shall 
perhaps be justified in assuming that, with all attainable care in 
the management of the furnaces and boilers (on which much de- 
pends), and with a proper selection of fuel, the average practical 
hourly consumption, under marine boilers, cannot be less than 
about eight and a half lbs. per horse power 

The voyages of all the steamers, to w hich we have referred, 
have been ‘made since the middle of 1834; and are therefore free 
from the objection brought by Mr Field against the reasoning of 
Dr Lardner. They lead nevertheless to nearly the same esti- 
mate of the hourly consumptien of fuel as that given by Dr 
Lardner at Bristol. 

The major limit of a probable steam voyage will depend not 
only on the average rate at which the fuel is consumed, but also 
upon the average rate at which the vessel shall be thereby pro- 
pelled. The extent of misrepresenta tion and misconception 
which prevails respecting the rate of steamers is difficult to be 
credited. ‘The disposition of captains and owners to magnify 
their performance has led them naturally, in reporting their rate, 
to state their best performi unces, and not their average speed. A 
further source of misconception and error will be found in the 
confusion of British statute and nautical miles. We wish in this 
article to be understood uniformly to estimate rates and distance 
by knots or nautical miles,} without allowing for casual deviation 


The engines in both these vessels were built by Maudsley and 
Company. 

t A nautical mile or geographical mile is the one-sixtieth part of a 
degree, but the measure of a de gree in British statute miles is 69 1-15th 
miles. The proportion, therefore, of a nautical mile to a British statute 
mile is nearly seyen to six—the rates of vessels expressed, therefore, in 
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from the proper course, and not including delays and steppages 
at intermediate ports ; and we shall, as before, limit ourselves to 
the performances of steamers since the summer of 1834. 

We have before us the particulars of twenty-six passages per- 
formed in 1835, between Falmouth and Malta, by the following 
steamers :—viz. Firefly, Tartarus, African, and Blazer. ‘The 
total time of these voyages was 8682 hours. ‘Taking the dis- 
tance between Falmouth and Malta as 2000 miles, the average 

rate obtained from these data would be six miles an ‘hone. 

As this average, however, is derived from the performances of 
vessels which are not all the most powerful and efficient, we shall 
avail ourselves of the data supplied by the logs of the steamers 
already referred to, giving their hourly rate. The following 
— exhibits, in the third column, the average hourly rate for 

ich of the vessels severally, whose names are in the first column, 
psd from the total number of hours’ steaming at full power, 
expressed in the second column. 


a AE mm a A ae ee ee oe 












Name. llours. Rate. 
African, 3,895 513 
Blazer, 1,645 6-9 
Confiance, 2,279 6:2 
Firefly, 2,206 6°25 
Medea, 1,176 7:8 
Pluto, 986 6.5 
Tartarus, 914 55 
Dee, 1,161 6-5 
Flamer, 780 6. 
Dolphin, 5,500 93 
Private Steamer, (A.) 2,259 iF 


AB NE RL NT mS 


Having thus obtained the average rate, and the hourly con- 
sumption of fuel, the quantity of the fuel which will be consumed 
in a given distance — or what is the same—the distance over 
which a given quantity of fuel per horse power will propel a ves- 
sel, is a matter of easy calculation. For brevity we shall adopt 
a term which has been introduced in the statement of Dr Lard- 
ner, at the Bristol meeting; and shall call the distance over 


British statute miles, will be numerically greater than in nautical miles 
in the proportion of seven to six. 
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which a ton of coals per horse power is capable of propelling a 
vessel—the locomotive duty of the fuel. 


This locomotive duty, 
computed by a comparison of the hourly rate of the vessel with its 


hourly consumption of fuel, is exhibited in the following table. 


Name. 


African, 
Blazer, 
Confiance, 
Firefly, 
Medea, 
Pluto, 
Tartarus, 


Dee, 


Flamer, 
Dolphin, 
Private Steamer, (A-) 


Rate, 
Miles per 


hour. 


513 
6-9 
6-2 
6:25 


| 
| Lbs. per horse! 
power per 


| 
| 
| 


hour. 


10-9 
10-3 
1900 
10-7 

8:3 

9-7 
10:7 

8:3 
10-7 
12-0 
125 








Locomotive 
duty 


miles. 





The following table exhibits such particulars of the magnitude 


and proportions of the vessels, and the construction and power of 
the machinery, as may further illustrate the results obtained in 


the preceding tables :— 


Name, 







African, . 
Blazer, ° 
Confiance, 

Dee, ° ° 
Firefly, . 
Fiamer, .« 
Medea, . 
Pluto, . . 
Tartarus, . 
Dolphin, . 





—— 


Pr. Steamer, (a. 


lonnage, 
— 


246 
410 
246 
639 
4.73 
414 
807 
295 
410 
340 
660 


Length. |Breadth. Power. 


ft. in.) ft. 
110. |24. 
145. 28. 
lll. S)24 
166. 730 
155. 27. 
155. 26. 
179. 431. 
135. 24. 
145, 28. 





a a A RN RAE A 


Diame- 
ter of 


L 


Cylinder) Stroke. 


Cr Go Go Or em Or OD 


i a 


n¢gth struction Diame- j 
of of ter of | 
Wheels. Wheels 

ft. in. $ 

6G common [3. 6 : 
6 ‘eathering 17. 4 i 
0 do 18, Of 
6 common 20. i 
6 ad 18 6j 
Q feathering 17. 4& § 
0 do 24. 6 \ 
6 do, 16. 6 | 
6 do. 17. 84 
6 common |8, 10 } 
0 do. 22, | 
t 

i 


It appears, therefore, that of these vessels the Dolphin has the 


greatest average speed; the Medea and the Dee the greatest 
economy of fuel; and the Medea the greatest locomotive duty. 
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The Dolphin is a packet, built* expressly with a view to speed, 
supplied with the largest possible proportion of power,—havin 
machinery of the very best description, constructed by Bolton 
and Watt. ‘The extent of her power, compared with her tonnage, 
renders her incapable of taking more coals than are sufficient for 
about 250 miles of one continued run; and, therefore, no con- 
clusion can be drawn from her performance which would be appli- 
cable to long sea voyages. It will be observed, however, that the 
great speed of this vessel is obtained by the expenditure of a more 
than proportionate quantity of fuel. While she has an average 
speed greater than that of the Medea, in the ratio of 97 to 78, 
she consumes fuel in the higher ratio of 120 to 83. The neces- 
sary consequence is that she has an inferior locomotive duty. 

The Medea and the Dee are vessels of the same class, but the 
Medea is of more recent construction,+ ‘The splendid machinery 
in both of these vessels was supplied by Maudsley and Field ; 
and from the cireumstance of the equal economy of fuel, exhibit- 
ed in the preceding tables, and obtained in each case from long 
continued performances, the engines may perhaps be regarded as 
of equal efficiency. The Dee has engines more powerful, in pro- 
portion to her tonnage, than the Medea; the proportion of power 
to tonnage in the Dee being ten to thirty-three ; and in the Medea 
ten to thir ty-six. ‘The chief cause, however, of the superior speed 
of the Medea is, no. doubt, owing to the circumstance of her 
being propelled by feathering paddle-wheels, while the Dee is 
furnished with common ones. ‘The ratio of the rates of speed of 
these vessels being as seventy-cight to sixty-five, is very nearly 
that which has been generally found to be the effect of substitu- 
ting the feathering for the common paddle-wheels. 

Besides the performances of the steam-ships just adverted to, 
we have before us the particulars of a vast number of voyages of 
the Dundee and Perth steam-ships plying between London and 
Dundee. ‘The average speed of these vessels exceeds even that 
of the Dolphin, being 999 miles, or very nearly 10 miles an 
hour. We have not been able to ascertain with sufficient cer- 
tainty or precision the consumption of fuel by which this speed 
is attained. We have, however, reason to believe, that it is above 
ten pounds per horse power per hour; from which it would follow 
that their locomotive duty is not higher than that of the Medea, 

The circumstances of weather and water, to which these vessels 





* Built by Mr George Graham, Navy Yard, Harwich, Essex. 
+ The Dee was built by Seppings, and the Medea by Lang. The date 
of the construction of the Medea was, we believe, 1833. 
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were exposed, may perhaps be taken as fair average weather in 
seas not subject to any peculiar periodical difficulties. Of the 
nine thousand miles performed by the Medea, from which the 
average has been taken, about one- -half was in the Mediterranean, 
and the other on the western coasts of Kurope. ‘The whole per- 
formance of the Dee was in the West Indies, making passages 
between the islands. 

To enable us to establish an analogy between the performances 
of these vessels, and the circumstances under which a steamer 
would be placed in navigating the Atlantic, it will be necessary 
to explain some physical “phenomena attending that ocean. 

The general atmospheric currents which prevail in directions 
near and parallel to the equator, from east to west, called the 
trade-winds, would have a tendency to produce a derangement in 
the atmospheric equilibrium, if not redressed by a contrary effect 
elsewhere. It is known that these remarkable winds are produced 
by the influence of the solar heat upon the atmospheric belt inclu- 
ded between the tropics, combined with the diurnal motion of 
the earth from west to east. The heated air, pressed upwards by 
its buoyancy, is replaced by currents from either hemisphere ; 
which, carrying with them a less diurnal motion than that proper 
to the tropics, a relative atmospheric motion is produced in a 
direction contrary to that of the earth’s motion. Hence a nearly 
permanent wind is produced on either side of the line, from east 
to west. As these currents approach the line, they gradual] 
acquire the motion of the surface, which, combined with their 
mutually counteracting effect, produces those calms which pre- 
vail about the line, and which are only interrupted by the hurri- 
canes, whirlwinds, and other violent atmospheric commotions, 
which are produced where the contrary tropical currents conflict, 
before their force is sufficiently moder rated. 

The stagnant atmosphere thus collected at the line, ascending 
by the effect of solar heat, returns from the upper regions 
towards the poles, and coming upon the surface in either hemi- 
sphere, brings with it the diurnal motion of the equator, which, 
being g oreater than that of the hi gher latitudes, prevailing winds 
are produced from the west, ‘he agency of these causes 
is manifested in the westerly winds which prevail almost uni- 
formly throughout the year in the Atlantic, between the shores 
of Europe and those of North America. ‘There are other plrysi- 
cal causes which mingle their effects with those to which we have 
just adverted. The extensive regions of North America, covered 
with immense fresh-water lakes and primeval forests, supply a 
current of cold air rushing into the warm strata over the tract of 
ocean between the Azores and the American coast. This current 
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from the north-west consequently modifies the reaction of the 
trades just explained ; the result is—winds blowing generally in 
the westerly direction, but varying between north-west and south- 
west, and sweeping across the face of the Atlantic throughout 
nearly the whole year. 

Atmospheric difficulties are not the only ones which the navi- 
gator has to encounter who crosses this extensive tract of water ; 
the well-known Gulf Stream is a great ocean current issuing from 
the channel which separates Florida from the Bahama banks, 
taking first a direction little to the east of north, and becoming 
more and more easterly till it approaches within a short distance 
of the tail of the great bank of Newfoundland, where it sets in 
due east towards the Azores. ‘The width of this current, at 
first one degree, gradually increases till it exceeds two degrees. 
Independently of the difficulty presented by the stream itself, 
the zone of the ocean, marked out by it, is characterised by 
weather so extremely unfavourable to navigation, that it is cau- 
tiously avoided by all outward bound vessels, They i invariably 
take a course either so far north as to be clear of its influence 
until they approach the western shores; where, by taking a south- 
erly direction, they convert the westerly winds into favourable 
gales; or, on the ‘other hand, proceed, at first, southward, till 
they get beyond the lower limits of the Gulf Stream, and, tak- 
ing advantage of the trades, make the western coast. ‘This latter, 
however, is a route never adopted by the best class of the New 
York packets, except they are reduced to a disabled state. 

The westerly winds, which we have described as prevalent 
across the Atlantic, are accompanied by a heavy sea, which is 
subject to scarcely any subsidence or intermission. In land- 
locked seas—such as the Mediterranean, and the channels which 
intersect contiguous islands, the effect of wind in raising the 
waters is rapid, and produces a short and chopping sea, highly 
unfavourable to steamers; but these effects very speedily sub- 
side, and in the Mediterranean especially, they produce but a 
slight influence upon the average rate of vessels when that ave- 
rage is computed from long-continued performances. On the 
other hand, the long swell of the Atlantic is not so unfavourable 
during its operation, but its effects are incessant; and consider- 
ably more disadvantage to a steamer w ill be produced by its con- 
tinuance than any which the occasional roughness of the more 
contracted seas, to which we have referred, could give rise io. 

To discover how far these various phy sieg) v~auses affect the 
navigation of the Atlantic, it will be necessary to enquire into the 
performance of vessels making passages between Great Britain 
and New York; and to obtain such extensive data as will obli- 
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erate from the computed average all accidental inequalities. 
It is well known that the outward voyage to the United States 
is considerably longer than the homeward; but we must deter- 
mine the proportion between them with some degree of numeri- 
cal precision. 

Some of the finest and most efficient sailing vessels which have 
perhaps ever crossed the ocean, are the pi acket- ships called the 
Liners, which are the chief means by which the most respectable 
classes of passengers are transported between this country and 
New York. ‘These vessels are*built for the express accommoda- 
tion of passengers who are able and willing to pay a high price 
for the most luxurious and expeditious means of transit between 
the Old and New World. Every thing is therefore sacrificed to 
their accommodation—all that art can effect to confer the quality 
of speed upon sailing vessels is brought to bear upon these ships. 
There are two lines of them; one between London and New 
York, the other between Liverpool and New York—the vessels 
departing weekly. We have obtained an account of the perform- 
ance of the Liverpool liners for the last three years; and we 
find that the average time of the outward passage has been thirty- 
five days and seventeen hours, and of the homeward passage nine- 
teen days and seven hours. 

If it be desired to obtain any approximate numerical estimate 
of the obstacles which steam power will have to overcome in a 
Transatlantic voyage, there are no grounds of reasoning except 
such analogies as we may be enabled to establish between the 
circumstances of wind and water upon the Atlantic, and those 
incidental to the seas already navigated by the most powerful 
and efficient steamers. We have shown that the steam-packets 
running between Falmouth and Malta, are inferior in their speed 
as W ell as in their locomotive duty to steamers of a larger class ; 
we shall therefore put aside those packets as giving a result 
unfavourable to the Atlantic enterprise. It has been stated that 
the Scottish steamers which run the longest class of passages, 
are among the finest and most efficient vessels yet constructed. 
They are unquestionably splendid vessels,* but still, none of them 


* There are difficulties in obtaining exact information respec ting all ves- 
sels belonging to private companies, and still greater difficulties in making 
public such information when obtained. These difficulties appear to be 
almost insurmountable, and inseparable from the very nature of private 
enterprise. Few of the proprietors of steamers know either the precise 
rate of their vessels or their consumption of fuel. If the passages be 
enquired after, the quickest are given instead of the average. If the con- 
sumption of fuel be asked, the most favourable will be given. Even 
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are superior either in their powers of speed, or—what is more 
important to the present question—their locomotive duty, to the 
Medea. ‘Taking then this vessel as having the greatest locomo- 
tive duty of any respecting which we have yet been able to ob- 
tain information, we shall assume that a steamer constructed for 
navigating the Atlantic shall have, under like circumstances, 
equal efficiency : the question then is, first, in what proportion 
should the difliculties of the outward passage to New York be 
estimated, as compared with the navigation in which the Medea 
had been worked ? and, secondly, what tonnage and power could 
be given to a steamer to enable her to make that outward pas- 
sage ? 

“Lhe average or mean of the outward and homeward passages 
of the L iverpool liners would be twenty-seven days and a half. 
Now this mean is very nearly twenty-five per cent less than the 
average outward passage. It follows, therefore, that the average 
outward passage presents to a sailing vessel obstacles to expedi- 
tion twenty-five per cent greater than the average of the two 
pe assages, 

The average of the outward and homeward Atlantic passages 
is evidently more unfavourable, ina considerable proportion, than 
the average weather encountered by the Medea. ‘This would be 
the case with respect to sailing vessels; but it must be still more 
so with reference to steamers. In assuming that the mean of the 
voyage between Liverpool and New York would fairly represent 
the circumstances of weather in the Mediterranean and on the 
coasts of Europe, we should be tacitly assuming, that the advantage 
gained by a steamer from the fav ourable winds in the homeward 
passage, would fully compensate for the disadvantage and delay pro- 
duced by the adverse weather in the outward passage. This ma 
be easily shown to be a fallacious assumption. In the first place, 
the heavy sea produced by these winds would be nearly the same 
impediment to the full efficiency of mechanical propulsion, whe- 
ther in the outward or homeward passages ; and would be so much 
greater if it were considered unadvisable to substitute the com- 
plicated feathering for the common paddle-wheels. The aid ob- 
tained by the engines, from the favourable winds, on the home- 
ward passage, could not compensate for the obstruction which the 

same wind would offer on the outward passage ; on any other sup- 
position than that the velocity of the w heels might be almost un- 


where registers are kept of these matters, they are so loosely and inac- 
curately managed, that nothing certain or satisfactory can be inferred 
from them. 
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limited—one which cannot for a moment be admitted. That the 
paddle-wheel should propel with the same energy when the wind 
is favourable as when it is adverse, it would be necessary to as- 
sume that the excess of the speed of rotation of the wheel above 
the progressive motion of the vessel through the water, should be 
the same in both cases —which it evidently cannot be. ‘The ab- 
solute propelling effect, therefore, of the paddle-wheel, when the 
vessel goes before the wind, must be less than when she faces it. 
In a word, there is a certain speed of rotation, beyond which the 
engine cannot propel the wheel; and the nearer to this speed is 
the rate at which the vessel would be propelled by the wind 
alone, the less efficient will be the mechanical propelling power. 
The average or mean, therefore, of the outward and homeward 
passages of a sailing vessel must be more favourable than the 
mean of the like passages of asteamer. Without, then, admit- 
ting that the mean of these passages obtained from sailing ves- 
sels, will fairly represent the average which would result from the 
navigation of steamers, and rejecting still more strongly the con- 
clusion that such an average, taken from the Atlantic weather, 
with sailing vessels or steamers, is of an equally favourable charac- 
ter with the av erage navigation of the Mediterranean, and on the 
coasts of Europe, let us assume for a moment such to be the case ; 
because, as the conclusion at which we shall arrive will be the one 
to which this supposition is most unfavourable, it will give us an 
argument a fortiori in support of it. 

Taking, then, the ground of argument used at the Bristol 
meeting, let us suppose that the outward passage to New York 
is tw enty- -five per cent worse than the average weather to which 
the Medea was exposed. ‘The locomotive duty of a ton of coals 
in that vessel being about two thousand miles, it would be fifteen 
hundred miles for the outward passage. ‘The distance between 
Liverpool and New York being about 3200 miles, the quantity 
of coals necessary for the whole passage, wehbe of spare fuel, 
would be therefore two tons and one-tenth per horse power. If 
we allow twelve per cent of this quantity of coals for spare fuel 
for emergencies, we shall have, for the total charge of fuel neces- 
sary to be supplied to the vessel, two tons and four-tenths per 
horse power. 

The Medea is a vessel of 800 tons measured capacity, and 
two hundred and twenty horse power. Her machinery, includ- 
ing the boilers, occupy 220 tons of her capacity. ‘Two tons and 
four-tenths of coals per horse power would occupy about 530 
tons. ‘Thus, of her entire capacity 750 tons would be occupied 
by the machinery and fuel, exclusive of passengers or cargo; and 
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this is putting out of view the obvious objection to the weight 
destroying, as it would assuredly do, the trim of the vessel. 

That this conclusion may not rest exclusively upon the above 
reasoning, we have ascertained the actual circumstances-of the 
Medea, and have found that, as she stands at present, an armed 
frigate, she is capable of carrying a charge of 300 tons of coals; 
but that, if she were divested of the weight of her guns and 
other warlike impediments, and were adapted for a commercial 

vessel or a passenger packet, she would be capable of carrying 
360 tons with the same displacement. Deducting from this 
forty tons for spare fuel, there will remain 320 tons for actual 
propulsion, being at rather less than a ton and a half per horse 
power. Now we have already shown that the estimated locomo- 
tive duty of a ton, in the outward passage, would be 1500 miles, 
therefore of a ton and a half it would be 2250 miles. Thus this 
vessel, if lightened of her arms, &c. could not carry fuel for 
more ‘ten about two-thirds of the passage from Liver pool to 
New York. 

Let us consider, however, the capabilities of vessels of larger 
tonnage having the same proportion of power, and affording the 
most moderate accommodation for passengers, without any dis- 
posable capacity for cargo. A steamer measuring twelve hundred 
tons, and supplied with engines of 300 horse power, will be 
capable of stowing in her engine-room, and in all the other space 
which can be appropriated to such a purpose, at the utmost, five 
hundred tons of coals. With this charge of coal she will have 
space for an after-cabin sufficient to afford to sixty first-class 
passengers the same kind of accommodation as that ‘supplied by 
the : sailing packets. In her fore part she may accommodate 
half that number of second-class passengers ; exclusive of the space 
necessary for officers, crew, ship’s stores, provisions, &c. Let it 
be supposed also, that the space appropriated to the fuel shall be 
divided and tanked in such a manner that sea water may be in- 
troduced to replace the fuel, according as it is consumed, so as 
to maintain the trim of the vessel and preserve the proper im- 
mersion of the wheels. If ten per cent be allowed for spare fuel, 
there will remain for the passage 450 tons, being at the rate of 
one ton and a-half per horse power, which would be sufficient 
for two-thirds of the passage. 

It is therefore demonstrable, that in the present state of steam 
navigation, if this voyage shall be accomplis shed in one uninter- 
rupted trip, the vessel which performs it, whatever may be her 
power and tonnage, must be capable of extracting from coals a 
greater mechanical virtue, in the proportion of three to two, than 
can be obtained from them by the combined nautical and mecha- 
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nical skill of Mr Lang, the builder of the Medea, and Messrs 
Maudsley and Field, who supplied her splendid machinery ; and 
this on the untenable supposition—that the average Atlantic 
difficulties are only equal to those to which the Medea was ex- 
posed. 

The frigate Medea is a vessel recently constructed, with the 
avowed object of imparting to her every advantage, nautical and 
mechanical, which the art of navigation by steam can supply. 
Her model has been the result of careful and anxious consider- 
ation; her machinery the very best which the most consum- 
mate skill and mechanical talent in this country can supply. 
It is aided by expe nsive and complicated feathering paddle- 
wheels, which, after various trials and long experience on the 
Admiralty steamers, are reported to give, as compared with the 
common wheel, ceteris paribus, an tacreasedl speed, and therefore 
an increased locomotive duty in a higher ratio than that of four 
to five.* 

It may be imagined that the reasoning and calculations from 
which our unfavourable conclusions have been deduced, are 
founded upon the supposition that the only propelling power is 
that of steam ; but such is not the case. ‘The Admiralty steamers 
are all rigged so as to render the power of the wind as available 
as that power can be to the steamer—and this is especially the 
case with the Medea; from which, as affording the data most 
favourable to the proposed enterprise, we have reasoned. That 
vessel has been extensively used as a sailing vessel only, the 
engines not being worked. In the pe rformances, however, which 
have formed the basis of our calculation, sails have co- operated 
with steam as a propelling power. 

Seeing, then, the unfavourable aspect under which the project 
of establishing an uninterrupted line of steam navigation between 
Great Britain and New York presents itself, let us consider whe- 
ther, by resolving the voyage into the shortest possible stages, the 
enterprise may be brought “under more promising conditions, 


Tor reports of experiments made with Government vessels, with a 
view to determine the advantage of feathering wheels, see Lardner on 
the Steam-Engine, p. 303. Lieutenants Potbury and Lappedge reported 
that the average speed of the Confiance in smooth water was increased 
from seven to ‘eight miles and a half, and in rough weather from four to 
six miles and a half an hour. These results were obtained in two ways 
—first, by comparing the vessel with her own performances previously ; 
and, secondly, by comparing her with a sister vessel running against her. 
—See Report of Committee on Steam Navigation to India, page 103, 
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Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the practicabi- 
lity of an Atlantic steam voyage, it must be admitted, upon all 
hands, that its extent for an uninterrupted run comes to the extreme 
verge of the possible powers of steam navigation. In such cir- 
cumstances, it would manifestly be a matter of common prudence 
to arrange the points of departure and arrival as near each other 
as the geographic ‘al and nautical circumstances of the coasts of 
Eastern and Western worlds will admit. For this purpose, it is 
obvious that the most western coast of the British Isles should 
be taken as a point of final departure. ‘The west coast of Ire- 
land would therefore naturally be selected, fringed as it is by 
numerous spacious and well sheltered harbours. St John’ s, New- 
foundland, is the most western port, but this harbour is attended 
with so many nautical difficulties, that it could scarcely be regarded 
as accessible, with that certainty which such a line of communi- 
cation would require. Newfoundland presents an iron-bound 
coast, dangerous of access; and even Nova Scotia should be 
avoided, were it possible to extend the passage—but the distance 
from the west coast of Ireland to Halifax being nearly 2200 miles, 
comes up to the extreme limit of a practicable steam passage; and 
we fear that any attempt to supersede the necessity of making 
Halifax a stage must be abortive. At Cape Breton, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Halifax, there are mines said to yield a species of 
anthracite coal well adapted for steam-boilers. The distance 
from Halifax to New York is between five and six hundred miles 
—but it might be more advisable, in the case of steamers, to make 
the port of Boston, and leave the remainder of the journey to New 
York to be performed by land. 

We have shown that this line of communication, if it can be 
established at all, must be confined almost exclusively to the 
transport of passengers or of light goods, which can afford to pay 
for expeditious carriage. We may, therefore, in this case, adopt 
a principle which is never lost sight of where expedition is a per- 
manent object—namely, to make:as much of the journey by land 
as it is practicable to do. ‘The lowest rate of land travelling 
for passengers is nearly equal to the highest rate of steaming upon 
water, even under the most favourable circumstances, where the 
voyage is of any length; but if we bring into the account the 
actual existence of railroads over some parts of the preposed line, 
and the probable construction of them throughout every part of 
it, by which land can be traversed, it will afford an additional and 
stronger reason for limiting the water transport as much as pos- 
sible. Supposing, then, the great railroads now in process of con- 
struction, extending from the metropolis of Great Britain to its 
western shores, to be completed ; and supposing, also, correspond- 
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ing lines of railway communication to be carried from the oppo- 
site coast of Ireland, to a station for Atlantic steamers, upon its 
western shores, the time of transit from London to that station, 
even including unavoidable stoppages, would not exceed thirty- 
six hours ; and if a reasonable allowance be made for the probable 
improvement of locomotive engines, even greater speed than this 
should be named. If the voyage from the station upon the west 
coast of Ireland to Halifax, a distance under 2200 miles, were 
performed at an average speed of six miles an hour, the average 
time of the trip would be 367 hours. From Halifax to New Y ork 
might perhaps be performed at six miles and a half per hour, the 
average time being eighty-four hours—thus the total time between 
London and New York, allowing one day for delay at Halifax, 
would be about twenty-one days. But if Boston were selected 
as the place of final arrival for the Atlantic steamers, a railroad 
being carried from Boston to New York, the time between Halifax 
and New York would be reduced to nineteen days and a half, 

This refers, however, to the average times. ‘The influence 
which the substitution of land for water transport would produce 
upon the time of these voyages, which are greater than the ave- 
rage, would be much more sensible. Piet. although the ave- 
rage voyage from Halifax to New York would probably not ex- 
ceed the time we have assigned to it, yet the voyages exceeding 
the average would not unfrequently amount to nearly double 
that time. Supposing, then, such arrangements to be carried 
into effect, the time between Great Britain “and New York would 
be reduced from the present average of thirty-six days to less 
than three weeks. 

The homeward passage, however, would not afford so favour- 
able a comparison with the performances of the Liners. All the 
circumstances, which present the most formidable obstacles to 
the outward passage, have the effect of giving advantage to the 
powers of the steam over those of the : sailing ‘vessels ; w vhile, on 
the homeward passage, these circumstances are precisely rever- 
sed—having a direct and powerful tendency to diminish the ad- 
vantages of the steamers, and to reduce them more to the level 
of the sailing vessels. With a strong and continual favourable 
wind, a sailing vessel, built as she is expressly to avail herself of 
that impelling power, and unobstructed by any external impedi- 
ments to her passage through the water, is under the most 
favourable possible circumstances for speed. On the other hand, 
a steamer is in a great degree shorn of her powers. ‘The question, 
indeed, is whether, under all cireumst: inces, her average home- 
ward passage would be as expeditious as that of a vessel con- 
structed expressly and exclusively for sailing. We have seen 
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that the average homeward passage of the Liners is nineteen 
days and seven hours; or 463 hours. ‘Taking, as before, the 
distance traversed as 3200 miles, the average rate would be about 
seven miles per hour; being very nearly equal to the greatest ave- 
rage speed obtained by the Medea under the most favourable 
circumstances, where the steam power was aided to as great an 
extent by sails as wind and weather permitted. But the case of 
the passage by steamers will present itself under an aspect still 
more unfavourable, if a station for sailing vessels should be es- 
tablished upon the west coast of Ireland, which would be almost 
the inevitable consequence of a railroad being carried across that 
country. A considerable part of the time of the voyage of the 
sailing vessels is spent in navigating the channels, so that their 
average rate would be considerably increased if, instead of making 
Liverpool, they should terminate their voyage on the west coast 
of Ireland. Let it be remembered that this is a case in which the 
question of cargo cannot be raised. It is quite true that no railroad 
accommodation which could be afforded through Ireland would 
induce the disembarkment and reshipment ofa cargo of heavy and 
bulky merchandise; and that, notwithstanding the facility and 
expe dition of land transport, the vessels carrying cargo would 
for the most part still navigate the channels to the British 
ports. But we have seen that the steamers, if they can be esta- 
blished at all, must be confined chiefly to the transport of passen- 
gers, and the sailing vessels competing with them can be only 
the Liners; or vessels limited in the same manner as to their ob- 
jects of transport. It is to us then quite apparent, that in the 
event of an Irish railroad and the competition of the Transatlantic 
steamers, the sailing vessels carrying passengers only, or light 
goods, would of necessity avail themselves of the same western 
ports of these countries ; and the comparison of time between 
two classes would of course be then less favourable to the steamers 
than we have stated it. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood. That the passage 
from Liverpool to New York cannot, on any occasion, be made 
in one run by a steam-ship we do not maintain. Our reasoning 
is founded on numerical data, taken from the averages of long con- 
tinued performances, as well of steamers as of sailing vessels ; and 
to average cases only can our conclusions be legitimately applied. 
‘The average time of the outward voyage to New York is thirty- 
six days; and we say that when the circumstances of wind and 
water are such that a sailing vessel would require that time to 
make the passage, a steamer cannot make it without an inter- 
mediate supply of fuel. But it very frequently happens that the 
time of the outward passage of sailing vessels is less than thirty- 
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six days, and it has been occasionally made, we believe, even in 
three weeks. In such cases, the circumstances which favour 
sailing vessels cannot fail also to expedite steamers. We have 
seen that, to supersede the necessity of a relay of coals in average 
cases, the propelling efficiency of fuel must be fifty per cent more 
than it now is in such vessels as the Medea frigate. It follows, 
therefore, that if this additional propelling influence should arise 
from the more favourable states of wind and water, the passage 
may be made in one run. Such would be the ease under cir- 
cumstances in which the Liners would make their outward pas- 
sage in about twenty-four days. 

But if a line of steamers be established at all, they must 
start with regularity and certainty at stated times, weekly or 
monthly, as the case may be. ‘The days are gone by when the 
reservation of ‘ wind and weather permitting’ can be allowed. 
They must therefore be prepared not for average weather only, 
but for the most adverse state of the Atlantic. If, then, an inter- 
mediate relay of fuel be required, under average circumstances, in 
which a sailing vessel would make the passage in thirty-six days, 
how much more overruling will the necessity be for such a pro- 
vision when the weather is such that a sailing vessel will take 
more than two months to make the passage ? 

It may, however, be supposed, that the fuel may be saved by 
converting the steamer occasionally into a sailing vessel; and in 
that way the necessity of an intermediate station may be super- 
seded. ‘This project of giving steam machinery to sailing ves- 
sels, to be used alternately or in combination with canvass, has 
been frequently proposed and discussed since steam navigation 
has commanded public attention. It is, however, liable to many 
and grave objections; nor has it, so far as we are informed, been 
ever countenanced by any individual whose practical knowledge 
of steam power applied to nautical purposes is entitled to respect. 
Steam machinery is expensive. It absorbs a considerable amount 
of capital, profit on which must be returned whether it works or 
not. In the vessel it requires a costly establishment of engineers 
and stokers, who must be equally paid whether the vessel sails 
or steams; but what is of most importance, this machinery, and 
the fuel necessary to propel it, occupies a large space in the centre 
of the vessel precisely where stowage is of the greatest value. 
Add to all this, that the paddle-wheels with their boxes are 
impediments when they are not used for propulsion. In a word, 
by suspending the operation of the engines, nothing is saved 
except fuel and the wear of the machinery; while, on the other 
hand, whatever advantage can be obtained by the increased 
expedition given by the steam power is sacrificed. 
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In confessing then, as we do, that after the most careful and 
anxious enquiry respecting this interesting question, our fears of 
the result of such an enterprise greatly predominate over our 
hopes, we are sensible of expressing’an unpopular opinion. — It 
is the natural and fortunate tendency of the human mind to 
anticipate success, and we ourselves shared that feeling when we 
commenced the present investigation: we were wholly ignorant 
of the conclusion to which the results of experience, since ascer- 
tained, would lead us; and we should feel as much, perhaps more, 
disappointment at that conclusion than any, even the most san- 
guine, of our readers, if the alternative were to accomplish the 
passage in one run, or to abandon the enterprise. 

Such, however, is not the case. We have shown that the 
western shores of Ireland are within a practicable distance of the 
coast of Nova Scotia. ‘The distance from the mouth of the 
Shannon, or the bay of Galway, to Halifax, does not much 
exceed two thousand miles. We will not say that this could be 
accomplished in all weathers even by the best and most power- 
ful steam-ships in one run. Lut it certainly could be done in 
average weather, leaving a certain quantity of fuel unconsumed, 
and on emergencies, might therefore be effected in circumstances 
to a certain degree adverse. If, in a question of this kind, we 
may allow indirect national advantages to influence our views, 
there are many which should incline us to favour the establish- 
ment of a grand station for Atlantic steam-ships on the western 
coast of Ireland. Should it happily prove, as we feel assured it 
will, that a steam communication with America can be maintain- 
ed from that coast with greater certainty, regularity, and des- 
patch than from any other point in Europe, the inevitable con- 
sequence must be, that the high-road between the Old and New 
World, for all the most enlightened and wealthy classes in the 
east and in the west, must intersect Great Britain and Ireland. 
Thus these countries must pass the wealth and intelligence of 
two hemispheres, and it cannot -pass without overflowing and 
fertilizing. If it be true that even among the people of Britain, 
advanced as they are in all the arts which soften and civilize, 
the advantages of such intercourse would be great, what limit can 
be put to the blessings which the consummation of such a measure 
would shower on the neglected and oppressed population of Ire- 
land? It would not be easy for any statesman, however far 
seeing, to devise any scheme which would, with equal celerity 
and certainty, scatter through that country the seeds of wealth, 
knowledge, and civilisation. The restoration of social order, 
the re-establishment of respect for the law, the immigration 
of capital, and the consequent increased demand for labour and 
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improved means of subsistence would be natural and necessary 
consequences. 

These incidental advantages, great as they are, might have 
little weight were there any circumstances connected with Ire- 
land w hich would throw in the way of such a measure either 
nautical or mechanical difficulties. No such circumstances, how- 
ever, have existence. No part of the empire is more richly fur- 
nished with spacious, deep, and sheltered harbours than the west- 
ern coast of Ireland. It is connected with the interior by some 
of the finest rivers in Great Britain,—widening as they ascend in 
some cases into extensive navigable lakes; besides which, the 
surface of the country between some of the western harbours and 
its metropolitan bay, presents features which will attract the eye 
of an engineer, and suggest the means of constructing a line 
of railroad possessing every mechanical facility for rapid trans- 
port. 


Arr. VIL—1. An Account of the Manners and Customs of thi 
Modern Egyptians, written in Egypt during the years 1833, 
1834, and 1855, partly from Notes made during a former Visit 
to that Country in the years 1825, 1826, 1827, and 1828. By 
Epwarp Wiiuram Lang. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1836. 


2. Rambles in Egypt and Candia, with Details of the Military 
Power and Resources of those Countries, and Observations on 
the Government, Policy, and Commercial System of Moham- 
med Ali. By C. Rocurort Scorr, Captain H. P. Royal 
Staff Corps. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1837. 


V¥X\HeEReE are two distinct points of view in which Modern 

Kgypt may be considered. ‘The first is, in reference to the 
actual condition and circumstances of its inhabitants; their ha- 
bits, manners, customs, and usages; the peculiar structure of 
society as modified by religion, laws, and immemorial obser- 
vances ; the comparative state of science, literature, philosophy, 
and the arts of life; and, lastly, the character both moral and 
intellectual of the inhabitants. ‘The second has respect to the 
position, military and political as well as administrative, which 
that country has assumed under its, present ruler, not only as 
regards the “Ottoman empire, of which though nominally a feu- 
datory, it is really independent; but also in connexion with one 
of the most interesting and difficult questions of European poli- 
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cy, arising out of the relations subsisting between Russia and 
Turkey, the ambitious designs of the former, and the complica- 
ted interests which would in various ways be affected by any 
decided change in the East. 

Egypt, viewed independently of all extrinsic considerations, 
forms a subject of rational and curious inquiry, interesting 
alike to the student of human nature who delights in survey- 
ing mankind as they are; to the political philosopher, who con- 
templates the varied aspects under which society appears in 
different nations and countries; and to the archzeologist, who 
seeks for memorials and vestiges of bygone times, or an ex- 
tinct order of things, in those manners, customs, and obser- 

vances, which pass down from generation to generation, and, 
amidst all the innovations of time, still retain evident traces of 
the system out of which they originally sprung. The same 
country, considered as the seat of a new military and political 
power in the l’ast,—a power created by the genius and energy of 
one man, the most extraordinary perhaps that has ever appeared 
in any Mohammedan country since the establishment of Islam- 
ism,—is likewise deserving of attentive and anxious examina- 
tion; whether we confine ourselves to the question respecting the 
probable stability of the singular system upon which that power 
is founded, or extend our views, and, upon the supposition of its 
remaining unshaken, endeavour to appreciate the relative impor- 
tance of a power so circumstanced, in the event of a new war 
in the East, or an attempt upon the part of Russia to effect the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman empire. ‘lo the former of these 
subjects, Mr Lane has almost entirely confined himself, in the 
work before us; which is filled with new and curious details, 
respecting the manners and customs of the Arab inhabitants of 
Kigypt. The latter has been partially treated of by Captain Scott 
in that portion of his book which relates to the military power 
and resources of Egypt, as well as the government and policy 
of Mohammed Ali ;—the only part of it which is deserving of any 
serious attention or regard, 

Mr Lane’s work is not the hasty or superficial production of a 
passing traveller, whose impressions are suddenly caught and 
carelessly recorded ; who merely glances at the surface of things, 
and ge neralizes from casual or hurried observations. So far from 
this, he paid two visits to the country, in which he resided seve- 
ral years each time ;—he made himself master of the language, 
without an intimate knowledge of which it is impossible to have 
any satisfactory intercourse with the natives ;—he adopted the 
dress and manners of the people, conformed to their habits and 
mode of life, and mixed with them not as a stranger or fo- 
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reigner, but as one of themselves ; — he gained their confidence by 
the homage which he paid to their prevailing customs and pre- 
judices ;—and, profiting by the opportunities which were thus 
afforded him, he devoted much of his attention to the manners 

and customs of the inhabitants, which he was enabled to study 

at his leisure, and to describe on the spot, as soon as he had ma- 
tured his observations. Excepting Burckhardt, he is the only 
European who seems to have thoroughly understood the charac- 
ter of the Arabs, or who has adopted “the true method for obtain- 
ing a correct insight into the details of their social and domestic 
life. Sinking the Englishman in the Mahommedan, and speak- 
ing the language of the country like a native, he entered the 
most sacred places without apprehension ; attended public cere- 
monies or festivals without exciting suspicion ; and was admitted 
into privé ate circles upon a footing of perfect or He even 
received his visitors according to the usages of Eastern hospi- 
tality, and regulated his w hole proceedings in conformity with 
his assumed character. By this careful and constant compliance 
with the manners of the country, he secured the confidence of 
the people, and enjoyed opportunities, otherwise unattainable, of 
observing and studying them as it were in undress, when the 
solemn gravity of Oriental demeanour is laid aside, and when 
the haughty Moslem abroad subsides into the affectionate father 
and the kind friend within his own domestic circle. 

Hence the work before us, in which the author has given the 
results of his close and intimate observations, contains by far the 
best account which we have yet met with of the state of society 
and manners in Modern Egypt. It is just such a book as an 
intelligent Oriental might have written; and it is as free from any 
undue prejudice as if the author had been born a Mahommedan 
instead of a Christian. ‘ What I have principally aimed at in this 
‘ work,’says Mr Lane, ‘is correctness; and I do not scruple to assert 
* that I am not conscious of having endeavoured to render inte- 
‘ resting any matter that I have related by the slightest sacrifice of 
‘truth. We have seldom or never met with a book of travels 
more completely devoid of exaggerated colouring, or which bears 
more strongly impressed upon it the stamp of authenticity. It 
might have been wished, indeed, that the author had not, in some 
respects, carried his love of minute accuracy so far as he has 
done ; and that, in particular, he had spared us the perplexity 
occasionally resulting from the unusual mode in which he has writ- 
ten Arabic words, —especi ially those names which had, as it were, 
become naturalized in our language, although originally corrup- 
tions derived through the medium of the ‘Ttalian, Such devia- 
tions from ordinary usage are not in general to be commended or 
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encouraged ; but the apparent pedantry of such an innovation 
may, in the case of Mr Lane, be the more readily overlooked, first, 
from the avowed motive in which it originates, and, secondly, 
from the systematic uniformity and inv rariable fidelity with which 
Arabic words are accentuated throughout his volumes. 

Captain Scott has justly observ ed of his own work that it 
contains but little to arrest the attention of the antiquary or 
* savant. Of all the ‘ ramblers’ who have traversed the valley 
of the Nile, and attempted to describe Egyptian antiquities, he is 
perhaps the most uninformed and incompetent. Every page of his 
book, devoted to this object, bears obvious marks of haste and care- 
lessness, and, whatis worse, extreme confidence. The most common 
and ordinary words are mispelled or misprinted ; thus we have 
repeatedly * Nileometer’ for Nilometer, ‘bay-salt’ for basalt, ‘ Philoe’ 
for Phile, * Dendarah’ for Denderah, ‘ Ombi’ for Ombos, ‘ Propy- 
‘von’ for Propylon, § Pelusic’ for Pelusiac, ‘ Lermean’ for Lernean, 

Akha’ for Acre; and many other blunders of a similar descrip- 
tion. In attempting to describe antiquities, which have engaged 
the researches of the most ingenious and profound archeologists, 
lhe commits palpable mistakes; and betrays a degree of ignorance 
altogether unpardonable in one who presumes to criticise the la- 
hours, and to supply the omissions of others. Whilst he confesses 
himself entirely ignorant of what he calls ‘the hieroglyphic lan- 
‘ yuaye, he misses no opportunity to speak disparagingly of the 
late M. Champollion; and, in a word, shows his incompetency to 
describe ancient monuments, or discuss archeological questions, 
as often as he attempts the one or touches upon the other. 

Had Captain Scott been less ambitious in his aspirations, and, 
instead of trenching on ground which had been fully occupied 
by others, contented | himself with giving an account of the circum- 
stances which fell under his notice, or of the personages whom 
he chanced to meet with in his travels, his book would have been 
far more interesting, and he would not only have escaped cen- 
sure, but merited commendation. All that it contains in 
the shape of personal narrative is agreeable and amusing; in- 
deed some of his sketches are clever, piquant, and character- 
istic; and we must further do him the justice to say, that his 
details respecting the military power and resources of the coun- 
tries subject to the sway of Mahommed Ali, as well as his ob- 
servations on the government, policy, and commercial system 
of the present ruler of Egypt, evince an extent of information, 
to which the barrenness of other portions of his work, offers a 
singular contrast. 

Mr Lane’s work would of itself furnish ample materials for a 
long and interesting article, on a subject which, as he has treat- 


. 
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ed it, is, in a great measure, new; but, instead of taking it asa 
whole, and accompanying the author over the wide field which 
he has so ably illustrated, we shall limit our extracts so as 
merely to exhibit specimens of the fidelity, accuracy, and pre- 
cision with which he has executed his difficult and laborious 
undertaking, Passing over some very curious details respecting 
the habitations and dress of the modern E wy ptians, we come to the 
chapter upon infancy and early education, which is well deserving 
of attention. The treatment of children varies, as in other 
countries, according to the condition of the parents. 


‘In the treatment of their children, the women of the wealthier 
classes are remarkable for their excessive — rence, and the poor, for 
the little attention they bestow, beyond supplying the absolute wants 
of nature. The mother is prohibited by the Mahommadan law, from 
weaning her child before the expiration of two years from the period of 
its birth, unless with the consent of her husband, which, I am told, is 
generally given after the first year or eighteen months. In the houses 
of the wealthy, the child, whether boy or girl, remains alasost constantly 
confined in the hareem, or at least in the house: sometimes the boy 
continues thus an effeminate prisoner until a master, hired to instruct 
him daily, has taught him to read and write. When the ladies go out 
to pay a visit, or take an airing, mounted on asses, the children generally 
go with them, each carried by a female slave or servant, or seated be- 
tween her knees on the ~~ ~ of the saddle; the female attendants, 


as well as the ladies, being usually borne on asses, and it being the eu 
tom of all women to sit astride. But it is seldom that the children of 
the rich enjoy this slight diversion; their health suffers from confine 
ment and pampering, and they are often rendered capricio pot, * 
selfish. The women of the middle classes are s arcely ek indulgent 
mothers.’—Vol. ii. pp. 58, 59. 


The seilicadians in which a wife is held depends in a great de- 
gree on her fruitfulness, and on the preservation of her children, 
and hence her own interest alone is a sufficient motive for the 
exercise of maternal tenderness. But with the exception of 
those of the wealthier classes, the children in Mgypt, though ob- 
jects of so much  solicitude, are generally very dirty in their per- 
sons, and are also shabbily th Indeed cleanliness is not an 

igyptian virtue, and hence cutaneous diseases prevail to an ex- 

tent unknown in almost any other country. Circumcision is 
performed at the age of five or six, and sometimes later, and the 
occasion is celebrated with considerable parade and festivity. 

Parents seldom devote much of their time or attention to 
the education of their children; contenting themselves with in- 
stilling into their minds a few principles of religion, and then 
submitting them to the instruction of a schoolmaster, such as can 
be obtained. Most of the children of the higher and middle 
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classes, and some of those of the lower orders, are taught to read 
and to recite portions of the Koran, and they afterwards learn the 
common rules of arithmetic. Writing is for the most part taught 
simultaneously with reading. Schools are numerous, not only 
in the metropolis, but in every large town, and there is one at 
least in every considerable village. ‘The schoolmasters, however, 
are mostly persons of very little learning. 

Few of them are acquainted with any writings except the Ckooran, 
and certain prayers, which, as wellas the contents of the sacred volume, 
they are hired to recite on particular occasions. I was lately told ofa 
man who could neither read nor write succeeding to the office of school- 
master in my neighbourhood. Being able to recite the whole of the 
Ckooran he could hear the boys repeat their lessons; to write them he 
employed the areef, or head boy in the school, pretending that his eyes 
were weak. A few days after he had taken upon himself this office, a 
poor woman brought a letter to him to read to her from her son, who 
had gone on a pilgrimage. The fickee pretended to read it, but said 
nothing ; and the woman, inferring from his silence that the letter con- 
tained bad news, said tohim * Shall I shriek ?” He answered, « Yes.” 
«“ Shall I tear my clothes ?” she asked ; he replied « Yes.” So the 
poor woman returned to her house, and with her assembled friends per- 
formed the lamentation and other ceremonies usual on the occasion of a 
death. Not many days after this her son arrived, and she asked him 
what he could mean by causing a letter to be written stating that he was 
dead. He explained the contents of the letter, and she went to the 
schoolmaster and begged him to inform her why he had told her to 
shriek and to tear her clothes, since the letter was written to inform 
her that her son was well, and he was now arrived at home. Not at all 
abashed, he said, * God knows futurity. How could [ know that your 
son would arrive in safety? It was better that you should think him 
dead than be led to expect to see him and perhaps be disappointed.” 
Some persons who were sitting with him praised his wisdom, exclaim- 
ing, * Truly, our new fickee is a man of unusual judgment ;’ ” and, for 
a little while , he found that he had raised his reputation by this blunder.’ 
— Vol. i. pp. 66, 67. 


Many parents employ a sheikh to teach their boys at home ; 
yet little is taught, in any case, beyond what we have e already 
stated. The female children are very seldom instructed in 
reading and writing ; and, even amongst the higher orders, not 
many of them learn to say their prayers. ‘Lhis is a result of 
that portion of the Mahommedan creed which teaches that women 
are inferior to men, and thus serves to perpetuate the degrada- 
tion of society wherever Islamism prevails. Children generally 
feel and manifest a profound and praisew orthy respect for their 
parents; indeed, an undutiful child is very seldom heard of 
amongst the Egyptians or Arabs. Sons scarcely ever sit, eat, 
or smoke in the presence of their father, unless invited to do so; 
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and they often wait upon him and his guests at meals and on 
other occasions ; nor do they cease to evince the same deference 
even after sey have become men. 

‘ I once breakfasted with an Egyptian,’ says Mr Lane, ‘ before the 
door of hic house, in the month of Rumadan [the Mahommedan Lent], 
and therefore a little after sunset; and though every person who pass- 
ed by, however poor, was invited to partake of the meal, we were wait- 
ed upon by two of my host’s sons, the eldest about forty years of age. 
As they had been fasting during the whole of the day, I begged the 
father to allow them to sit down and eat with us: he ioamediate ly told 
them that they might do so; but they declined..—Vol. ii. p. 69. ; 

In Egypt, as indeed in all other Mahommedan countries, religion 
and laws form the most important branch of education, and con- 
stitute the main foundation of the manners and customs of the 
people. ‘The laws indeed are a part of the religion, and, as in 
the Mosaie system, both are derived from the same source. ‘Lhe 
Koran is to the Moslems what the books of Moses were to the 
Jews ;—it contains all that they are required to believe, and pre- 
scribes all that they are enjoined to practise ;—it is at once the 
rule of faith and the rule of life, the text-book of the Imam 
or priest, and the institute of the Cadi or judge. Hence to ap- 
preciate the state of society and manners in a country like 
Egypt, the religion and laws of the people must be well under- 
stood, not only in their general principles, but also in many 
seiner points of detail. ‘To this subject Mr Lane has devoted 
his third chapter, which well deserves the most attentive perusal ; 
as containing at once clear and accurate exposition of the import- 
ant and interesting matters of which it treats. 

The grand principles of the Mahommedan religion, called by 
the Arabs Z/-Jslam, are expressed in two articles; the first of 
which is, ‘ There is no deity but God;’ and the second, * Mo- 
«hammed is God’s Apostle.’ ‘The Moslem further believes in 
the existence of angels, and of the Devil, and likewise in that 
of genii, or an intermediate race of beings between angels and 
men; in the immortality of the soul, the general resurrection 
and judgment, and a state of future venwanl and punishmeuts i in 
Paradise and in Hell. His Paradise, however, is altogether a 
sensual heaven, where he is taught to expect the indulgence of 
every appetite and desire without limit and without satiety 3 ; and 
this it is which imparts to the religion of the Prophet its essen- 
tially debasing character and tendency. In the practice of Islam- 
ism the most important duties are prayer, alms-giving, fasting, 
and pilgrimage. Prayer is always preceded by ablution or purifi- 
cation ; and the washing of the whole body i is likewise prescribed 
on stated occasions, In fact, cleanliness is an essential requisite 
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in all religious observances. It is required not only in the wor- 
shipper, but also in the ground, mat, carpet, robe, or whatever 
else it he, upon which he prays. ‘The different prayers and ac- 
companying © observances are minutely described by Mr Lane. 
The Prophet did not forbid women to attend public prayers in a 
mosque ; he, however, pronounced it better for them to pray in 
private ; and in Cairo neither females nor mere boys are allow- 
ed to join in prayer with the congregation in a mosque. The 
Moslems, indeed, seem to be of opinion that the presence of wo- 
men is apt to inspire a very different kind of devotion from that 
which becomes a place dedicated to the worship of God. The 
opinion expressed by the Prophet has therefore been converted 
into a prohibition ; and the ladies, finding themselves excluded 


from the temple, seldom think it incumbent upon them to pray at 
all. 


The utmost solemnity and decorum,’ says Mr Lane, < are observed 
in Py public worship of the Mooslims. Their looks and behaviour in the 
mosque are not those of enthusiastic devotion, but of a calm and modest 
piety. Never are they guilty of a designedly irregular word or action 
during their prayers. The pride and fanaticism which the -y exhibit in 

common life, in intercourse with persons of their own or of a different 

faith, seem to be dropped on their entering the mosque, and they ap- 
pear wholly absorbed in the adoration of their Creator; bumble and 
downcast, yet without affected humility, or a forced expression of coun- 
tenance.’—Vol. ii. pp. 97, 98. 


In Cairo each mosque is presided over by a Nazir or warden, 
who is the trustee of the funds bequeathed for its support, and 
appoints the ministers of religion as well as the inferior servants. 
‘lwo Imams are usually employed to officiate in each of the larger 
mosques ; one of them preaches and prays before the congrega- 
tion; whilst the other recites, at the stated times, the five daily 
prayers. ‘There are neither tithes, nor church rates, nor in- 
deed any analogous impost in Kg ry pt, or in other Mahommedan 
countries. The Imams, and those persons who perform the lower 
oflices, are all paid from the funds of the mosque, and not by 
contributions exacted from the people. Nor is this all. 


‘ 


‘The condition of the Imams is very different, in most respects, from 
that of Christian priests. ‘They have no authority above other persons, 
and do not enjoy any respect but what their reputed piety or learning 
may obtain them: nor are they a distinct order of men set apart for re- 
ligious offices, like our clergy, ‘and composing an indissoluble fraternity ; 
for a man who has acted as the Imam of a mosque may be displaced by 
the warden of that mosque, and, with his employment and salary, loses 
the title of Imam, and has no better chance of being again chosen for a 
religious minister than any other person competent to perform the 
office. . The Imams obtain their livelihood chiefly by other means than 
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the service of the mosque, as their salaries are very small: that of a 
Khatub (or preacher) being generally about a piaster ( 22d. of our money) 
per month, and that of an ordinary Imam, about five plasters (or a shil- 
ling). Some of them engage in trade; several of them are aétars (or 
druggists and perfumers), and many of them are schoolmasters ; those 
who have no regular occupations of these kinds often recite the Ckooran 
for hire in private houses. They are mostly — on 7 among the 
poor students of the great mosque El-Azhar.—Vol. . p- 96. 

This is no doubt a very shocking state of matters, and must 
appear strange to those who have been accustomed to consider 
the maintenance of any religion as essentially dependent upon 
the existence of an est iblishme nt, anda regularly trained priest- 
hood. Islamism, however, supports itself without possessing either 
of these accessories, in the sense in which they are understood in 
Europe. Itisa religion that entwines itself with the habits of daily 
life, which it has mainly contributed to form ; and, being ever p re= 
sent to the mind, and continually affecting the actions and conduct 
of its votaries, it acquires a hold on their natures sufficient to main-~ 
tain itself, even with the poor means provided for the celebration 
of its worship. And this tenacity appears to be strengthened by 
its intolerant character; which, by engendering fanaticism, kee ‘ps 
alive the zeal of the faithful, and fosters their pride, whilst it 
inculcates as a duty that persecuting spirit which other and more 
benign creeds are intended to repress. In fact, Islamism is the 
only religion that ever gained a footing in the world which has 
formally “and explicitly enjoined persecution. ‘To this it was 
mainly indebted for its original propagation ; and to the same 
principle, though modified by time and other causes, it in a great 
measure owes the ascendency which it still maintains over the 
minds of its votaries. 

‘The duty of waging war against infidels is strongly and repeatedly 
urged in the Ckooran ; and he who dies fighting for the defence or pro- 
pagation of El-Islam is promised the rewards of a martyr. As the Jews 
were ordered to exterminate heathen nations, so the Mooslims are com- 
manded to put to death every idolator who refuses to embrace the 
Mohammadan faith, and to exact an annual tribute from Jews and 
Christians who show the like resolution. The Mooslims are even forbid- 
den to contract friendship with any unbelievers..—Vol. i., p. 11]. 

The civil laws of the Moslems are principally derived from the 
same sources as their religion; they are partly founded upon the 
customs of the Pagan Arabs, which Mahommed retained in mat- 
ters not connected with or tending to idolatry, but mostly upon 
the Jewish Scriptures and upon traditions. 

‘ The civil laws,’ says Mr Lane, ‘ are chiefly derived from the Ckoo- 
ran; but in many important cases, this highest authority affords no 
precept. In most of these cases the Traditions of the Prophet direct 
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the decisions of the judge. There are, however, some important cases, 
and many of an inferior kind, respecting which both the Ckooran and 
the Traditions are silent. These are decided on the authority of one of 
the four great Imams, or founders of the four orthodox sects of El-Islam 
(viz. the Hhanafees, the Shaffees, the Malikees, and the Hhambelees) ; 
on the authority of the Imam of that sect to which the ruling power 
belongs, which sect in Egypt and throughout the Turkish empire, is that 
of the Hhanafees; or, if none of the decisions of the Imam relate to a 
case in dispute, which not unfrequently happens, judgment is given, 
in that case, on the authority of some other eminent doctor..—Vol. i., 


p- 115. 

Such being the fontes juris amongst the Egyptians and Turks, 
it may not be uninteresting to illustrate the practical operation of 
the law of divorce, as one which has an immediate bearing upon 
the state of society and manners. ‘The number of wives whom 
a Moslem may have at the same time is, by the law of marriage, 
expressly limited to four; but it is not considered by those who 
are less sirict as perfectly explicit in regard to the number of con- 
cubines he may also keep, if disposed to do so. Marriage is law- 
fully constituted by a declaration of consent before witnesses, and 
by the payment, in whole or in part, of adowry. The power of 
divorce rests entirely with the husband, but is subject to certain 
limitations. A man may divorce his wife twice, and each time 
take her back without any ceremony,—excepting where he does 
so for a compensation,—in which case he cannot take her again but 
by her own consent, and by a new contract; but if he divorce 
her the third time, or put her away by a triple divorce conveyed 
in one sentence, he cannot receive her again until she has been 
married and divorced by another husband, who must have con- 
summated his marriage with her. In illustration of this subject 
Mr Lane mentions a case in which a friend of his was concerned 
as a witness of the sentence of divorce, and which forcibly exem- 
plifies the iniquitous absurdity of this law. 

‘ He (the friend in question) was sitting in a coffee-shop with two 
other men, one of whom had just been irritated by something that his 
wife had said ordone. After a short conversation upon this affair, the 
angry husband sent for his wife, and as soon as she came said to her “Thou 
art triply divorced;” then, addressing his two companions, he added * You, 
my brothers, are witnesses.” Shortly after, however, he repented of this 
act, and wished to take back his divorced wife; but she refused to return 
to him, and appealed tothe Shara Allah or Law of God. The case was 
tried at the Mahkemeh. The woman, who was the plaintiff, stated that the 
defendant was her husband; that he had pronounced against her the sen- 
tence of a triple divorce ; and that he now wished her to return to him 
and live with him as his wife, contrary to the law, and consequently in a 
state of sin. ‘The defendant denied that he had divorced her. ‘ Have 
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you any witnesses ?” said the judge to the plaintiff. She answered, « I 
have here two witnesses. These were the men who were present in the 
coffee- shop when the sentence of divorce was pronounced.” They were 
desired to give their evidence, and stated that the defendant divorced his 
wile, by a triple sentence, in their presence. The defendant averred that 
she whom he divorced in the cofl ee-shop was another wife of his. The 
plaintiff declared that he had no other wife; but the judge observed to 
her that it was impossib ile she could know that, and asked the witnesses 
what was the name of the woman whom the defendant divorced in their 
presence. They answered that ey were ignorant of her name. ‘They 
were then asked if they could swear that the plaintiff was the woman 
who had been divorced before them. Their reply was that they could 
not swear to a woman whom they had never seen unveiled. Under 
these circumstances, the judge thought it right to dismiss the case ; and 
the woman was obliged to return to her husband.’-—Vol. ii., pp. 226, 


7 


927. 


Hlere the law was merely evaded. But where this cannot be 
done, it is a common custom for a man under such circumstances 
to employ a person, sometimes a slave, to marry the divorced 
woman upon the condition of resigning her the day after their 
union, to him (the former husband), whose wife she again becomes 
hy a second contract. We cannot venture to give th 1e details of 
the various modes in which this disgusting transaction is accom- 
plished. The depraving effects of ‘such facility of divorce upon 
both sexes may, however, be easily imagined. In fact, there are 
many men in is gypt who, in the course of ten years, have married 
some twenty, thirty, or even more wives ; and there are also wo- 
nen, not far advanced in age, who have been wives to a dozen 
or more men in succession. Mr Lane says he has heard of men 
who have been in the habit of marrying a new wife almost every 
month. It is commonly supposed that the Moslems are jealous 
of the purity of their women; but this appears to be a total mis- 
take. The facility of divorce allowed by the law, and so exten- 
sively acted upon in practice, is incompatible with the existence of 
any feeling like that which has been ascribed to them. Besides, 
the law itself encourages the irregularities of women, by render- 
ing it next to impossible to convict them of infidelity. ‘To esta- 
blish a charge of this sort against a wife four eye-witnesses of 
her crime are necessary. If ‘she be thus convicted she is stoned 
to death; but we need scarcely add that cases of this kind are of 
extremely rare occurrence. ‘The difficulty of obtaining the 
requisite amount of ocular testimony is of itself a sufficient pro- 
tection; and when to this we add that an accuser who fails to 
establish his charge is scourged and declared infamous, we may 
be pretty well assured that the women, whatever their conduct 
may be, are safe from exposure. It is no doubt this scandalous 
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laxity of the law which has multiplied the bolts and bars of the 
hareem ; and led to the adoption of those other precautions which 
are commonly considered as proofs of Oriental jealousy. 

The punishment of crimes is regulated upon principles peculiar 
to Islamism, Murder is punished with death, or the payment of 
a fine to the heirs of the person killed; and it depends upon the 
latter whether the murderer shall be put to death, or the commu- 
tation accepted. Cases of bloody revenge, however, are very 
common amongst the peasantry of Egypt, who retain many cus- 
toms which have descended to them from their ancestors. Theft, 
according to the Koran, is to be punished by cutting off the right 
hand of the offender; but a Sooneh law ordains that this punish- 
ment shall not be inflicted, except in the case of a furtum grave, or 
aggravated theft. Drunkenness was punished by the Prophet with 
flogging, and is so still in Cairo, although the punishment i is not 
often inflicted. Apostasy from the Mahommedan faith is consi- 
dered as a most heinous offence, and is punishable with death, 
unless the apostate recant on being thrice warned. Even under 
the liberal administration of the present viceroy, this punishment 
is sometimes inflicted. 

‘I once saw a woman,’ says Mr Lane, ‘ paraded through the streets of 
Cairo, and afterwards taken down to the Nile to be drowned, for having 
apostatized from the faith of Mohammad, and having married a Christian. 
Unfortunately, she had tatooed a blue cross on her arm, which led to her 
detection by one of her former friends in a bath. She was mounted up- 
on a high-saddled ass, such as ladies in Egypt usually ride, and very 
respectably dressed, attended by soldiers, and surrounded by a rabble, 
who, instead of commiserating, uttered loud imprecations against her. 
The Ckadee, who pronounced sentence upon her, exhorted her in vain 
to return to her ancient faith. Her own father was her accuser. She 
was taken in a boat into the midst of the river, stripped nearly naked, 
strangled, and then thrown into the river. The Europeans residing in 
Cairo regretted that the Basha was then at Alexandria, as they might 
have prevailed upon him to pardon her. Once before they interceded 
with him for a woman who had been condemned for apostasy. The 
Basha ordered that she should be brought before him ; he exhorted her 
to recant, but finding her resolute, reproved her for her folly, and sent 
her home, commanding that no injury should be done to her.’.—Vol. ii. 


pp. 126, 127. 


From the martyrdom of this unfortunate convert to Christian- 
ity, who perished because the Pasha happened to be at Alexan- 
dria, we turn to the civil code, which is not altogether so bar- 
barous as the criminal law. In Egypt, as in all other parts of 
the Turkish empire, the children inherit equally ; and no distine- 
tion is made in this respect, between those of wives, and the 
offspring of concubine slaves. 
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‘ The most remarkable general principles of the laws of inheritance 
are the denial of any privileges to primogeniture, and awarding to a fe- 
male a share equal to half that of a male of the same degree of relation- 
ship to the deceased. A man may bequeath to any persons, or for any 
purpose one-third of his property, but not a larger portion. The chil- 
dren of a man deceased inherit his whole property, or all of it that he has 
not otherwise lawfully disposed of, or what remains after paying his law- 
ful legacies and del ts, if neither of his parents be living nor any wife, and 
the portion of a male is double that of a female. If they be females only, 
and two or more in number, they receive, by the law of the C ae two- 
thirds ; or if there is but one child, and that a female, she receives, by the 
same law, half the property ; but the remaining third or half is also given 
up to the said daughters or daughter, by a law of the Soone h, if there be 
no other relations to whom it may be awarded. Ifthe parents of the de- 
ceased be living, they have each one-sixth of the prope rty, if he have 
children ; and, if there be no children, his father receives two-thirds, and 
his mother the remaining third ; or, if there be brothers of the deceased, 
the mother has only one-sixth, and the said brothers have one-sixth. If 
there be brothers and sisters of the deceased, but no parents, nor children, 
nor wives, the property is divided among them; the share of a male being 
double that of a female. If only one sister of the deceased be living, and 
there be neither parents, nor brothers, nor children, nor wives, she enjoys 
the same right as the female omy child of a man who leaves neither son, 
nor parent, nor wife. One-eighth only : the share of the wife or wives, 
if there be issue; and one-fourth if there be no issue. A man inherits 
half his wife’s property if she have left no issue, and one-fourth if she 
have left issue. In all cases, the “er and legacies, if there be any, of the 
deceased must be first paid..—Vol. ii. pp. 122, 123. z 

The administration of jeter in Egypt is precisely what might 
be expected in such a state of society as that w hich is disclosed 
in the preceding extracts. ‘The first step of ev ery judicial i inves- 
tigation, where an offence has been committed, is a vigorous ap- 
plication of the bastinado. 

Gnossius hee Rhadamanthus habet durissima regna ; 
Castigatque, auditque dolos, subigitque fateri. 

‘When a person denies the offence with which he is charged, and 
there is not sufficient evidence to convict him, but some ground of sus- 
picion, he is generally bastinadoed, in order to induce him to confess ; 
and then, if not before, when the crime is not of a nature which renders 
him obnoxious to a very heavy punishment, me, if guilty, admits it. A 
thief, after this disc ipline, generally confesses ; “ The devil seduced me, 
and I took it.” ’—Vol. i. p. 131. 

The punishment of convicts is regulated by a system of arbi- 
trary policy, and generally consists in their being compelled to 
labour for a scanty sustenance in some of the public works; but 
occasionally the army is recruited with able-bodied young men, 
convicted of petty offences. The Pasha, however, is very severe 
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in punishing thefts and other crimes, especially when committed 
against himself. In such cases death is the usual penalty. 

In the adjudication of civil causes, the grossest abuses prevail. 
The rank of a plaintiff or defendant, or a bribe from either, often 
influences the decision of the judge. The inferior judges take 
bribes from the litigants; and the Cadi receives his share from the 
Naib and the Mufti. On some occasions, where the dispute is 
protracted, bribes are given by each party; and the ultimate decision 
is always in favour of him who pays most liberally. Subornation 
of perjury, the uenal concomitant of bribery, is also practised to a 
frightful extent. * The shocking extent,’ says Mr Lane, ‘ to which 
‘ the practices of bribery and suborning false witnesses are carried 
‘in Mooslim courts of law, and among them i in the tribunal of the 
‘ Ckadee of Cairo, may be scarcely credited on the bare assertion 
‘of the fact.’ He conceives that some strong proof may be de- 
manded, and therefore gives ‘ on indubitable authority,’ the follow- 
ing summary of a case which was tried during his residence in 
Egypt, and ‘the particulars of which were related to him by the 
secretary and Imam of the supreme Mufti of Cairo, to whom it 
he " been referred after judgment in the Cadi’s court. 

A Turkish merchant residing in Cairo died, leaving property to the 
amount of six thousand purses (about L.30,000), and no relation to in- 
herit but one daughter. ‘The chief of the merchants of Cairo, hearing of 
this event, suborned a common fellah, who was the bowwab or door- 
keeper of a respected sheykh, and whose parents (both of them Arabs) 
were known to many persons, to assert himself a son of a brother of the 
deceased. ‘The case was brought-before the Ckadee, and as it was one of 
considerable importance, several of the principal Oolama of the city were 
summoned to decide it. They were all bribed or influenced by E]-Mah- 
hroocke (chief of the merchants), as will presently be shown ; false wit- 
nesses were brought forward to swear to the truth of the bow wab’s pre- 
tensions, and othe rs to give testimony to the good character of these 
witnesses. Three thousand purses were adjudged to the daughter of the 
deceased, and the other half of the property to the bowwab. The chief 
Mooftee was absent from Cairo when the case was tried. On his return 
to the metropolis, the daughter of the deceased merchant repaired to his 
house, stated her case to him, and earnestly solicited redress. ‘The 
Mooftee, though convinced of the injustice which she had suffered, and 
not doubting the truth of what she related respecting the part which El 
Mahhroockee had taken in this affair, told her that he feared it was im- 
possible for him to annul the judgment unless there were scme singularity 
in the proceedings of the court, but that he would look at the record of 
the case in the register of the Mahkemeh. Having done this he 
betook himself to the Basha, with whom he was in great favour, for his 
knowledge and integrity, and complained to him that the tribunal of the 
Ckadee was disgrace ed by the administration of the most flagrant injustice ; 
that false witness was admitted by the Oolama, however evidentand glaring 
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it might be; and that a judgment which had been given in a late case, 
during his absence, was the general talk and wonder of the town. 

‘The Basha summoned the Ckadee, and all the Oolama who had 
tried this case, to meet the Mooftee in the Citadel, and, when they had 
assembled there, addressed them, as from himself, with the Mooftee’s 
complaint. ‘The Ckadee appearing like the Oolama highly indignant at 
this charge, demanded to know upon what it was grounded. The Basha 
replied that it was a general charge but particu! larly grounded upon the 
case in which the court had admitted the claim of a bowwab to relation- 
ship and inheritance which they could not believe to be his right. ‘The 
Ckadee here urged that he h: ud passed sentence in accordance with the 
unanimous decision of the Oolama then present. “ Let the record of the 
case be read,” said the Basha. ‘Thejournal being sent for, this was done ; 
and when the secretary had finished reading the minutes, the Ckadee in 
a loud tone of proud authority, said, “ A And Ij judged so.” The Mooftee 
in a louder and more authoritative tone exclaimed, “ And thy judgment 
is false.” All eyes were fixed in astonishment, now at the Mooftee, now 
at the Basha, now at the other Oolama. The Ckadee and the Oolama 
rolled their heads and stroked their beards. ‘The former exclaimed, tap- 
ping his breast, “I, the Ckadee of Musr, pass a false sentence!” “ And 
we,” said the Oolama, “ we, Sheykh Mahdee, we, Ovlama el-Islam give a 
false decision!” « O Sheykl Mahdee,” said Mahhroockee (who, from his 
commercial transactions with the Basha could generally obtain a place in 
his councils), “respect the Oolama as they respect thee,” “O Mah- 
hroockee,” exclaimed the Mooftee, “ art thou concerned in this affair ? 
Declare what part thou hast in it, or else hold thy peace : Go speak in 
the assemblies of the merchants, but presume not again to open thy 
mouth in the council of the Oolama.” Mah hroockee i immediately le ft 
the palace, for he saw how the affair would terminate, and had to make 
his arrangements accordingly. The Mooftee was now desired by the 
other Oolama to adduce a proof of the invalidity of their decision. 
Drawing from his breast a small book on the laws of inheritance, he 
read from it: “ ‘To establish a claim to relationship and inheritance, the 
names of the father and mother of the claimant, and those of his father's 
father and mother, and of his mother’s father and mother, must be ascer- 
tained.” The names of the father and mother ofthe pretended father of 
the bowwab, the false witnesses had not been pre ‘pare “l to give; and this 
deficiency in the testimony (which the Oolama, in trying the case, pur- 
posely overlooked) now caused the sentence to be annulled,’—\ ral. 3 l. p. 
136, et seq. 


The three thousand purses were immediately restored by the 
hands of the bowwab’s master, who was employ ed for the purpose 
by Mahroeckee, chief of the merchants, and the bowwab himself 
was ‘severely bastinaded,’—a punishment which ought much 
rather to have been administered, by way of correction, to the 
Cadi and the Ulema. 


The revenue of the Pasha of Egy YP »t is generally said to amount 


to about three millions sterling. ; this nearly one-half arises 
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from the direct taxes on land, and from the indirect exactions to 
which the fellaheen or peasants are subjected; the remainder is 
made up of the customs, a tax on palm-trees, a kind of income tax, 
and the sale of various productions of the land, by which the 
government frequently obtains a profit of fifty per cent. All 
accounts agree that the present Pasha has increased his revenue to 
this enormous amount by the most oppressive measures. 

He has dispossessed of their lands all the private proprietors 
throughout his dominions, alloting to each as a partial compen- 
sation, a pension for life, proportioned to the extent and quality 
of the land which belonged to him; so that the farmer has 
nothing to leave to his children, except his hut, and perhaps a 
few cattle, with some small savings. He has also thrown into his 
treasury a considerable proportion of the incomes of religious and 
charitable institutions, and thus rendered himself extremely odious 
to most persons of the religious and learned professions. Of all 
monopolists indeed he is the most grinding and insatiable ; but 
his system, in this respect, is gradually working out its own cure 
by the failure of most of his manufacturing and commercial specu- 
lations. ‘The direct taxes on land are proportioned to the natu- 
ral advantages of the soil; but their average amount is about 
eight shillings per feddan, or English acre. ‘The cultivator, how- 
ever, cannot caleulate exactly the extent of the government de- 
mand; and he not only suffers from indirect exactions of butter, 
honey, wax, wool, and other commodities, but is even obliged to 
pay the hire of the camels which convey his grain to the government 
granary, besides defraying various other expenses. A portion of the 
produce of his land, sometimes the whole, is taken by the govern- 
ment at a fixed price; but in many parts of Egypt this is retained 
to make up for the debts of the insolvent peasants. ‘The conse- 
quence is, that the wretched fellah, to supply the bare means of 
existence, is obliged to steal and convey secretly to his hut as 
much as he can of the produce of the land. He may either him- 
self supply the seed, or obtain it in loan from the government ; but 
in the latter case he seldom obtains a sufficient quantity ; a con- 
siderable portion being generally stolen by the persons through 
whose hands it passes before he receives it. In fact, it would re- 
quire a volume to contain an enumeration of all the oppressions 
endured by the peasantry of Egypt. * It would be scarcely 
‘ possible,’ says Mr Lane, ‘ for them to suffer more, and live.’ 
Hence the whole land is the habitation of wretchedness and mi- 
sery. Captain Scott ‘ doubts whether the fellah would labour 
‘ with more zeal and activity if the ground he tilled were his own.’ 
This observation, however, is at equal variance with principle 
and experience. No man will labour assiduously who is depri- 
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ved of all interest in the fruits of his own toil. Security is the 
condition of industry and improvement, At present, the fel- 
lah is quite destitute of property of any sort; and being a mere 
mechanical engine, working principally , if not exclusively, for the 
benefit of others, whilst he is at the same time exposed to ever- 
recurring oppre-sions and exactions, the wonder is, not that he 
should be indolent, crafty, and mistrastfal, but that, amidst so 
much suffering and misery, he should still retain qualities which 
almost serve to redeem his character, and to entitle him to our 
respect and sympathy. He is by nature mild, sober, intelligent ; 
oppression has made him lazy, cunning, and suspicious. 

We shall here advert to Mr Lane’s opinion re specting the inno- 
vations introduced into Egypt by the present ruler of that country. 
There has been a great deal of ex: igeration on this subject, and 

that too in opposite directions. Some persons talk in extravagant 
terms of the advance of civilisation in Egypt, and prognosticate 
results still more wonderful than any which they allege to have 
been yet realized ; whilst others, again, appalled by the spectacle 
of universal misery and oppression, denounce the tyranny of Mo- 
hammed Ali as worse than that of the Turks and M: amlukes 
united. But the truth will, as usual, be found to lie pretty 

nearly in the middle between these extremes. Even in the most 
favourable circumstances, ee is the work of time. <A 
nation is not to be regenerated by the mere fiat of a despotic 
ruler ; and though an illusive appearance of improvement may be 
superinduced by arbitrary means, yet for a long period to come 
this must be entirely superficial, leaving the mass nearly in the 
same state as before. On the other hand, a pow erful impulse | has 
undoubtedly been given, and a beginning made in the work of re- 
formation, though no doubt at a terrible expense of human suffer- 
ing. A state of society, considered as almost immutable, has been 
shaken to its very foundation ; and European customs have begun 


to spread to an extent which augurs the ultimate overthrow of 


those ancient barriers which have so long withstood the advancing 
tide of Christian civilisation. But let us hear Mr Lane— 


‘The present state of the government of this country,’ says he, 
‘ shows how absurd is the assertion that Egypt possesses a legislativ e as- 
sembly that can with any propriety be called representative of the people. 
The will of the Basha is still absolute ; but he has certainly effected a 
great reform by the introduction of ree military and ne aval tactics, 
the results of which have already been considerable, and will be yet more 
extensive, and, in most respects, desirable. Already it has removed a 
great portion of that weight of prejudice which has held down the Turks 
so low in the scale of humanity ; ; by convincing them that one of our 
branches of science and practice is so far superior to that to which they 
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were accustomed, it has made them in general willing, if not desirous, to 
learn what more we are able to teach them. One of its effects already 
manifest might be regarded by an unreflecting mind as of no importance, 
but is considered hy the philosophical Mooslim as aw fully portentous, and 
hailed by the Christian as an omen of the brightest promise. The Turks 
have been led to imitate us in our luxuries ; several of the more wealthy 
began by adopting the use of the knife and the fork; the habit of openly 
drinking wine immediately followed, and has become common among a 
great number of the higher officers of the government. That a remark- 
able indifference to religion is indicated by this innovation is evident ; 
and the principles of the dominant class will doubtless spread, though 
they have not yet done so, among the inferior members of the commu- 
nity. The former have begun to undermine the foundations of El- 
Islam ; the latter as yet seem to look on with apathy, or at least with re- 
signation to the decrees of Providence ; but they will probably soon as- 
sist in the work, and the overthrow of the whole fabric may reasonably 
he expected to ensue at a period not very remote. 

‘ The acquisition of a powerful empire, independent of the Porte, ap- 
pears to have been the grand, and almost the sole object of the present 
Basha of Egypt. He has introduced many European sciences, arts, and 
manufactures, but all in furtherance of this project; for his new manu- 
factures have impoverished his people. He has established a printing- 
office ; but the works which have issued from it are almost solely in- 
tended for the instruction of his military, naval, and civil servants. A 
newspaper is printed at another press in the citadel ; its paragraphs, how- 
ever, are seldom on any other subject than the affairs of the government. 

‘I have candidly stated my opinion, that the policy of Mohammed 
Alee is in several respects erroneous, and that his people are in several 
respects severely oppressed ; but the circumstances in which he has been 
placed offer large excuses for his severity. To judge of his character 
fairly, we should compare him with another Turkish reformer, his nomi- 
nal sovereign, the Sooltan. In every point of view he has shown his 
superiority to the latter, and especially in the discipline of his forces. 
While the Sooltan has been more closely imitating us in trivial matters, 
as, for instance, in the new military dress which he has introduced, Mo- 
hammed Alee has aimed at and attained more important objects. When 
we would estimate his character by the massacre of the Mamelooks, a 
fact most painful to reflect upon, we should admit that he had recourse 
to this horrid expedient for a most desirable end; and may at the same 
time place in the opposite scale the asylum which he granted to the 
Greek refugees when the blood of their countrymen ran in the gutters 
of Constantinople. It is much to be wished, for the relief of his people, 
who now suffer so much in consequence of his ambition, that Moham- 
med Alee were either acknowledged an independent prince, or induced to 
join hand and heart with the Sooltan.”—Vol. ii. pp. 349, 352. 


In the general scope of these observations we entirely coincide. 
We give the Viceroy full credit for the reforms he has achieved, 
whatever ay have been the motive which impelled him to under- 
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take them; we even admit that a tyranny like his may have, to 
a certain extent, been necessary to originate and enforce changes 
so repugnant to the confirmed habits and manners of the people ; 
and we only regret that his ambition, or his avarice, or both, 
should have induced him to push his system to an extent that 
endangers its stability, by nurturing in its bosom elements of 
opposition, which may explode in some violent and destructive 
convulsion when the restraining power of government has passed 
into a less able and vigorous hand. In some respects, however, 
he is retracing his steps, and endeavouring, as his subjects advance 
in intelligence, to mitigate the pressure of those burdens, which 
cannot be altogether removed. [ven the Arab fellaheen, amidst 
all the oppressions and exactions to which they are exposed, have 
derived some compensating advantages of which they cannot pos- 
sibly be insensible. Irom being considered as little better than 
beasts of burden, or fit only to direct the oxen that drew their 
ploughs or turned their water-wheels, they have been raised to fill 
offices of trust in every branch of the administration. The Vice- 
roy has given to his system a character essentially national, because 
it has been created solely out of the elements which were supplied 
by the country. It is not a foreign buta native despotism. Hence, 
if the people are now compelled to cultivate eight times the quan- 
tity of land that is necessary for their own subsistence ; if they are 
obliged to excavate canals, and construct roads, bridges, and other 
public works; if they are sent by order of government to receive 
instruction in the sciences and arts as taught in the various arse- 
nals, manufactories, schools, and colleges which have been esta- 
blished, or even commanded to repair to foreign countries, with 
a view to their still greater improvement ; and, lastly, if they are 
forced, by an unsparing conscription, to enter the military service, 
by which the whole system is upheld ; all this is the product of a 
tyranny which must eventually improve their condition ; and 
which, being identified with the cause of national advancement, 
must relax in its pressure, and become milder and milder in pro- 
portion as the new order of things acquires sufficient energy to 
sustain and explicate itself without extrinsic applications or vio- 
lent impulsions. 

The regular Egyptian army is now recruited almost exclusive- 
ly from the fellaheen, or native Arab population of Egypt; and if 
all the regiments of which it is composed were kept to their full 
establishment, it would amount to about ninety thousand men of 
allarms. But as few, if any, of the regiments are complete— 
indeed some of them are mere skeletons—the strength of the 
regular force, on even the staff and the military schools, 
cannot, according to Captain Scott, be estimated at more than 
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eighty thousand men ;—an enormous body of troops to be in great 
measure raised out of a population, not much exceeding that of 
Scotland. ‘This estimate is exclusive of the troops raised in Syria 
since the acquisition of that country; and also of the irregular 
force kept in pay by Mohammed Ali, consisting of Bedouins and 
other tribes. 

The native of Egypt is, in many respects, fitted to make a good 
soldier. He is hardy, and capable of enduring great bodily 
fatigue ; temperate, and satisfied with the coarsest food; docile, 
and easily led, particularly by kindness; respectful to his supe- 
riors, and obedient to the rules of military discipline. But, as Cap- 
tain Scott observes, it may be doubted whether the Frank instrue- 
tors of the Egyptian army themselves know the true meaning of 
the term discipline ; and, from all that we can learn, they are of 
a class not much fitted to elicit respect even from ignorant Arabs. 
In the qualities of alertness on their posts, order and regularity 
in their quarters, or cleanliness and respectability in their appear- 
ance, the soldiers of the present army of gypt are still deplora- 
bly defective ; indeed the filthy habits of these men were far 
more revolting to the decent ‘Turks than all the excesses they 
committed during the campaign which terminated with the deci- 
sive battle of Konieh. 


‘In the formation of the Egyptian army,’ says Captain Scott, ¢ Mo- 
hammed Ali’s greatest difficulty was to find a class of whom he could 
make officers. ‘The Arabs, with all their ignorance, were probably more 
fit for the purpose than the Turks; but he was justly fearful that the 
officers, if taken from the same ¢lass with the soldiers, would acquire an 
influence which might prove subversive of his plans, and cause his own 
destruction, without effecting any permanent good for the country ; 
whereas by persuading the Turks to accept the superior offices, he kept 
them in his interest, without apparently doing any injustice to the con- 
temned native fellah. 

« Aware, however, that this state of things cannot last, Mohammed 
Ali, whilst he affects to favour the Turks, and is obliged to humour their 
prejudices, is at the same time preparing the natives of the country (who 
are by no means so inveterately opposed to l’rank innovations, and do not 
possess the overbearing conceit and obstinacy of the Osmanlees) to take 
the stations to which their superior acquirements will entitle them. By 
the encouragement given to talent, and the establishment of schools, they 
are already made aware of the debt of obligation they owe Mohammed 
Ali. They are also daily losing some portion of the awe with which they 
have becn accustomed to regard their Turkish oppressors. —Ram)les, 
vol. ii. pp. 226, 227. 

This is perhaps the greatest advantage of all. When the oppress- 
ed once learn to despise, they soon cease to dread their oppressors, 
and the reign of the latter is near its close, But from all that we 
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learn of the Egyptian army, it appears that the officers compose 
by far the worst class in that body. In all military qualities 
they are inferior to the men in the ranks; and hence the Arab 
troops are not what the French call troupes mane uvrieres. ‘Their 
movements are deficient in celerity, precision, and unity ; in- 
deed their utmost knowledge of tactics, or rather their utmost 
instruction in tactical evolutions, consists in deploying from 
column into line, re-forming column, and some few other equally 
simple movements; and even these are not only executed in a 
loose and slovenly manner, but occupy a space of time which 
would insure their complete destruction before most European 
troops. Some of the Viceroy’s parasites are, we know, in the 
habit of telling him that his troops are a match for the best-disci- 
plined soldiers i in Europe; but he would do well not to put much 
faith in such flattering statements. He has not a regiment in his 
service which, if surprised by by a body of E uropean cay alry, could 
form square in time to resist ‘it; or which, even in the best forma- 
tion, could withstand the shoe k of a vigorous charge by Austrian, 
Prussian, or even Russian horse. As to his infantry being a mateh 
for that of any European military power, the idea is perfectly pre- 
posterous. Lfowever brave the individual soldiers may be, the 


mass has not yet acquired that unity of action and rapidity of 


movement which alone could give it a chance against ki suropean 
infantry, even of the second class. Besides, we suspect, it yet 
wants the moral power which, as Napoleon observed, is to the 
physical as three parts to one. ‘ But if Mohammed Ali has not 
* sueceeded in bringing his army to a very high state of either 
‘instruction or discipline, he has, at all events,’ says Captain 
Scott, ‘ organized a body of men fully equal to cope with any 
‘enemy against whom he is for some time likely to have to con- 
© tend.’ It proved itself superior to the irregular troops of the 
Saltan, both at Ham and at Konieh; and it has, though not 
without great difficulty, prevailed against the wild, undisciplined 
valour of the fanatical sectaries of Arabia. But the prudence 
of the Viceroy will no doubt defer as long as possible a formal 


trial of strength and skill with the soldiers and the tactics of 


Europe. 


‘ Regarding the Egyptian army in that light (viz. as a match for the 
best discipline od soldiers of Europe), there is something quite ludicrous,’ 
says Captain Scott, ‘ in its er Franco- Mussulman state ; from the 
short affairé gait of the French Pasha, its instructor-general [ Suleiman- 
Pasha, alias Colonel § ves, ex-aid-de-camp to Marshal Ney, who, by 
the way, deserted to the Sultan not long after the battle of Konieh}, 
whose ex-Christian legs, encumbered in a Turkish nether garment, 
struggle in vain for the mastery over its 


s cumbersome and ample folds, 
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to the listless Arab sentinel po ted at his door, who—regardless of all 
decorum, civil, and military—baving laid his firelock down in a corner, 


its at his ease, face ndo la caceia det pidocchi,,—Rambles, vol. ii, 
|p. 228, 229. 


But with every deduction that can reasonably be made, it 
must be confessed that the Viceroy has effected wonders. In 
little more than thirty years he has not only raised himself from 
‘« Bimbashi, or captain, in which capacity he landed in E gypt, to 
he the undisputed | sovereign of that country, but having swept 
away all his enemies in succession, he has created an army and 
2 navy; introduced arts, sciences, and manufactures; established 
order and tranquillity throughout his dominions; vanquished 
prejudices which appeared to be immutable and insuperable ; 
overcome ‘Turkish pride and obstinacy, as well as Arab indolence 
and ignorance ; carried his victorious arms into Abyssinia, Arabia, 
the Morea, Syria, and the country beyond the ‘Taurus ; humbled 
the Porte, his nominal sovereign; added Syria and the island of 
Candia to Egypt; and est rblished his independence upon so solid 
. basis that, indepe ndently of its virtual, if not formal, recognition 
by the powers of Europe, his Successor, though possessing far less 
ability than himself, will find it a comparatively easy matter to 
maintain the power which he has acquired and established. These 
are not the achievements of an ordinary man; they are the fruits 
of rare sagacity, unwearied perseverance, indomitable energy, and 
mental endowments of the very highest order. ‘That his sway is 
absolute and despotic no one can deny ; ; but if the case had been 
otherwise he would in all probability have laboured in vain. It 
is by unity of purpose and of will, backed by inflexible courage 
and resolution, that he has been able to create a new order of 
things out of the very elements of anarcliy and discord, and to 
lay a good foundation for future improv ement. 

Of ‘the difficulties which he has to contend against, few except 
those who have visited Egypt and are intimately acquainted 
with the ‘Turkish and the Arab character, can form any adequate 
conception. But they have, in part at least, been accurately 
described by Machiavelli in the sixth chapter of the Principe, 
which treats De’ Principati nuovi che con le proprie armi et virti 
sacquistano. After remarking that ‘le difficulta che hanno 
* (Principi) nell’acquistare il Principato, nascono in parte da’nuovi 
ordini et modi che sono forzati d’introdurre, per fondare lo Stato 
loro, e la loro sicurta,’ the far-sighted Florentine Secretary pro- 
ceeds thus: * Et debbesi consider are, come non é cosa piu diffi- 
‘ cile a trattare, ne pid: dubbia a riuscire, ne pid pericolosa a ma~- 
* neggiare, che farsi capo i ad introdurre nuovi ordini. Perche lin- 
é trodutt ore hi per nemici, tutti coloro che degli ordini veeehi fanno 
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‘ bene; et ha tiepidi difensori tutti quelli che degli ordini nuovi fa- 
‘ rebbono bene: laqual tiepidezza nasce, parte per paura degli av- 
‘ versarii che hanno le leggi in beneficio loro, parte della incre- 
‘ dulita degli huomini, i quali non credono in verita una cosa 
‘ nuova, se non ne veggono nata esperienza ferma, Wonde nasce, 
‘che qualunque volta quelli che sono nemici hanno occasione 
‘ dassaltare, lo fanno partialmente, et quegli altri diffendono tie- 
‘ pidamente, in modo che insieme con loro si periclita.’ 

The most formidable difficulties of his position have already 
been surmounted by the Viceroy ; but he has still others to con- 
tend against, some of them arising out of his very successes. The 
basis of his whole system is his army; which he is consequently 
obliged to maintain upon a scale altogether disproportioned to 
the population and resources of the country whence it is chiefly 
drawn. It is recruited by a conscription, which is enforced in the 
same rude and unceremonious manner as in Russia; a certain 
number of recruits are required from a village, and, to obtain 
them, the sheikh, who is entrusted with the execution of the 
order, generally adopts the plan which gives him the least trou- 
ble, and which, for the same reason, is almost always the most 
oppressive in its operation. Hence, notwithstanding the advan- 
tages which the military service holds out, most parents have a 
great horror at parting with their children as recruits, and, to 
defeat the conscription, mutilation is practised to a shocking ex- 
tent. ‘ There is now,’ says Mr Lane, referring to the year 
1834, ‘seldom to be found, in any of the villages, an able-bodied 
* youth or young man, who has not had one or more of his teeth 
‘ broken out, that he may not be able to bite a cartridge, or a 
‘ finger cut off, or an eye pulled out or blinded, to prevent his 
‘ being taken as a recruit’ (vol. i. p. 246.) ‘The draughts, too, 
are more numerous than the population can supply, and in many 
places the cultivation of the soil is consequently abandoned for 
want of labourers. 

The recent acquisitions of the Viceroy form another source of 
difficulty to his government. Syria is but half conquered. Since 
it fell under the dominion of Mohammed Ali frequent insurrec- 
tions have broken out; and, in fact, the country is rather in a state 
of military occupation, than in that of entire and complete subjec- 
tion to his sway. ‘The Syrians discovered, when it was too late, the 
fatal error they had committed, when, in a moment of discontent, 
they assisted Ibrahim Pasha in driving the Turks beyond the 
Taurus; and, impatient of taxation, accustomed to a species of 
wild independence, and maddened by the searching rigour of the 
Egyptian system, so different from the irregular but upon the 
whole mild rule of the Sultan, they have made repeated and 
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desperate efforts to cast off the yoke which they aided in placing 
on their own necks. The fierce, untamed tribes who inhabit the 
inaccessible fastnesses of Mount Lebanon are also a source of 
serious annoyance ; and their inroads, invited and encouraged by 
the general discontent which prevails in the country, require, for 
their repression, the constant presence of a large military force. 
Candia is in some respects similarly cireumstanced ; and being 
only as it were provisionally occupied, is consequently another 
source of weakness. The revenue raised in the island is insuffi- 
cient to defray the current expenses of the government, and to 
pay the Egyptian troops necessary for its protection. Tar from 
being a source of profit to the Viceroy, Candia obliges him to 
expend, in maintaining his authority, part of the taxes levied 
from the oppressed people of Egypt; and whilst its possession is 
calculated to excite the jealousy of the Greeks, a large force 
would, in the event of another war with Turkey, be necessary for 
its defence. In short, with Syria in a state of chronic insurrec- 
tion on the one hand, and Candia draining his finances, and neu- 
tralizing a portion of troops, on the other, the Viceroy, from the 
dissemination of his force alone, independently of all other causes, 
is placed in so critical a situation, that all his sagacity and firm- 
ness will be requisite to effect his extrication. His ambition has 
greatly outrun his prudence, and even endangered the stability 
of his power, which time alone can consolidate. Of this, indeed, 
he seems to have become fully aware, and he is now shaping his 
policy accordingly. 

In the mean while, it is above all things his interest to remain 
at peace with the Sultan, his nominal master; and we also agree 
with Captain Scott in thinking that it is also the interest of 
Great Britain ‘ to increase the power of Egypt by every pos- 
‘sible means.’ The policy of attempting to keep Egypt in a 
state of dependence upon ‘Turkey, would, if pursued, serve only 
to advance the designs of Russia. It is as an independent power 
alone, and not as a feudatory or dependent state, that the re- 
sources created in that country can be rendered available, to their 
full extent, for sustaining the Sultan, in any new contest with 
Russia, and co-operating in the general system of repression 
which it is most clearly for the interest of the powers of Europe, 
particularly Great Britain, to pursue in reference to Russia. At 
present, therefore, with a view to the preservation of some balance 
of power in the East, it ought to be a main object, not only to 
prevent any collision between ‘Egypt and Turkey, but to strengthen 
the former by every means, to assist her in extricating herself 
from her present embarrassments, and even to encourage her to 
extend her frontier beyond Syria, until it reaches the ‘Tigris, and 
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abuts upon the mountains of Armenia. It is only by following 
such a line of policy that effectual protection can be extended to 
Turkey, and means provided for giving a decided check to any 
further encroachments on the part of Russia. The real interests 
of the Sultan and of Mohammed Ali, when rightly understood, 
are not adverse but identical. He cannot lessen the power of 
the Porte without in a great degree endangering his own; he 
cannot cripple Turkey without advancing the interests of that 
power, which is m: inifestly waiting the favourable moment fer 
the developement of its long cherished designs, and, if successful 
in its first and grand effort, would inevitably crush him in his 
turn. Of this ths Viceroy, judging from his conduct, ween 
to have been all along fully aware. ‘This accounts for the ex- 
treme moderation he evinced when, after the victory of Konieh, 
he found Russia so ready to profit by his success, in offering hei 
Sinonic aid to the Porte ;—his eyes were then opened to the 
real character of that insidious policy which, blending audacity 
with intrigue, the most pli iusible professions with the most selfish 
and deep- Taid designs, misses no chance, no oc casion, no oppor- 
tunity which promises an advantage; and there can be little 
doubt that his present critical situation, pregnant with hazards as 
well as difficulties, has not tended to diminish the streneth of the 
conviction then produced upon his mind. Mean while Russia, 
true to her purposes, and ever watchful to promote them, has 
sent an envoy to the Viceroy’s court to observe his proceedings. 
This power at least fully understands the importance of his posi- 
tion, and appreciates, at their true value, those circumstances 
which appear to escape the notice of other nations. 

But, with a view to the objects here pointed at, some persons 
have thought that the possession of the island of Candia has be- 
come necessary to this country ; not only as an outpost w hence 
to watch the operations of the enemy, but also as a central 
rendezvous for an army, in the event of a war in the East. 
To Mohammed Ali this island is worse than useless ; and Cap- 
tain Scott is of opinion that he would willingly barter away the 
unprofitable distinction of possessing such a dependency for 
any advantage, however trifling, if he could do so with honour. 
He knows that the mutual jealousy of the European Powers 
placed this island as a kind of deposit in his hands; he feels the 
burden of maintaining it, whilst Syria still remains unsettled 
and unsubdued ; and he is sensible of the impossibility of main- 
taining it for any length of time, excepting at sacrifices which, 
in his estimation, must far outw eigh any benefits he can possibly 
derive from its possession. Besides, the bulk of the population 
consists of Greeks, who have an ineradicable aversion to any 
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Mahommedan government ; they were from the first exasperated 
by the severities exercised against them; and this feeling has 
deepened into the most implacable hatred, in consequence of the 
stupid ferocity of the Viceroy’s drunken admiral, Osman Pasha, 
who chose to carry into effect instructions given him, upon the 
supposition that the island was in a state of insurrection, some 
time after the disturbances had been suppressed by the governor, 
and terms granted to the insurgents. ‘The whole odium of this 
act of treachery fell, naturally enough, upon Mahommed Ali, and 
gave a deathblow to all confidence in his government. Explana- 
tions were offered, but in vain. The barbarity of the Moslem 
drunkard ruined all; and Mohammed Ali knows well enough 
that the very first indication of an attack from without would be 
the signal for a general insurrection within. 

On the other hand, the advantages offered to Great Britain by 
the acquisition of Candia, would, according to the same autho- 
rities, be of the very greatest importance. It is so situated that 
from it the whole of the Levant, and particularly the entrance to 
the Dardanelles might be constantly watched; whilst the Bay of 
Suda, on the northern coast of Afri¢a, forms a harbour unrivalled 
in the Mediterranean; and which, if Captain Scott’s opinion is 
well founded, might be rendered as strong as either Port Mahon 
or La Valetta. ¢ The island,’ says he, ¢ is capacious enough to 
‘ contain a force of sufficient strength to be of service in the event 
‘ of an armed intervention being necessary ; and it would not, like 
‘most of the present possessions of Great Britain in the Medi- 
‘terranean, be dependent upon other countries for its supplies.’ 
‘The expense attendant upon its occupation would no doubt be 
heavy, in the first instance, owing to the dilapidated condition 
of the fortified points, harbours, roads, and other works; but the 
fertility of the soil, which Captain Scott describes as altogether 
extraordinary, would, under proper management, soon repay this 
expenditure ; and this country, having acquired such a posses- 
sion, might in that case save the expense she incurs by § pro- 
‘ tecting’ five of the seven islands composing that useless ap- 
pendage—the Ionian Republic. Nor would she improve her 
own position only by the acquisition of Candia ; she would at the 
same time strengthen Egypt, by relieving that power of a bur- 
densome possession, and allowing it to direct its undivided at- 
tention to Syria, on which alone its energies should be con- 
centrated. 

The surest way to avoid a war is to be prepared to meet it. 
If our preponderance in the East be worth preserving, the pro- 
per means should be employed to maintain it ; and of these by 
far the most important appear to be the occupation of Candia, 
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and the decided support of Egypt in establishing her power in 
Syria. What is the actual position of Russia ? The boundaries 
of that power may now be considered as advanced to the Dar- 
danelles, and even to Cape Matapan ; for the kingdom of Greece, 
if suffered to exist, will always act in obedience to the dictates of 
the Court of St Petersburg. Russia, it is well known, regards 
the Dardanelles as ‘ the key of her own house,’ and her hand i is 
already extended to grasp it; she, in fact, clutches at it, and, un- 
less prevented, will soon seize it, without ceremony. ‘The Em- 
peror Alexander, in the conferences at Tilsit and Erfurth, let 
out the real views of his Cabinet to Napoleon ; ; he thought he had 
found an ally who would willingly give up ne as the price 
of his friendship; and, in this conviction, he laid aside all 
reserve, He was mistaken in his calculation; but subsequent 
events have shown how truly he indicated the true aim of his 
policy. The Russian system never changes. It is the same 
now as when Alexander sought in vain to render Napoleon an 
accomplice in the dismemberment of Turkey. Is it not then in- 
cumbent on Great Britain to take up a position, where she may 
be at hand to frustrate the daring projects of that unscrupulous 
power, and to protect those interests, the support of which is 
as essential to the maintenance of our own preponderance and 
power as to the preservation of Turkey, and the mainte- 
nance of tranquillity in Europe? ‘ Malta,’ says Captain Scott, 
‘is no longer sufficiently near the Levant to protect our trade, 
‘and give timely support to Greece, Syria, and Egypt, in 
‘case of need; particularly, keeping in view the change that 
‘will be effected in naval warfare by the application of 
‘steam. ‘The same may be said of all the Ionian Islands, ex- 
‘ cept Cerigo, which, however, does not possess a port that could 
‘ contain a collier, much less shelter a fleet. —( Rambles, vol. 
p- 348.) Russia looks far before her, and also on either side. 
Possessed of Constantinople and commanding the Dardanelles, 
she would not only be in a situation to establish her supremacy 
in the Mediterranean, but would, in effect, be more than half 
way in her contemplated progress to the Indus and the Punjab. 
We cannot conclude without apprising our readers that we 
have not been able to devote any part of our space to those 
parts of Mr Lane’s work which treat of Domestic Life, the 
Common Usages of Society, Language, Literature and Science, 
Superstitions, Magic, Astrology, Alchemy, Amusements, Music, 
Public Recitations of Romances, Festivals, Private Festivities, 
Death and Funeral Rites, and several other matters; all of 
which are the more instructive as they contain a record of man- 
ners and customs, which, under the influence of the changes 
at present in operation in Egypt, are likely soon to disappear. 
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‘lo those, however, who take an interest in examining the de- 
tails of Oriental life, and comparing them with such as are ex- 
hibited under different and more advanced forms of social ex- 
istence, this work presents a mine of curious information which 
none can explore without advantage ; and we may add, that the 
author’s descriptions are materially illustrated by the numerous 
woodcuts interspersed throughout his book. 

On one subject only do we wish that this assiduous and patient 
observer had given us more ample details ; we mean, in respect to 
the Coptic portion of the population of Egypt. ‘This singular race, 
who are unquestionably, to a certain extent, the descendants of the 
ancient inhabitants of the country, and in whose language have 
been preserved, intermixed with other elements, the remains of 
that original idiom which prevailed in Egypt in the time of the 
Pharaohs, have acquired a peculiar importance, in the estima- 
tion of Kuropean scholars, from the insight which has latterly 
been obtained into the ancient history and literature of Egypt ; 
and we therefore regret that Mr Lane did not direct more of his 
attention to an examination of their actual condition and man- 
ners. ‘The exemption which they enjoy from military service 
is itself an immunity which sufficiently attests their superiority 
to the rest of the native population; and shows that the Pasha 
considers them as better qualified to serve him in other depart- 
ments. ‘They are still distinguished by the generic term of 
writers ; but, according to Captain Scott, their numbers, as well 
as their influence, are very much reduced. Under the Mam- 
lukes and the Turks, they occupied nearly all the inferior offices 
connected with the collection of the revenue ; being the only por- 
tion of the population that possessed any degree of instruction. 
At present their occupations are considerably more varied than 
formerly ; and they appear, upon the whole, to have been de- 
pressed by those innovations which must eventually prove so 
beneficial to their country. ‘They profess Christianity, which, 
however, has been completely overlaid with superstitions of 
various kinds ; insomuch that all which beats the name in Egypt 
is but the sightless and hideous mummy of a Christian church. 
Still they are a singular people, and as their lineage gives them 
an interest to Egyptian scholars, so their language has latterl 
acquired a peculiar importance from the cause already alluded to. 
We trust, therefore, that future travellers will devote a portion 
of their attention to a matter in regard to which nearly all of 
them have been equally incurious ;—we mean the collection of 
Coptic manuscripts. A small document of this kind, especially 
if it happened to be a lexicon—and it is known that at least one 
such work exists—would be worth a thousand camel-loads of 
modern descriptions. 
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\ Tr hold it to be undeniable that Mr Hamilton, by publishing 

these letters, has rendered a most important service tothe 
arts, to the cause of good taste, and indeed to the character of 
this country. His reputation as a scholar stands deservedly high ; 
his experience in matters connected with the subject in question 
has been extensive and varied; he has been, at different periods 
of his life, engaged, and creditably known, in high political situa- 
tions ; his connexions might naturally be apeel to lie among 
those persons whose prejudices are enlisted on the side of the 
prevailing architectural fashion ; nevertheless, he comes forward 
manfully to protest against the barbarism into which, we gric ve 
to say, the constituted authorities appear, without any thing like 
due consideration, to have been hurried: he has at least reaped 
the satisfaction of finding that he immediately rallied round him 
all those whose opinions were most worthy of regard; and he 
may possibly even yet be the means of averting the evil which 
he so much and so justly apprehends. 

None but the most ignorant or the most frivolous minds will 
treat this as a matter of small account. ‘The question relates to 
an event which, in the history of the arts, never occurred before 
in this country, and is not likely to happen again for a long 
course of ages—the erecting of a building upon a scale of adequate 
magnificence, for the most exalted objects known among a free 
people, the transaction of its legislative business. To this struc- 
ture is devoted a vast space of the ground consecrated by the 
most noble associations, and bordering upon, or in view of the 
finest buildings of the metropolis, and of the great river which 
washes their walls. Most ample sums of money are set apart for 
the performance of the work. A mighty interest is naturally 
excited in the choice of the plan; the competition of artists is 
invited; the most eminent in the empire have come forward to 
the struggle ; and there is nothing like exaggeration in affirming 
that upon the selection which shall be made must depend, for ge- 
nerations, the place that this country will occupy among the na- 
tions of Modern Europe for architectural taste. But let us not 
deceive ourselves by imagining that any such line can be drawn 
between one department and all others; upon the selection must 
depend our national reputation for taste: and the state of the arts 
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amongst us, in the present age, will for ever be judged of by the 
choice and by the execution of this plan. In these circumstances, 
we speak it with some pain, it was deemed expedient to restrict 
the artists to two kinds of architecture ; one, the growth of a dark 
age,—the Gothic; the other, the Elizabethan modification, as it 
were, of the Gothic, which formed a kind of transition from that 
to the architecture of later times, when the pure models of Italy, 
and the yet chaster models of Greece, were happily resorted 
to. Against this error Mr Hamilton earnestly, forcibly, and 
learnedly contends; his arguments meet with a general as- 
sent ; no impartial and disinterested person seems able, or indeed 
inclined to controvert them; yet the Gothic or the Elizabethan 
plan is persevered in, and the choice will be consummated, if an 
immediate expression of opinion does not take place. We have, 
therefore, deemed it a duty to bring before the reader some of 
the learned author’s observations, referring to the Tracts them- 
selves for a fuller discussion, and promising, as we safely can, 
that they will prove equally interesting to the man of taste and 
the man of letters. 

‘The first thing that strikes an observer in this preference of 
the two given styles, is the absurdity of building, in the nine- 
teenth century, according to the taste of the twelfth or the six- 
teenth. Hitherto the architecture of each age has been its own ; 
even the models of perennial admiration furnished by the an- 
cients have been adopted only with such varieties and adapta- 
tions as might be said to naturalize the Greek or Roman style 
in the different periods which imitated them. But now we are, 
it seems, to build as William Rufus or Cardinal Wolsey would 
have built—or rather (for their taste and their sense would pro- 
bably have been better had they lived in our days) we are to 
build now as we should have built had we lived under the Nor- 
mans and the Tudors. A structure is about to be erected, which, 
in size and in costliness,: may vie with any in Europe—perhaps 
surpass them all—a structure to which Europe will look with the 
greatest interest, possibly with a somewhat jealous eye; and we 
wilfully reject the matchless beauties of Italian and Grecian 
architecture—the great triumphs of the art in the most enlight- 
ened ages of the ancient and modern world, for the remains of the 
most ignorant and barbarous times. 

‘The reign of the Elizabethan style, Mr Hamilton observes, 
was of short duration. It had superseded the Gothic, and was 
soon supplanted by the Italian school, in the seventeenth and ear- 
lier part of the eighteenth century. About the middle of the latter, 
our style was still further improved and exalted, by a resort to the 
purer school of Greece; and although for the last fifty or sixty years 
there has been a considerable tendency to the style in question (en- 
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couraged, our author thinks, if not mainly begun, by Horace Wal- 
pole), it is yet undeniable that unless in private houses, where that 
style has some recommendation from convenience, and in Churches, 
where it has been retained from a desire to imitate the grand 
Cathedrals, by far the greater number,—indeed with a very few 
exceptions,—all the most important of the public buildings have 
been constructed after the ancient and classic models. It may be 
added, that although the associations which connect the Gothic 
style with Church architecture, form a very just ground of pre- 
ference, it is only by the sacrifice of taste to feelings of a higher 
nature that this can be justified—for doubtless there can be no- 
thing more paltry than the spectacle exhibited by the reduction 
of such structures as Westminster Abbey and York Minster to 
the proportions of a small church or chapel,—more especially if 
the ornamental luxuriancey be retained, excusable only where the 
building is upoa an immense scale. 

The argument in favour of the Gothic plan, drawn from con- 
venience as to internal arrangements, plainly has no application 
to public buildings like those in question, But there is an ar- 
gument of convenience against it which Mr Hamilton presses 
with great force. ‘ We are all sensible’ (he says) ‘ of the daily 
* increasing inconvenience from the increased consumption of coal 

in every part of the city; and the injury done often to the ap- 
pearance of our public edifices where there are many projecting 
members, with intricate details, cannot have escaped notice. 

Not to mention less conspicuous examples of this great evil, 

St Paul’s may be quoted as an instance of it in one species of 

architecture, and the recently restored parts of Henry VIL.’s 
chapel in the other. Now, the Greek architecture is, of all 
others, the best adapted for avoiding this crying nuisance; the 
comparatively few intersections which the parts of it require— 
the small projections of the mouldings, compatible with large 
aud massive general features,—the almost total absence of under- 
cuttings—the simplicity of its ornaments, and the consequent fa- 
cility of cleaning and restoring the surfaces, are all so many re- 
commendations of the Greek style; independent of the supe- 
rior effect it produces upon the eye by its beautiful proportions.’ 
‘The erection of a long series of Gothic window-buttresses of jet 
black, along the banks of the Thames, will present, it may well 
be apprehended, any thing rather than an agreeable, far less a 
grand, object upon which the eye may repose. 

The following remarks are well deserving of attention :— 

‘ The architecture of the Goths, which perhaps was nothing in the 
main but the degraded Roman, the result of ages sinking deeper and 
deeper into barbarism, and which was totally deficient in that which 
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forms the elements of real beauty (like the media officia of the Stoics, which 
never possessed the perfectum honestum, quod omnes numeros habet, but 
were merely similitudines honesti), can only present, even in its greatest 
perfection, that species of beauty, which strikes as something imposing, 
and beautiful as a mass, “ cumulatd videtur perfectum.” The common 
mind is incapable of perceiving in it what is defective, or why it is im- 
perfect; but as far as it does comprehend, it thinks that nothing has 
been overlooked. Cicero compares this species of approval to that which 
1s passed upon poems and upon pictures by those who are pleased with, 
and who praise what is not deserving of their praise, but who when bet- 
ter informed, easily change their opinion, * ob eam, credo, causam, qudéd 
insit in his aliquod probi, quod capiat ignaros, qui iidem, quid in unaqua- 
que re vitii sit, nequeant judicare. Itaque cum sunt docti a peritis, fa- 
cile desistunt a sententia.” 

‘ In all complete styles of architecture, to produce a satisfactory result, 
the decorative members of the building ought to be at the same time ef- 
ficient parts of it. The eye and the reason are then equally gratified ; 
but when, as in the Gothic, the apparent frame is totally different from 
the real one, and weak forms, as well of weight, as of support, are super- 
induced upon the mechanical construction, an illusion is produced, which 
may give us a partial pleasure, but necessarily leads to a confusion of 
ideas: and the facility with which the fancy may create these merely de- 
corative compositions, the avowed objects of which are to play with the 
imagination, and to substitute falsehood for truth, is sure to lead to the 
indulgence of an impure taste, and to all the other discrepancies, which 
must result from an attempt to harmonize two contending principles.’ 

‘ With these and other objections against the re-introduction of Gothic 
architecture amongst us, and when we have only to look around, either 
in the metropolis, or in the great provincial towns, where the Greek or 
the Italian styles, in buildings, too, decided upon by the great body of the 
people, and even in many of the modern churches erected under episco- 
pal sanction, are, as has been shown, so generally prevalent, I cannot be- 
lieve it possible, that the final decision of the nation, through the repre- 
sentatives either of its numbers, or of its property and intelligence, will 
be in favour of the former. No one, even the staunchest advocate of the 
Gothic, maintains its superiority over the Greek abstractedly, either in 
respect to harmony, or proportions, or majestic simplicity, or conveni- 
ence: and the circumstance just mentioned is quite a sufficient reply to 
the singular notion, that Gothic arches and pointed windows are neces- 
sarily, from habit or otherwise, connected with, or calculated to inspire a 
feeling of devotion—and that square windows and horizontal beams are 
suited only to Pagan superstition. When our architects begin their 
studies, they are not put to learn the principles upon which a pinnacle 
must be placed upon a turret, or the proportions which the oriel window 
should bear to the hall, or even to the strength of the buttress required 
to support the wall which would be crushed without it ; these are subse- 
quent considerations, which must be learnt, in order to enable them to 
execute commissions imposed upon them by individuals ; but they do 
learn the distinctive characters of the Greek orders, the proportions be- 
tween the height and diameter ofa shaft, those of the echinus, the mutules 
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and the abacus, those of the entablature, and the pediments; these are what 
the best masters in the best times, and in the most civilized communi- 
ties, set before their scholars, and these are the principles, which, if left 
to their own judgment and genius, they w ould all wish to put in practice. 
Let it not be said, then, that we run away from our own principles, when 
an opportunity is offered of placing before the eyes of Europe what we 
can effect ; or that we are fearful of competing with others, 1 In a monu- 
ment founded upon the same principles, which are now acted upon every 
where else. Gothic architecture having in truth no strict rules of pro- 
portion—size, height, mouldings, decoration being all arbitrary—you w ill 
there indeed be safe from criticism ; judges, amateurs, and architects may 
all have different opinions, and be all right, or all wrong ; what was ins 
admissible in one country, or in one generation, will me oct with its arche- 
type in another ; what was never before seen in England, will be defend- 
ed by examples from Rouen, or Auch, or from Cologne ; and we shall 
have such a medley as eye never saw, or pen never drew before— 

oe talk of principles, | ut nothing prize 

And all to one lov’d folly sacrifice.’ 


In ae since the subject has been oon into discus- 
sion by Mr Hamilton’s Letters, there appears to be only one 
solitary argument upon which the advocates of the plan rely. 

They say that in whatever way the building is laid out, Westmin- 
ster Hall must be included within its limits, or attached to it; 
and, as this grand structure is Gothic, there can be no other style 
adopted for the rest. But there are many satisfactory answers 
to this argument. In the first place, as Mr Hamilton observes, 
if the new building must of necessi ty harmonize with the neigh- 
bouring ancient structures of Westminster Hall and Abbey, hov 
happens it that the alternative of the Elizabethan style is present- 
ed? ‘Then, the style of those ancient buildings themselves is very 
far from being the same; indeed, that of He ory VII.’s chapel, 
if not of an architecture peculiar to itself, ¢ t least bears no re- 
semblance either tothe Hall or the Abbey. "P ‘erhaps i it is enough 
to say that the beauty of Westminster Hail lies in the inside view; 
and that any device which might be resorted to for correcting the 
outside, would in no respect improve it. But what necessity is 
there for including it within the precincts of the building? Why 
may not the two Houses of Parliament, where Laws are made, 
be near the hall where Justice i is administered, without forming 
part of the same structure : 

We have already said that our object is rather to direct the 
reader’s attention towards Mr Hamilton’s Tracts than to give any 
abstract of them. But we cannot close this article without quo- 
ting the following general, and extremely judicious remarks. 

‘ There have Peat six principal epochs in modern history, at each of 
which the knowledge of ancient art has made gigantic strides—the first 
was that in which the increased wealth and learning of the Italians in 
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the age of Leo led the way, by excavations for palaces and churches, to 
the recovery of so many lost remains from the ruins and rubbish of 
Rome, which, with the revival of literature, and the liberal patronage of 
the great, contributed to form the eminent artists of those days. The 
second was the discovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii, which first 
brought us acquainted with the beautiful forms familiar to the ancients 
in their household utensils, and with specimens of their mural paintings, 
though these in truth were in part made known, when the palaces of the 
Cesars, and the baths of Titus, were cleared in the sixteenth. century. 
Then came the excavations in Hadrian’s villa below Tivoli, the vases of 
Nola and of Magna Grecia, the speculations undertaken to excavate at 
Veii, and in the environs of the eternal city, and the contemporaneous 
munificence of Pius VI., the real founder of the Museum of the Vatican ; 
together with the liberality of our own countrymen in purchasing some 
of the most precious monuments, which these operations brought to 
light. ‘The fourth epoch was marked by the visits of our learned tra- 
vellers and artists to the ruins of Balbeck and of Athens, and of the 
lesser Asia, and by the successive publications of the Society of Dilet- 
tanti. Your Lordship then stepped forward to rescue from the hands of 
barbarians, and eventually from the more destructive struggles of civil 
war, the chefs-d’wuvres of Phidias, which we had already begun to appre- 
ciate from drawings and measurements and engravings. The sixth and 
last great event of this character was the discovery of the tombs of the 
Greek inhabitants of parts of Etruria; and the last fifteen years have 
produced from this rich and still unexhausted mine, proofs of the exten- 
sive range and high quality of Greek art, which we could not have 
gleaned from history, and which are furnishing us with more data, 
whence to pursue our reciprocal illustrations of art by literature, and 
literature by art, than all which we possessed before. ; 

‘ These are a few of the points to which the attention of the youth 
of our upper classes ought to be directed ; and when we add to a know- 
ledge of such historical details, a familiarity with the works of the 
ancients, either by casts or engravings, and the literary labours of those, 
who have best illustrated these triumphs of genius; and have accom- 
panied the whole with a study of the chief characteristics of the Greek 
and Roman medals and lapidary inscriptions, the best correctors and 
lights of history, geography, mythology, and archwology, in general, we 
may then hope to see a genuine feeling for beauty in art pervade those 
classes, which ought to give the tone, and perform the part of judges 
and protectors to others, who look up to them for employment ; for such 
as is the demand, such will be the supply—if we are willing to pay for 
indifferent performances, because we are satisfied with mediocrity, we 
shall never be disappointed. It will come to our doors in shoals, unasked 
for and not wanted ; the plant that is not well trained by the hand of the 
gardener, will luxuriate in barren poverty, and will rival the weed of the 
field; but if those who are to guide, know and put in practice the rules 
of culture, the production will reward them for their toil, and reflect 
honour on the hand which reared it,’ 
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Ant. IX.---1. Aétila, a Romance. By the Author of the Gipsy, 

&e. (G. P. R. James, Esq.) 3 vols. 8vo. London: 1837. 

2. Rookwood, a Romance. By W. Harrison Arnswortn, 
Esq. Fourth Edition. 8vo. London: 1836, 


8. Crichton. By W. Harrison Arnswortn, Esq. 3 vols. 
8vo. London: 1836, 


ae state of Romance, since the death of Sir Walter Scott, 
has not been of the most high and palmy kind. In his own 
department that great writer had so completely preoccupied the 
ground,—had so nearly filled the picture gallery of Romance, with 
historical or imaginary portraits from his own pencil,—that little 
or no room seemed left for the performances of the most meritorious 
artists. Even the small space which he left unoccupied, we can 
hardly consider as since filled up, by any production entitled to 
take its place beside his majestic and beautiful delineations. Alad- 
din, we remember, left but the twenty-fourth window of his 
palace-hall to the Sultan to finish, and after all he could not 
accomplish it. He had to wait till that genius who had executed 
the other twenty-three came to his assistance. We, too, must wait 
until a genius of a kindred order to Sir Walter Scott shall arise, 
ere we can hope to see the spirit of Romance revive in all its 
former majesty and beauty. 

We do not wonder then, that the inventive talent of the age 
has, of late, taken so much more decidedly the direction of Novel- 
writing, than of Romance. In the former, moderate abilities, 
acquaintance with society, and a quick perception of charac- 
teristic traits,—with some infusion of humour, seem sutticient 
to ensure success. To the novelist, * the world’s his oyster, 
‘which he with pen doth open:’ he has but to look about him 
upon the beings with whom he is brought into daily contact,—the 
feelings, interests, and prejudices which regulate his own con- 
duct and that of those around him,—to set in his note-book com- 
mon characters, common events, and conversations, and the ma- 
terials of an amusing, nay strongly interesting novel are ready 
to his hands. Add to this, ordinary tact in selection and liveli- 
ness of narrative, and we enumerate all that this branch of fiction 
seems to need. But Romance requires abilities of a different 
order. A novelist may be amusing, and yet the most prosaic of 
mortals. Such was Fielding ;---such, except in a few scenes of 
Clarissa, is Richardson ; but a Romance writer, if he is to be 
tolerated at all, must be a poet in feeling and in heart. He can 
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find but to a very small extent the materials of composition in 
the scenes around him. Even the annals of the past, to which 
he must revert as his sources, present him with his materials in 
the rudest, barest, and most disjointed form. The more he 
penetrates into the minutiz of history, the more he accumulates 
about him a mass of incoherent particulars. The callida junctura 
must be his own; the fire by which all these scattered substances 
are to be fused into one coherent whole, must come from within ; 
and it must be the flame of genius, not general talent merely, 
that will suffice for that purpose. ‘Talent may enable a Ro- 
mance writer to make a tolerable historical mosaic ; but in no 
mosaic can the real separation of the parts, and their artificial 


junction, be altogether concealed. ‘There must be a strong and 


independent energy of mind exerted on the materials accumulated 
by study and observation, by which they are not merely dyna- 
mically but thoroughly united ;—an interpenetrating and subtile 
power which, like the long sought for menstruum of the alchy- 
mists, shall act as a universal solvent, and enable the projector 
to extract at last from the discordant elements which filled his 
alembic, a compact, beautiful, and homogeneous whole. 

It is natural enough, then, we think, considering the compa- 
rative ease of Novel writing and its probability of success, if 
executed with even ordinary knowledge of the world, and address 
in the management of incident and dialogue; and on the other 
hand, the high qualities which a true Romance presupposes on 
the part of its author, and the disproportionate study and reflec- 
tion necessary for the accumulation, selection, and due disposition 
of its materials---with the conspicuous and complete nature of the 
failure, in the event of want of success---(for that middle state 
of doubtful popularity with the prospect of which a novelist may 
console himself, falls not to the lot of the Romance writer, 
whose work ‘ either makes him or unmakes him quite,’)—it is 
natural enough, we think, that while our novelists of talent have of 
late been numerous, few writers of any eminence have ventured 
to attempt the task of sustaining the sinking fortunes of Ro- 
mance. ‘The day labourers, the ordinary hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the circulating libraries, to whom it is all 
one whether they pen a heroic Romance, ‘ or turn a Persian 
‘ tale for half a crown,’ of course continue as numerous as ever; 
they ‘ have their reward’ as usual; but we speak at present of 
men of higher mark—writers of some strength and originality 
of mind, who guide instead of following the public taste, and 
whose productions will in some measure contribute to form the 
literary tastes and character of the age. And of these almost all 
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have devoted themselves to different departments of the Novel ; 
according as their powers leant towards the delineation of scenes 
of domestic life, or of bustling adventure; or towards the exhibi- 
tion, in broad and laughable caricature, of characteristic peculi- 
arities and vulgarities. We certainly feel grateful to such writers 
as Mr Lister, Captain Marryat, Mrs Gore, and Mr Morier, for 
their lively and amusing sketches of life, for such they are ; “pe 
have seldom been better pleased than with the * Abel Allnut’ 
the latter, which, in its quiet unpretending humour and simplicity, ‘ 
recals to us not unpleasantly the recollection of Goldsmith. We 
acknowledge our obligations to Mr Hook for more than one burst 
of laughter (reviewers do laugh occasionally) over some of those 
accumulations of comic miseries, which he showers upon his cha- 
racters as from a cornucopi: a, with a prodigality of invention un- 
equalled since the persecutions with which the mischievous inge- 
nuity of Pickle assailed the unfortunate Pallet at the inn in F lan- 
ders. Of the eloquence, deep feeling, and powerful interest of Mr 
Bulwer’s novels we have, on a former occasion, expresse od our high 
sense. ‘They in fact carry the poetry of Romance into the field ‘of 
the Novel ; and might perhaps be as justly considered as belonging 
to the former as to the latter class of fictions. We are not, there fore, 
we trust, of that ungrateful class of readers who while they read 
and are amused, are disposed to undervalue the merits of those to 
whom they are indebted for that amusement—who, like Milton’s 
spirits, ‘ cram and blaspheme their feeder;’—but, with all due 
admiration of our clever and ingenious novelists of the present 
day, we regret to see the nobler field of Romance left uncultiva- 
ted, except ‘by persons of slender capital, —occupied with no higher 
object than that of drawing from it a mere subsiste noomand. are 
delighted when we observe such writers as those to whom we are 
indebted for the volumes the names of which we have placed at the 
head of this article, from time to time appearing to redeem it from 
barrenness ; and to show, that though ‘ the mighty minstrel 
‘ breathes no longer,’ a portion of his 1 mantle (for we fear it has 
at best been torn to pieces and divided) has descended to some of 
his successors. 

There are few points of resemblance, however, between Mr 
James and Mr Ainsworth ; except that they have both written 
historical romances which have been popular and deservedly so. 
They are both men of high talent, if not genius ; but in the con- 
struction of their minds, in their prevailing tastes, in the objects 
at which they respectively aim, as embodying their views of the 
true scope and proper field of Romance, they have but few points 
in common. There is more of brilliancy,—more of what looks at 
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first sight like genius and originality about the author of Rook- 
wood ; there is much more of a due balance of mind, and of a 
more varied and better adjustment of the different qualities neces- 
sary for a romance writer in the author of Attila. 

Mr James has not only framed his Romances upon the model of 
those of Sir Walter Scott; but, whether naturally, or by that 
early admiration and imitation whidh almost amounts to second 
nature, his whole tastes and modes of thinking have grown into 
a singular harmony with those of the great original from which 
he drew. He has to some extent his excellencies ; ; he is charge- 
able with all his faults. He has, for instance, the same loving 
admiration of the past, prompting him naturally to revert to the 
fancied glories of chivalry, and to revive for our own time the 
splendours of pageants which have past away. The warmth and 
sincerity of this feeling leads him to a thorough study of the periods 
in which the scenes of his varied historical picture gallery have 
been placed ; a study not merely of general features but of details ; 
for to him as to Scott it is not sufficient to reconstruct the halls 
and chief apartments of the fallen edifice of former times, but every 
minute closet, staircase, or vault has its interest and importance ; 
* no jutty, frieze, or buttress, nor coigne of vantage’ must be ne- 
glected. It is a labour of love for both to grope among the old 
walls, and from fragments of broken arches, and vestiges of pil- 
lars and rafters, to divine the original plan, and to build up anew 
the social structure of other days i in its original completeness and 
symmetry. ‘This gives to the productions of both extreme dis- 
tinetness of portraiture, and appearance of individuality in their 
sketches of the manners, dresses, and domestic arrangements of other 
times—in all the externals of romance; ich, however, are of 
extreme importance and value in strengthening the impressions 
arising from the delineation of passion and character. In both 
cases also, it has led to prolixity and longueurs; the writers not 
perceiving that to readers in general such details have no interest 
or value for their own sake ; and that the moment they withdraw 
the attention from the more important considerations of incident 
and character, they become mere impe ertinencies, over which the 
reader hurries with as much precipitation as possible. Scott, as 
we have said, is by no means exempt from these passages, which, 
like those in Mrs Radcliffe’s cestles, lead to nothing; particularly 
in his later romances, where the aah ails of dresses and pageants, 
and the description of mere matters of stone and lime are need- 
lessly frequent, and have no tendency to advance the interest. 
Mr James, we are sorry to say, sins still more grievously in this 
respect. As his historical and antiquarian information would 

rather seem to have been generally acquired for each novel, and 
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not, like Scott’s, to have been the fruit of early and singularly dis- 
cursive reading, it has a proportional value in his eyes ; he cannot 
afford to part with any of it; in some shape or other it must be 
laid before his readers; and what cannot be crowded into one part 
is carefully saved and laid by for another. He is so much ena- 
moured, in short, of his workmanship, that he leaves the scaf- 
folding visible, as well as the building itself; so that not 
unfrequently the interest of scenes, in themselves extremely 
striking, is materially impaired by the long antiquarian prepara- 
tion, or needlessly minute descriptions of scenery or situation by 
which they are prefaced. 

‘« S’il rencontre un palais il m’en decrit la face 

Il me promene apres de terrasse en terrasse, 

Je saute vingt feuillets pour en trouver la fin, 

Et je me sauve a peine au travers du jardin.’ 

Let us, however, limit this objection. In the description of 
manners which have past away, of dresses which are forgotten, 
of buildings suited to those manners and habits, and unsuited to 
those by which they have been superseded ;—in the description of 
every thing ephemeral or temporary, a romance writer is apt to err 
on the side of over-minuteness, and such portions of his work, with 
whatever skill they may be woven into the narrative, will necessa- 
rily be tedious to ordinary readers. It is not so with descriptions 
of natural scenery, though apparently just as little connected with 
the furtherance of the plot. If executed with ability, these continue 
to have the same charm for all ages ; because they are unalterable 
in their main features ; because the aspects of nature will continue 
to the end of time to connect themselves in the same manner with 
human feelings and emotions—to impart a feeling of cheerfulness 
or depression to the human heart, and to receive from it a colour- 
ing of sunshine or shadow in return. ‘ The generations of men,’ 
says Schiller, ‘ wander under the same azure, over the same 
* green, and the sun that shone on Homer smiles also upon us.’ 
All can judge of the truth of such delineations; for in the school 
of nature all are unconsciously educated, and her features im- 
pressed more or less on the memories of all. Hence the pleasure 
derived from descriptive poetry, even while it is but slenderly if 
at all connected with incident or feeling. Hence the deeper 
charm which it acquires, when, in the hands of a poetical artist, 
descriptions of scenery, and the stormy or smiling aspects of 
nature, are made to influence and to deepen the feelings of 
the actors in some story of human passions ; or when in 
turn, those feelings are made to communicate their own tinge 
to the landscape, ‘ making a sunshine in the shady place,’ 
or a wilderness of the whole promised land from Dan to 
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Beersheba. How admirably, for instance, as an illustration of 
the first, are these external and physical influences made to 
heighten and bring out in strong relief the moral interest of the 
play of human feeling in the opening scenes of Hamlet! The 
gloomy background of the towers of Elsineur, the lonely plat- 
form, the bitter cold that makes the sentry sick at heart, the star 
seen westward of the pole as the bell beats one; all these little cir- 
cumstances of an extrinsic character are made most effective agents 
in producing the full effect of the piece, by tuning the mind asit 
were into that supernatural key to which it must be brought ere 
it can fully sympathize with that mysterious and wonderful play. 
We have a fine instance again of the second—the judicious employ- 
ment of landscape painting to illustrate the power of human feel- 
ings in imparting their own character to all around them, in 
Crabbe’s ‘Tale of the Lover’s Journey. To the heart filled 
‘ with hope and calm enjoyment,’ the gorse-covered heath, the 
dusty lanes of burning sand, the barren common, ‘ with short 
* sere herbage withering all around,’ the marshy fens fringed with 
brown rushes and marshmallows, ‘ where the straitened flood 
‘rolls through its sloping banks of slimy mud,’ appear all em- 
blems of cheerfulness and comfort. Returning by another road, 
under the influence of disappointment, the majestic river by 
which the lover passes—winding ‘ by lovely meadows which the 
‘ waters fed,’ the hills, the green hedgerows, the stately mansion 
with its § full-fed steeds, and herds of grazing deer,’ the distant 
town, the fields rich with cattle—all objects, however beautiful 
in themselves, have lost their interest for him : 

‘ It is the soul that sees, the outward eyes 

Present the object, but the mind descries |’ 

Now Mr James is frequently very successful in his landscape- 
painting, and in connecting his descriptions with the feelings of his 
personages, so as not to render his sketches a mere excrescence 
on the story. He manages his accidents, as they are called by 
painters, with very considerable address ; dropping his clouds or 
sunshine, so as to present his heroes in the best relief ; timing his 
tempests judiciously, and making his rain and thunder descend in 
a manner very serviceable to his purposes. His descriptions have 
another merit, which he shares with Sir Walter Scott. ‘They are 
not made the mere vehicles of fine writing; his main object seems 
to be understood ; and, provided he sketches the features of the 
scene so as to present them clearly to the mind’s eye, he seems not 
a little indifferent whether he has turned his periods in the most 
unexceptionable manner or not. In hitting the characteristic fea- 
tures of a scene, so as to enable the mind to form a picture, he does 
not often fail; there is no mistiness or confusion about his draught. 
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We have, indeed, frequently admired the success with which he 
has given in his pages the features of wide landscape, seen froma 
mountainous country, or the appearance of some woodland chase 
or vast forest stretching away over a wide valley to the bases of 
the hills, or towards some wide watered shore. We have a lively 
recollection of more than one passage of this kind in De L’ Orme 
and Henry Masterton; and, in particular, of a forest scene, with a 
thunderstorm, in Mary of Burgundy,—admirably painted, with a 
broad and firm hand—though, not having the work at present 
beside us, we cannot more particularly refer to the passage we 
allude to. 

In point of plot, Mr James’s Romances are neither con- 
spicuously excellent nor the reverse. His plots frequently hang 
somewhat loosely together, and, tried by the test of such a 
work as Tom Jones, it would be difficult to vindicate the * suffi- 
* cient cause’ of some of the incidents, or to show their ras »S- 
sary bearing on the catastrophe. In this, however, Mr James 
noways differs from most of his brethren of the present day ; 
and, save in the case of Kenilworth and the Bride of Lammer- 
moor, in which, with a few exceptions, all the incidents are made 
to have a direct bearing on the catastrophe, we could not point 
to any of Sir Walter Scott’s to which a similar objection might 
not be plausibly taken. Plot, in fact, is not the strong point 
either of modern novelists or romancers. If the incidents be 
separately good, and tend to develope character, it seems all 
that we are, in these degenerate days, entitled to expect. ‘The 
highest test we can now venture to propose is, to ask whether the 
work amuses, whether the interest is sustained throughout,—be 
the connexion of the incidents what it may. In this respect, Mr 
James will not be found deficient. We never took up a work 
of his without being carried forward, pleasingly and agreeably, 
perhaps, rather than with intense interest, to the close. We 
could have sometimes wished his march a little more rapid, and 
that he had conducted us through scenes which did not so often 
suggest the idea that, somewhere or other, we had seen something 
like them before; but, after all, his route lies through ple: sant 
places, and some interesting agreeable object always presents itself 
in time to beguile us on with satisfaction to the end of our jour- 
ney. He is by no means limited to one class of subjects or inci- 
dents; ‘his ventures are not to one bottom trusted, nor to one 
‘ place ;’ on the contrary, there is ample variety and contrast of 
all kinds in his works. We pass lightly from the noise and bustle 
of courts and camps, battles and banquets, to the stillness of an- 
cestral castles and quiet woodland haunts, ‘sleep-soothing groves 
‘and quiet lands between ;’ ‘ fierce wars and faithful loves,’ alter- 
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nate with court intrigues; scenes of faction, revolt, and popular 
tumult, with tournaments, and ‘ fields of cloth of gold.’ ‘The actors 
in these scenes are as diversified as the situations. Ermined 
monarchs, adventurers or fainéants ‘in sceptred pall come sweep- 
‘ing by ;’ nobles, chivalrous or dark-souled, make love, intrigue, 
and combat; friars and eremites, and cardinals crimson-stoled, 

plot and counterplot, and turn the weakness of kings and the pas- 
sions of nobles to their purposes; high-born and gentle dames 
amble and coquette, breaking promises and hearts with as much 
indifference as their knightly admirers break lances and heads in 
their honour; court fools, the chartered libertines of the time, 
utter their quiddities and quaint jests, insinuating truth in that mot- 
ley garb in which alone it could find entrance to ) the palace and the 
castle; while peasants, robbers, smugglers, serving-men, gipsies, 
and mountaineers bring up the rear of the procession—exempli- 
fying most of the leading forms in which society arrayed itsel1 
during those stirring and ‘troublous times. It is much for any one 
to be ‘able to say that he has painted with even tolerable truth and 
vivacity so many forms of many-coloured life, and dealt with 
countries and epochs so different as Mr James has done, and yet 

succeeded in interesting us in all; and yet this, we think, he és 
entitled to say. For though his works are not all of equal merit, 
there is really none, with perhaps the exception of the last, in which 
we can say there isa lack of interest in the fate and fortunes of the 
leading actors or sufferers in the scene. In one he leads us back 
to the days of Richelieu, to the weak reign of Louis XIII, and 
the conspiracy of Cing Mars, connecting with these the history of 
the hero and heroine of his Romance De Blenau and Pauline. In 
another, he reverts to the earlier period of Philip Augustus, or 
to the brilliant court of Henri Quatre. In Darnley, the scene 
is changed to England and the court of Henry VIII., or the field 
of Ardres. The kindred spirit of Wolsey replaces Richelieu ; 
and the changing humours of the impetuous, but heartless Henry 
are given w ith the same spirit as the wee kness and vacillation of 
Louis XIII. In Mary of Burgundy we have the revolt of 
Ghent under the Flemish Masaniello, Artevelde. In Henry 
Masterton and John Marston Hall, we are placed on the oft- 
trodden ground of the English civil wars; and it is enough to 
say, that even after Scott’s masterly pictures of opposing Cavaliers 
and Puritans, these spirited reproductions of a similar topic may 
be perused with pleasure. Again, in the Gipsy, we have an 
English story of comparatively recent date, without the advan- 
tages in point of effect afforded by the pageantry and more ele- 
vated character of Mr James’s former works; in which, notwith- 
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standing, the interest seems as well sustained as in the most 
chivalrous of his themes. 

We have, therefore, very little to complain of in Mr James’s 
Tales, so far as plot is concerned. ‘They may be loose, but they 
seldom lag; and this seems to us the main condition of a good 
plot. * Tout les genres sont bons hors le genre ennuyeux.’ And 
under this class Mr James’s Tales do ot fall. 

In depicting character his position is more questionable. He is 
not, like Scott, a creator of character from his independent re- 
sources ; apart from the outlines furnished by history, he has not 
much original invention in this department. In his purely ima- 
ginary personages he paints little beyond the outward show of 
things—the more salient and general points which make up the 
character ; he seems to require for his purpose a canvass already 
set, outlines already touched in by history—some fixed points 
round which his imagination may wind its gradual coil. ‘These 
once given, he is quick- witted and sagacious enough in filling up 
the interstices of character with traits which, if they do not flash 
upon us any new light, or clear up the moral problems which 
antiquity has left doubtful, at least in no way contradict the pro- 
bable conclusions deducible from the facts already known; or 
rather, on the whole, furnish a tolerably satisfactory notion of the 
man, and a plausible rationale of the motives by which he was 
actuated. His Richelieu, Cing Mars, Wolsey, and Henry VIII. 
are all in good keeping with history and with themselves. 

In one point in particular we feel greatly indebted to Mr James 
—we mean for the absence of exaggeration, either in character or in- 
cident; the cheerfulness of tone and purity of feeling ; the freedom 
from topics of doubtful morality ; or, what is worse, the i insinuation 
of opinions of which the morality is xo¢ doubtful—which is a dis- 
tinguishing and most honourable characteristic of all his Fictions. 
With the powers of description which he possesses (for occasional 
passages show that even in the department of terror his powers 
are not inconsiderable), it would have been easy for him, we 
doubt not, had these powers been less regulated by a sound taste, 
or less controlled by a strong feeling of the high standard of 
morality which all literature that aspires permanently to please 
demands—to have attained a louder and more noisy popularity, by 
dealing in those violent and overstrained pictures of passion—those 
sudden and inexplicable transitions of character, and that distem- 
pered and mocking spirit in regard to ordinary sentiments, and the 
tranquil and domestic virtues of life, by which our French neigh- 
bours have obtained, even with ourselves, not ‘ fit audience’ cer- 
tainly, but at least ‘ not few.’ Good sense and good feeling com- 
bine to keep him clear of all such questionable topics ; he does 
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not put his characters through their paces, or strain them into 
attitudes the most unlike their ordinary bearing, in order to boast 
that he is master of their inner man, and can display, like an 
intellectual showman, the whole psychological mechanism of his 
puppets ; and still less does he invite or dwell upon the delinea- 
tion of those scenes or situations of which we have had so many 
from the quarter to which we have alluded, and with regard to 
which all men either of right head or heart equally feel the pro- 
priety of Virgil’s advice to Dante when he began to pry into 
matters which did not concern him, 


‘ Non ragioniam di lor—ma guarda e passa.’ 


Our readers will perceive, from these general observations, that 
we estimate Mr James’s abilities as a romance writer highly. He 
is decidedly of the school of Scott ; so much so, that it is proble- 
matical to us whether, if Scott had not written, he would have been 
a romance writer at all. But though not entitled to the honour 
of high original talent, his works are lively and interesting; and 
animated by a spirit of sound and healthy morality in feeling, and 
of natural delineation in character, which, we think, will secure to 
them a calm popularity, which will last beyond the present day. 

It would now be absurd to enter on any formal notice of the 
merits or demerits of individual works, as to which public opinion 
has long been made up (and which accidental circumstances alone 
have prevented us from previously noticing),—and, therefore, 
merely remarking that of the romances hitherto published, our 
favourites are Richelieu, Darnley, and Philip Augustus—which 
last, the author, with amiable candour, admits to be ‘ the best 
* thing he has yet composed,’ * we pass at once to the last, and, 
we are sorry to add, to us the least interesting of his composi- 
tions, Attila. ‘This too we must despatch in few words, 

We do not much blame Mr James for this want of interest, 
nor consider it as affording any evidence either of less attention and 
study, or less ability, than his former romances: the error seems to 
us to lie, necessarily, in the choice of such a subject. With the single 
exception of Mr Lockhart’s Valerius, we know no case in which 
the difficulties attending a subject of such remote antiquity, when 
treated as a fictitious narrative in prose, have been overcome ; and 
Valerius, though imbued with a fine classical feeling, really owed 
its interest to the contest of Christianity with Paganism, or rather 
to the pure and spirit-stirring emotions, awakened by the picture 
of a spiritual religion operating upon a pure and loving female 
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heart. Of this in Attila we have nothing—treligion scarcely plays 
any part in this drama of the decline and fall of the Roman Em- 
pire: it is simply the contrast of the rude valour and rude virtues 

of the Hun with the specious vices and effeminacy of the former 
masters of the world. Of Attila’s character we certainly know far 
too little to enable us to speak of it with assurance ; all we shall 
say is, that, as drawn by Mr James in this romance, it seems to 
us to want keeping and coherence. He ex ‘aggerates, in the first 
instance, the savage virtues of generosity and justice he possessed, 

and thus renders his transition to wanton cruelty and treachery 
the more inexplicable. The most striking or successful scenes 
which it contains, are, that of thee earthquake in the commencement, 

which destroy ed the palace of Dioclesian ; the description of the quiet 
abode of Bleda, the brother of Attila—the scenes with his daughter 
Neva—the escape and pursuit of Theodore by the followers of 
Bleda, and the stern vengeance of Attila ; and the interview be- 

tween Attila and the Roman Pontiff, when the remonstrances of 
the latter induce the monarch of the Huns to abandon his resolu- 
tion of destroying Rome. ‘There seems to us much truth and 
delic “acy in the following scene between Theodore, a Roman 
prisoner in the camp of the Huns, and dwelling in the house 


of Bleda, and Neva, the innocent and tender-hearted daugh- 
ter of the Bavarian chief, by whom the young Roman had 
been nursed and tended in his illness. ‘Theodore "has recovered 
his strength, but has inspired the barbarian maid with feelings, 
the existence of which he accidentally begins to suspect but to 


which he can make no return, for he is already the aftianced lover 
of Ildica. 


¢ After two long days of unsuccessful hunting, having found nothing 
within several miles of the village, ‘Theodore threw down his spear and ar- 
rows, declaring he would go no more; and on the following morning, while 
the dew was still upon the grass, Neva offered to lead him up to the fall 
of a river in the woods, whose roar he had often heard at a distance, but 
which he had never seen, so deeply was it buried in the intricacies of 
the forest. He gladly followed, resolved to seize that moment to tell her 
all. And yet Theodore was agitated, for he wished not to pain or to 
grieve her; but still he feared, from her whole manner, and from the 
tender light which poured from her blue eyes, that the words he had to 
speak would be displeasing to her ear. It was a bright morning, and be- 
tween the tall trunks of the trees, over bush and underwood, and mossy 
turf, the slanting sun poured his golden light, in the first bright freshness 
of the rising day. 

« « What a lovely morning is this!” said Theodore, after they had 
walked on some way, for Neva had remained silent, under emotions of 
her own. ‘ What a lovely morning ! how clear—how beautiful !” 

‘« Have you not such in your own land?” demanded Neva, 
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«« Oh, yes,” answered Theodore, “ we have many; and these morn- 
ings and the evening are our chief hours of delight, for the heat of the 
risen day is oppressive. I remember such a morning as this,” he added, 
willing to lead the conversation to the matter on which he desired to 
speak; “I remember such a morning, some four or five months ago, 
so bright, so beautiful, shining upon my path, as I returned from Con- 
stantinople, towards what I have always called my home.” 

« « And was it not your home ?” demanded Neva. “ Did no one wait 
you there to welcome you?” 

‘ « Oh, several,” answered Theodore ; “ several that I loved, and still 
love more dearly than any thing else on earth.” Neva cast down her 
eyes, and her cheek grew deadly pale. “ There was my mother,” con- 
tinued Theodore, “ I mean the mother who has adopted me, and ever 
treated me as one of her own children.” The colour came again into 
Neva’s cheek. “ Then there was my sister,” he went on. “ And last,” 
he added in a lower tone, “ there was my promised bride, my Ildica, who 
will one day be my wife.” 

‘ Neva spoke not, but the rose again left her cheek. That, however, 
was the only sign of emotion she displayed, except, perhaps, that she 
walked on more rapidly, and that her small feet brushed the dew from 
the grass on either side of the path, wavering, as she went, with an 
unsteady pace. Theodore followed close to her side, scarce knowing how 
to break that painful silence. It had continued so long, that, ere a word 
was uttered, he heard the roar of the waterfall, and he resolved to speak, 
let it be on what it would. But at the first word he breathed, the fair 
girl pressed her right hand upon her heart with a convulsive sob, and 
fell fainting at his feet. 

‘ Theodore caught her up in his arms, and ran on upon the path. He 
could not find the cataract, but the stream which formed it soon caught 
his eye; and laying Neva on the bank, he bathed her brow with water 
from the river, and strove to recall her to herself by words of comfort 
and consolation. 

‘ At length she opened her eyes; and finding herself lying in the 
arms of the man she loved, with her head supported on his shoulder, she 
turned her face to his bosom, and wept long and bitterly. Theodore 
said little, but all he did say, were words of kindness and of comfort ; 
and Neva seemed to feel them as such, and thanked him by a gentle 
pressure of the hand. At length she spoke. “I had thought,” she 
said in the undisguised simplicity of her heart, “ I had thought to be 
your first and only wife. 1 was foolish to think that others would not 
love you as well as I.” 

‘ Theodore had now the harder task of explaining to her, and making 
her comprehend, that in his land, and with his religion, polygamy, so 
common amongst her people, could not exist; but the effect produced 
was more gratifying than he could have expected. 

« « Better, far better, that it should not,” cried the girl, raising her 
head, and gazing full in his face, with those earnest devoted eyes. 
*«* Better, far better, that it should not. Had you asked me, I could not 
haye refused, feeling as I feel ; but I should have been miserable to be 
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the second to any one. To have seen you caress her, to have known 
that you loved her better, and had loved her earlier than you loved me, 
would have been daily misery; but now I can love you as a thing apart. 
You will marry her, and I will have no jealousy, for I have no share ; I 
will think of you every hour, and every moment, and pray to all the gods 
to make you happy with her you love. But oh, stranger, it were better, 
till I can rule my feelings and my words, and gain full command over 
every thought, that you should leave me.” 

«« Would to God!” said Theodore, “ that I had never beheld you, 
or that you could forget all such feelings, and look on me as a mere 
stranger.” 

‘ « Not for worlds!” she exclaimed, “ not for all the empire of my 
uncle Attila. I would not lose the remembrance of thee if I could win 
the love of the brightest and the best on earth. I would not change the 
privilege of having seen, and known, and loved thee, for the happiest 
fate that fancy could devise. Oh, Theodore, would you take from me 
my last treasure? But, perchance, you think me bold and impudent, 
in thus speaking all that is at my heart; but if you do so, you do not 
know me.” 

« « I do, I do, indeed,” cried Theodore. ‘ I do know, I do admire, I 
do esteem you; and had not every feeling of my heart been bound to 
another ere I saw you, I could not have failed to love one so beautiful, 
so excellent, so kind. Nay, I do love you, Neva, though it must be as 
a brother loves a sister.” 

‘« Hush, hush!” she said. ‘“ Make me not regret—and yet love me 
so still. Forget, too, that I love you better, but, oh, believe that no 
sister ever yet lived that will do for you what Neva will ; and in the 
moment of danger, in the hour of sickness, in the time of woe, if you 
need aid, or tendance, or consolation, send for me; and though my un- 
skilful hand and tongue may be little able to serve, the deep affection of 
my heart shall find means, if they be bought with my life’s blood, to 
compensate for my weakness, and my want of knowledge ;” and car- 
ried away by the intensity of her feelings, she once more cast herself 
on his bosom and wept. ‘“ But you must leave me,” she continued, 
* you must leave me. Yes, and when I see you again, I will see you 
calmly—not as you now see me. Yet you must have some excuse for 
going, and whither will you go?” 

‘« When your uncle Attila bade me come into Dacia till his return,” 
replied Theodore, “ Edicon, who remained with me, affirmed that it was 
the monarch’s will I should proceed to his own usual dwelling-place, on 
the banks of the Tibiscus.” 

‘ Neva thought for a moment, as if she did not remember the name; 
but then exclaimed, “ Ha! the Teyssa—what you call the Tibiscus we 
name the Teyssa. That is much farther on; but let my mother know 
that such were the directions of Attila, and she will herself hasten your 
departure ; for my father and my uncle often jar, and my mother would 
fain remove all cause of strife. Or I will tell her,” she added, with a 
faint smile, “ I will tell her ; and you shall see how calmly I can talk of 
your departure.” 
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‘ She then spoke for some time longer, in a tranquil tone, of all the 
arrangements that were to be made; and as she did so, still, from time 
to time, her eyes were raised to the young Roman’s face with a long 
earnest glance, as if she would fain have fixed his image upon memory, 
so that years could not blot it out. Then, in the stream, she bathed 
the traces of the tears from her eyes; and looking up calmly, though 
sadly, said, “* Let us go, my brother. It is sweet, but it must end.” 

‘ They took some steps homeward; but ere they had gone far she 
paused, and laying her hands upon his, she said, “* Oh, Theodore ! promise 
me, that if ever, while you are in our land, you need help or aid, you 
will send to me. Send me this trinket back by a messenger ;” and she 
gave him one of the small golden ornaments which she wore in her hair ; 
«“ send it me back, and I will come to you, be it wheresoever it ma 
Deeply as I love thee, I would not wed thee now for worlds ; but, oh! 
I would give life itself to render thee some service, which should make 
thee say in after years Alas! poor Neva! she loved me well 
indeed ! = 

‘Thus wandered they homeward; and often did she pause to add 
something more, and to give some new token of that deep, and all un- 
concealed, but pure affection, which had taken so firm a hold of her 
young heart. Theodore, too, strove to soothe and to comfort her; and 
all that was kind, all that was tende r—except such words as only the 
ear of the beloved one should ever hear—he said, to give her consola- 
tion. As they came near the village, however, she spoke less, for she 
seemed to fear that her emotions might leave traces behind for other 
eyes than his ; but she gained courage as they went on; and, to Theo- 
dore’s surprise, when they joined the “househok l, no sign of all the busy 
feelings which he knew to be active in her breast, was in the slightest 
degree apparent, except, indeed, in a shade of grave melancholy, which 
was not natural to her.’ 

We now turn to Mr Ainsworth, who has certainly produced 
in his Rookwood a work indicating very considerable powers and 
resources. ‘The experiment was a bold one; but its success is 
evinced by the fact that the edition which lies before us is the 
fourth, and that it has been thought worthy of being illustrated 
by the graphic powers of Cruickshank—who has given to the 
picture of ‘Turpin’s flight to York, already described by Mr 
Ainsworth with no ordinary vivacity in words, the additional 
attraction of some excellent and characteristic illustrations. What 
Mr Ainsworth has ventured to do, and successfully, was to revive 
the almost exploded interest afforded by the supernatural ; and to 
preserve this, too, not in connexion with days long gone by, but 
side by side with the sober realities of 1737, —with the convi- 
vialities of Yorkshire squires and country attorneys, with the 
humours of justices of the peace, and the feats of Dick Turpin 
the highwayman. Now, even with all the advantages derived 
from remoteness of time or distance of place, w vhich, to a 
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certain extent, answers the same purpose, it must be admitted 
that of late all attempts to awaken a supernatural interest—nay, 
even to save from ridicule any tale in which such agency was 
allowed to interfere—have been absolute failures. Keven Mrs Rad- 
cliffe, the great mistress, if not the originator of the school of 
terror, exhibited a signal proof of her inability to manage a tale 
founded upon the reality of such agency, in her posthumous work 
of Gaston de Blondeville. Maturin alone, among our late writers, 
succeeded in imparting some colouring of -_— to such themes, 
and creating something of that creeping and shuddering feeling of 
which poor Orra, in Miss Baillie’s play, speaks so feelingly—in 
his strange and unequal but powe ‘rful romance of the Family of 
Montorio. ‘The mere announcement of sue h juxtaposition as 
takes place in Rookwood, will satisfy any one that it is not a ro- 
mance on the ordinary pl in; and will prob: ably enable them also 
to conjecture that its claims to the title of romance, in the highest 
sense of the word, are at least doubtful. ‘The writer himself ob- 
serves in his introduction, that * the chief object he had in view 
‘ was to see how far the infusions of a warmer and more genial 
* current into the veins of old romance would succeed in reviving 
‘her fluttering and feeble pulses.’ He has raised he TY ulse cer- 
tainly, but it is by the common expedient of administering a dram. 
It is by p itching every thing upona key above nature and truth- 
and playing up to it—no doubt with much vigour and execution, 
but still, with an obvious straining, at times, on his own part, and 
with a corresponding sensation of occasional anxiety and discomfort 
on the part of the audience. Romance,’ proceeds Mr Ains- 
worth, ‘if I am not mistaken, is destined shortly to undergo an 
important change. Modified by the German and French wri- 
ters—by Hoffmann, ‘Tieck, Hugo, Dumas, Balzac, and Apa 
Lacroix (Le Bibliophile Jacob), the structure commenced i 
our own land by Horace Walpole, Lewis, Mrs Radeliffe, 
and Maturin, but left imperfect and inharmonious, requires, 
now that the rubbish which choked up its approach is removed, 
only the hand of the skilful architect to its entire renovation 
and perfection. I have not included the great name of Walter 
Scott in this list, because, in the sense to which I would con- 
fine the term, he is not a romancer” ‘Yo what sense Mr Ains- 
worth would confine the term we are totally unable to discover: 
his preface throws no light on it; but this, at least, seems plain, 
that it must be a strange definition of the term romancer under 
which Sir Walter Scott is denied that title; while to us it is not 
less obvious, that the foreign models to whom Mr Ainsworth here 
alludes are not the sources from which the exhausted energies of 
English romance are ever to be recruited. Non tati auzilio, non 
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defensoribus istis. It might receive from these a momentary galvanic 
movement, but no true principle of life. And, let us assure Mr 

Ainsworth, that his own powers and tastes have been not a little 
injured by this foreign connexion; and that the sooner he aban- 
dons it for the healthier study of S shakspeare and Scott, the better 
it will be, if not for his immediate popularity, at least for his 
future fame. 

Properly speaking, then, it is questionable whether the term 
Romance be justly applicable to a production like Rookwood, 
which, from its very nature, is so essentially fantastic. To cha- 
racter, it makes little pretension: its stronghold on the imagina- 
tion arises entirely from the interest of incident, and the mingling 
with all the human incidents of the story a strong under current of 
the supernatural, in the supposed agency of an awful, avenging, 
and unavoidable destiny. But viewing it in this light, as ‘what 
our German neighbours call a nacht-s tuck, or night piece—a graft 

Victor Hugo on Theodore Hoffmann, with here and there 
some grisly exhibition of diablerie d-la-Callot—it is unquestionably 
a work of remarkable interest, and of very considerable ability. 
Strange as it may seem, the author has contrived to present the 
terrors of burial vaults, and the blood-stained mysteries of family 
crime, side by side with the most familiar scenes of the every 
day life of the eighteenth ce ntury,—without exciting the slight- 
est feeling of the ludicrous; nay more, with a character of ear- 
nestness and solemnity with which a priori we should have hard- 
ly thought that such subjects could have been invested. The 
truth is, the read er is never allowed to pause for an instant to 
think at all—he is hurried on with breathless haste, and with 
vivid curiosity, from the charnel-house to the blood-stained fa- 
mily secrets of the old hall,—to the gipsy’s encampment, to the 
haunts of hi: ghwayn ren, to the pursuit from London to York, and 
through a series of the strangest encounters, discoveries, plots 
and counterplots, murders and disclosures; so that in truth he 
arrives at the end of the volume before he has time to ask himself 
the question—Is this a romance, or a melodrama compounded of 
the Castle Spectre and the Newgate Calendar ? 

We have a very sincere admiration of the ability displayed by 
Mr Ainsworth in this supernatural capriccio ; but not a high opi- 
nion, we must confess, of the class of romance ‘ to which he re- 
‘ stricts himself” The interest of such performances ceases with 
the first reading. When the mystery is solved, and the first 
breathless anxiety of the hair- breadth ? scapes, ond moving acci- 
dents in which they deal is over, we revert to them no more. 
Our first feeling then certainly was one of regret that Mr Ains- 
worth had not chosen a subject more susceptible of a natural and 
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not overstrained human interest ; accompanied by a wish that, 
if the success of his first publication should induce him again to 
appear before the p oublic, he might choose a theme somewhat more 
suited to ordinary sympathies. More mature consideration in- 
duced us, however, to doubt whether in that case his success 
might be so probable ; and whether the qualities of his mind did 
not, after all, harmonize less with the more compact and sym- 
metrical form which a proper historical romance would require, 
than with that * Gothic imagery of darker shade’ which forms 
the moving principle of Rookwood. Butbefere stating, how far 
our doubts have been justified by the result, let us observe, that 
besides the general strength of conception which Rookwoox 
evinced, and ‘the deep interest of particular scenes,—such as that 
of the highwayman’s celebrated ride to York,—it cont ined 
good many bi allads, chie fly of a ghastly and sepulchral character, 
though interspersed with some ditties in a livelier vein, both 
indicating poetical abilities of no mean order. As a specimen of 
Mr Ainsworth’s power as a song writer, we shall extract the fol- 
lowing fragment of a Spanish gipsy song, La Giétanilla, which 
he has put into the mouth of one of his heroines, Sibilla, while 
waiting for her lover Luke Rookwood, 


l. 
‘ By the Guadalquivir, 
Ere the sun be flown, 
sy that glorious river 
Sits a arr alone ; 

Like the sunset splendour 
Of that current bright 
Shone her dark eyes, te mer 

As its witching light 
Like the ripple flowing, 
Tinged with purple sheen, 
Darkly, richly, glowing 


Is her warm cheek seen. 
’Tis the Gitanilla 
By the stream doth lineer 
In the hope that eve 
Will her lover bring her. 


If. 
‘ See the sun is sinking, 
All grows dim and dies ; 
See the waves are drinking 
Glories of the skies. 
Day’s last lustre playeth 
On that current dark, 
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Yet no spot betrayeth 
His long looked for hi ark, 
’Tis the hour of meeting ! 
Nay ! the hour is past ; 
Swift the time is fleeting, 
Fleeteth hope as fast. 
Still the Gitanilla 
By the stream doth linger, 
In the hope that ont 
Will her lover bring her. 


III. 
‘Swift that stream flows on, 
Swift the night is wearing, 
Yet she is not gone, 
Though with heart despairing. 
Dips an oar-plash—Hark ! 
Gently on the river, 
"Tis her lover's bark 
On the Guadalquivi 


H rk ! a song an cas 


’ 
Livery note she snatches 


As the singer nears 
Her own name she catches. 
Now the Gitanilla 
Sti ays not by the water, 
For the midnight hour 
Hath her lover brought her!’ 


[In Crichton, Mr Ainsworth has aspired to the honour of 
framing a regular historical romance. He has set about his task 
evidently with great pains; has read a great deal of contemporary 
history; has familiarized himself with the manners of the time ; is 
well versed in its scandal and intrigues ; and he has woven the 
result of his reading and meditations into a series of scenes, cer- 
tainly rapid, graphic, and imposing in their movement, of which 
the admirable Crichton is the hero, during his early residence 
at the Court of ’rance. And yet the romance is an unsatisfactory 
one; for it is bottomed on the same false principle of exaggera- 
tion, which, though it might be tolerated in an avowed extravagance 
like Rookwood, —which, by its very nature, see med in some mea- 
sure emancipated from the rules of ordin: ary composition,—is to- 
tally inadmissible in a genuine romance, of which a well-known 
historical character is the subject. ‘This is the mistake which 
prevails throughout; we have exaggeration of characters and pas- 
sions, exaggeration of humours, exaggeration of incidents. ‘The 
very idea of repose seems never to occur to Mr Ainsworth ; he 
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is as restless as Ahasuerus himself. Rapid change is the prin- 
ciple of the whole romance; at one instant Crichton has the 
king’s authority to arrest Gonzaga ; the next he is met by some 
other person bearing the queen's authority to arrest him; at one 
moment all- powerful, the next pl lunged into a prison, contend- 
ing with assassins, or fighting with lions or bulls ;—in short, the 
gleam of daggers is so incessant, the danger so constant, and yet 
the escapes so uniform and so consti intly achieved by Crichton’s 
own resources, either of body or mind, that we cease at last to 
feel agitated about him, considering him as possessing a charmed 
life. 

It seems pretty plain that, to have exhibited Crichton’s cha- 
racter with effect, it should have been the object of the writer 
rather to diminish than increase that halo of the marvellous which 
hangs about the history of the Scottish cavalier; at any rate, 
not to have gone beyond the materials furnished by the (some- 
what doubtful) chronicles of the times. But here he is repre- 
sented as running, in the course of three days, through more 
dangers, and greater feats of daring and strength, than are 
ascribed to him by all his biographers, authentic or fabulous, Sir 
Thomas Urquhart not excepted. How often his life is assail- 
ed by Spanish bravoes, dukes in masks, poisoned goblets dealt 
out by queens, iron bars wielded by gigantic wrestlers, &c., is 
really almost past calculation. Are the gates of the Louvre 
closed, and guarded by ruffians to assassinate him on his exit—he 
gains the river wall, climbs a tree, by striking his dagger into it 
as a support for his foot, drops upon the sentinel in the nick of 
time, seizes his arquebuss, and gliding down the wall to the 

water’s edge, ‘ brings both feet together,” and clears a moat of 
‘nine y yards, with scarcely a resting-place for the point of a toe 
* to spring from!’ Is the life of ie king threatened by a 
wild bull in the lists, Crichton literally takes the bull by the 
horns, holds his head immovyably, and, by a dexterous blow of 
his poinard in the vertebrae of the neck, slays his gigantic op- 
ponent. Is a conspiracy on foot, he is sure to overhear it; is 
an attack made upon the person of the king by a Spanish bravo, 
it is Crichton’s sword which, at the critical moment, passes 
through the ruffian’s body; is a door to be opened which resists 
the united strength of two or three other persons, Crichton has 
merely to lift a statue from its pecastal, hurl it against the wood- 
work, which gives way at once and admits him! We have 
not, however, here alluded to half the miracles he is made to 
perform: he is, in fact, the Deus ex Machina who appears 
whenever any thing impossible is to be achieved. In all this 
we trace, with a painful feeling, the increasing influence of that 
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French school, of which we have seen Mr Ainsworth avowed 
his admiration in Rookwood, and his belief that, under its in- 
fluence, a revolution in romance might be expected. It is 
obvious, indeed, that Victor Hugo has contributed not a few 
ideas to Crichton. Most of the chapte rs are prefaced by mottoes 
from his works (and those, too, among the worst of his publi- 
cations—Le Lot s’ Amuse, and Lucrece Borgia), denoting the 
most careful study of his manner, and an evident preference 
of his wild and ‘startling conceptions over the calmer deli- 
neations of our own great masters. It is not possible to read 
the opening ch: ipters, where the students without the university 
are impatiently waiting the issue of the contest between Crich- 
ton and the doctors,—at the same time jesting and quarrelling 
among themselves,—without thinking of the similar scenes in 
Notre Dame, where the multitude are waiting the representa- 
tion of the mystery, and the students are represented as dis- 
tinguishing themselves pretty much in the same manner as 
in the scene just mentioned. ‘The scene where the astro- 
lover Ruggieri, after betraying the Gelosa (a rifacimento 


os 


of the Bohemian of Victor Hugo) into the hands of Gonzaga, 
discovers that it is his own daughter whom he has aided to dis- 
honour, is a simple repetition of a similar situation in Le Roi 
s Amuse between the Jester Triboulet and his daughter 
Blanche. As a specimen of Mr Ainsworth’s power of working 
up a scene in the manner of Hugo, we shall give an extract, 
which forms no bad pendant to the terrible picture with which 
Notre Dame concludes, where the Priest Trollo, precipitated 
from the spire by the monster Quasimodo, after long clinging to 
a projecting spout, drops from the tower of the cathedral, and is 
dashed to piece s in the ~—— 

Crichton has rescued the daughter of Ruggieri from the grasp 

f Gonzaga and the queen- mother, and is endeavouring to es- 
nal with her from the Hotel de Soissons in Paris. He rushes 
up a staircase to avoid his pursuers, and suddenly finds that he is 
ascending the tall circular pillar built as an observatory by the 
queen, and which still exists in the neighbourhood of the Halle 
au Blé His pursuers are close behind. Crichton, with his 
fair burden, emerges on the top of the pillar, and closes the 
trap-door by which they had issued. When Caravaja and Loup- 
garou, who are in pursuit, succeed in gaining the top and 
forcing the door, they find the space vacant. The fugitives 
are gone: how they went we shall now leave Mr Ainsworth to 
explain. 

« As Crichton turned, in doubt and dejection, towards the trap-door 
(which he had closed behind them), his eye chanced upon a coil of rope 
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attached to one of the links constituting the larger hemisphere of iron 
bars by which he was surrounded. A means of escape at once presented 
itself to his imagination. Swift as thought he tried the durability of 
the cord. It was of strength sufficient to sustain his weight; and of 
more than suflicient extent to enable him to reach the eround. He 
uttered an exclamation of joy, but he suddenly checked himself. The 
plan was relinquished as soon as formed. He could not abandon the 
Gelosa. 

‘ Genevra divined his intentions. Collecting all her energies, she 
threw herself at his feet, beseeching him to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity that presented itself of safety by flight. 

«« And leave you here to fall into the hands of your pursuers—of 
Gonzaga? Never!” replied Crichton. 

«« Heed me not—heed me not—noble and dear Signor,” replied the 
Gelosa. “I have my means of escape likewise—go—go—I implore of 
you. What is my life to yours? By the Virgin!” continued she, 
with passionate earnestness, “ if you do not obey me, I will fling myself 
headlong from this pillar, and free y you from restraint, and myself from 
persecution.” 

‘ Saying which, she advances to the brink of the column, as if resolved 
upon putting her threat into instant execution. 

‘ « Hold, hold, Genevra!” exclaimed Crichton, “ we may both avoid 
our foes. Give me thy hand, rash girl”—and ere she could advance 
another footstep, the Scot detained her with a powerful grasp. Genevra 
sank unresistingly into his arms. Crichton’s next proceeding was to 
make fast the trap-door, the bolt of which presented such feeble resist- 
ance to the Herculean shoulders of Loupgarou. He then threw the 
cord over the edge of the column, and advanced to the brink to see that 
it had fallen to the ground. As he did so, he was perceived and recog- 
nised by Ogilvy, who hailed him with a loud shout; but as that 
doughty Scot was engaged hand to hand with a couple of assailants, he 
was not in a condition to render his patron any efficient assistance. 
Having ascertained that the cord had dropped in the way he thought 
desirable, Crichton again assured himself of the firmness of the knot, 
and placing his dagger between his teeth, to be ready for instant ser- 
yice on reaching the ground, and twining his left arm securely round 
the person of the Gielen, sens supplications to be abandoned to her 
fate were unheeded, he grasped the rope tightly with his right hand, 
and leaning over the entablature of the column, pushed himself delibe- 
rately over its ledge. 

‘ For a moment the rope vibrated with the shock; and as she found 
herself thus swinging to and fro in mid air, Genevra could scarcely re- 
press a scream. Her brain reeled as she gazed dizzily downwards, and 
perceived the space that intervened between her and the earth. Her 
head involuntarily sank over her shoulder, and she closed her eyes. Had 
her safety depended on her own powers of tenacity, she had ‘certainly 
Shen. 

‘ The rope, meanwhile, continued its oscillations. With one arm only 
disengaged, and the other encumbered by his fair hurthen, it was almost 
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impossible for Crichton to steady it. The architrave and frieze, which 
crowned its capital, projected nearly two feet beyond the body of the 
shaft. For some time he could neither reach the sides of the pillar, so 
as to steady his course by its fluted channels, nor would he venture to 
trust himself to the guidance of the shifting cord. His peril appeared 
imminent. The strain upon the muscles was too great to be long en- 
dured. But Crichton’s energies were inexhaustible. and his gripe con- 
tinued unrelaxing. At le ingth, after various ineffectual efforts, he suc- 
ceeded in twining his legs securely round the rope, and was about to 
descend, when an incident occurred which rendered his situation yet 
more perilous. 

‘ Filled with astonishment at the daring attempt they witnessed, as 
Crichton launched himself from the column, the combatants beneath— 
friend and foe, as if by mutual consent—suspended hostilities. It was a feat 
of such hairbreadth risk, that all gave him up for lost. But, when he had 
made good his hold, their admiration knew no bounds. Blount loudly hur- 
raed, and threw his cap into the air, Even the adverse party uttered a 
murmur of applause. Ogilvy rushed forward to seize and secure the 
rope—and all had been well, but at the same moment he was grappled 
by one of his antagonists, and in the struggle which ensued, the cord was 
so violently shaken, that Crichton had need of all his vigour to maintain 
his position. The rope twisted round and round ; but contriving, in the 
gyrations which he performed, to insert the point of his foot in “the flu« 
ting of the pillar, he once more regained his equilibrium, 

«« Villain,” cried Ogilvy, as he threw his enemy to the earth, and 
plunged his dirk within his bosom—“ thou at least shalt reap the reward 
of thy treachery—Ah! what is this?” cried he, as from the folds of a 
scarf, which had dropped from the man’s grasp, a packet of letters met 
his view. He was about to pick them up, when his attention was di- 
verted by a loud cry from Blount. 

« « Ha !—have a care !—noble Crichton,” shouted the Englishman— 
“ have acare! I say. Saint Dunstan and St Thomas, and all other 
good saints, protect thee !—Desist—craven hound, what wouldst thou 
do? The curse of saint Withold upon thee!” The latter part of Blount’s 
ejaculation was addressed to Loupgarou, whose huge person might now 
he discovered leaning over the architrave of the pillar, and who was pre- 
paring to cut the rope asunder with his sword—* O for a sling !” roared 
Blount, “ to smite that accursed Philistine betwixt the temples.” 

‘ Directed by these outcries, and, at the same time, perceiving the 
effect of a blow upon the rope, Crichton looked upwards. He beheld 
the malignant and exulting aspect of Loupgaron, who, it is needless to 
say, through the agency of Caravaja, had discovered the mode of flight 
adopted by the Scot, and ins tantly resolved upon the only revenge in his 
power, It was evident, from his gestures and ferocious laughter, that 
the giant had resolved to exercise his utmost ingenuity in torturing his 
enemy. Before he attempted to sever the cord, he shook it with all his 
force—jerking it vehemently, first on the right hand, and then on the 
left—but finding he could not succeed in dislodging the tenacious Scot, 
he had recourse to another expedient. Taking firmly hold of the iron 
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bar, by dint of great exertion, he contrived to pull the cord up several 
feet ; uttering a loud yell, he let it suddenly drop. Still Crichton, though 
greatly shaken, m: Linté ained his hold. Loupgarou then proceeded slow! ly 
to saw the cord with his sword. Crichton gazed downwards. He was 
still more than sixty feet from the ground. 

«« Ho—ho!” bellowed Loupgarou, « not so fast, fair sir—qui vult 
perire pereat—ho—ho—you shall reach the ground without further ef- 
forts of your own, and somewhat more expeditiously—sternitur exani- 
misque tremens procumbit humi—ho! ho!” 

«« That fate shall be thy own, huge ox,” screamed a shrill voice (it 
was that of Chicot) in his ear. “ Ho—ho,” laughed the jester, as the 
giant, whom he pushed forward with all his might, rolled heavily over the 
entablature—* not so fast—not so fast—imy ‘Titan.” 

“ Quién adelante no mira, atras se queda,” 
exclaimed Caravaja, springing upon the Jester, with the intent of push- 
ing him upon the giant—* thon shalt reverse the proverb—loox first, 
and leap after.” The words, however, were scarcely out of his mouth, 
when he found himself seized by the Vicomte de Joyeuse, who sud lenly 
appeared on the roof of the column. 

‘« Loupgarou made an effort to grasp at the architrave of the pillar as he 
was precipitated over it—and then at the rope—but he missed both, His 
great weight accelerated his fall. He descended head foremost. His 
scull came in contact with the sharp projecting edge of the plinth, which 
shattered it at once; and his huge frame lay without sense upon the 
pavement of the court, just as Crichton and his now senseless burthen 
alighted in safety upon the ground, 

se By my b auble ! ’ ’ cried Chiecot, as he hailed Crichton from the 
summit of the column, ‘ the great gymnastic feats of Gargantua equ Mn 
not your achievements, — re.’ 

Of this same Chicot, by the by, we hear a great deal too 
much—and great as was the license permitted to court fools, 
eannot but think his endless impertinence would never tsi 
been tolerated by the personages to whom it is here supposed to 
be addressed. Mr Ainsworth seems to have laboured this cha- 
racter with considerable ass iduity,—particularly as it afforded bim 
the means of introducing — of the odd and out-of-the-way 
reading, which in the course of his preparation for this romance: 
he seems to have amassed. wood deal of this erudition we 
could willingly have dispensed with, ‘The allusion to the well- 
known drinking- -cup of Henry IIL, and the non-reference to 
Brantome, might have been spared ; and however carefully Mr 
Ainsworth may have studied Rabelais, he may depend upon it 
that a taste for P antagruelism was not so widely diffused in those 
days as to make it in the least probable that an English yeoman 
should have his satire at his finger-ends. ‘The parade of anti- 
quarian expression is frequently most tedious ; so much so, that 
many of the descriptions are scarcely intelligible. What, for 
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instance, are we to make of the following technicalities where 
the author is describing the appearance of Joyeuse on horseback, 
and speaking of 
‘ The ease with which he ever and anon compelled him to perform 

the balotades croupades, and other graces of the high manége, alluded 
to in the following alliterative verses : — 

“ Vite virade, 

Pompante pannade, 

Saut soulevant, 

Prompte peterrade.” 
While the female portion of the assemblage marve lled at the exceeding 
heauty of feature, disclosed by the open visor of his casque, and the 
manly symm«¢ try of the limbs, defined by his vont and curious sly-fashioned 
breastplate, “ brassards, cuissards, jamb, and selleret.” The housings 
of his stee 7 were of white damask, diapered with gold, and bordered with 
minever. His chamfrin was decorated, like that of Gonzaga, with a 
superb houpe de plumes, and similarly accoutred. From the crest of the 
knight depended a lambrequin of slashed silk ; ; and his surcoat was 
woven with his blazon, a lion rampant azure, armed, and langued gules.’ 


Still more absurd is this passage, which occurs in the descrip- 
tion of the combat between Crichton and Gonzaga :— 

‘Each champion dashed furiously against the other, dealing, as he 
passed him, a mandritta, or blow from right to left, on his antagonist’s 
casque, and then, wheeling suddenly round, performed a dstahoaine with 
curvets, and returning with the same fury as before, reiterated his 
stroke. Upon the third encounter, executing a shorter demivolte, 
Crichton turned sharply round and faced his assailant. Continuing 
their curvets and voltes, each champion then discharged a succc ssion of 
imbrocatas and reversas upon his enemy’s morion and breastplate. No 
attempt on either side, on the onset, appeared to be made to ward off 
those blows, but on the third volte, Crichton directed a heavy strama- 
zone (or cutting blow) against Gonzaga’s crest. The Prince raised his 
estoc to beat away the blow, but the weapon flew from his grasp, and so 
terrible was the stroke, that Crichton’s own blade shivered to the hilt.’ 


When Mr Ainsworth — this, he must surely have been 
fresh from the perusal of the encounter between Gy mnast and 
Tripet. ‘ Then Tripet, says Rabelais, in his description of that 
tremendous adventure, ‘passed his right leg over the saddle, 
‘and placed himself en croupe. But said he, *twere better for me 
‘to get into the saddle. ‘lhen putting the thumbs of both hands 
‘upon the crupper before him, and thereupon leaning himself as 
‘upon the only supporters of his body, he incontinently turned 
‘ head over heels in the air, and str: aight found himself betwixt the 
‘ bow of the saddle in a tolerable seat ; then springing into the air 
‘ with a somerset, he turned him about like a windmill, and made 
‘above a hundred fresh turns and demi-promenades,’ Really, when 
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we read in Crichton of all these mandrittas, demivoltes, with or 
without curvets, estocs, imbrocatas, riversas, and heavy strama- 
zones—and, after all, no harm done, there seems a wonderful 
resemblance between the two passages of arms; and we are 
tempted to echo the reflection of Corporal ‘Trim when the above 
passage from the exploits of Tripet is read to him. —* Good 
. God!’ cried Trim, losing all patience, ‘ one home thrust ofa bay- 
‘ onetis worth it all.’ * Lam of a contrary opinion, quoth my fa- 
é ther,’ and so, apparently, is Mr Ainsworth. 

We have stated fairly our impression as to the mi inifold faults 
of Crichton; all of which, however, have their origin in that tend- 
ency to exaggerate, to which we alluded in the outset. Mr gn 
worth will not trust to nature; he must dazzle and confound; 
hold the mind in suspense by scenes of peril and terror, This, i 
however, is no uncommon fault in a young writer; and we are not 
without hopes that Mr Ainsworth will, at no distant period, come 
to entertain sounder views as to the true principles on which a 
romance should be constructed. He already has many of the best 
qualities of a romance writer; he requires rather the due balance 
and regulation of what he possesses than the addition of any 
thing new. Had we not, with all: its imperfections, thought 
hie vhly of Crichton, we should have passed it over with the single 
observation that it was interesting and dramatic; but entertain- 
ing the opinion that it is the work of a man of — we have 
thought it right fairly and candidly to indicate wha t appears to 
us to be their origin, in the hope that in his future productions 
he may give more scope to his judgment, and less to the eaprices 


of imagination, 


Arr. X.— The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B. From a varie ty 
of ‘original sources. By James Prion, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 
London: 1837. 


yes genius, either from necessity or ambition, has been 

hitherto almost always absentee. It has suffered from this in 
many ways—in usefulness, in happiness, and in fame. The time is 
come, we hope, when the resources and attractions of Ireland are 
so far augmented, that (even without a literary poor law) its 
future Goldsmiths will have at least the option of staying and 
cultivating their taste at home. Harder faculties stand this 
kind of removal best. ‘The philosophical manufactures of Hume 
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and Adam Smith might possibly have prospered any where. 
Not so the plants imagination nurses. What would have become 
of Burns and Walter Scott, if they had left for ever the glens, 
traditions, and affections of their youth at twenty-one? ‘The 
inspiring pilgrimages of genius must take place under other 
circumstances and in after years. When the Troubadours and 
minstrels moved as the bee moves from bank to bank, it was 
as travellers, not exiles. ‘The foreign residence of Byron was 
self-expatriation only during his own good pleasure. He con- 
tinued to live (wherever he might be, and. notwithstanding all 
apparent recalcitrations and disclaimers) on the elements and 
passions of his English being. The London public travelled 
with him, as the court of Klizabeth haunted the retreat of 
Spenser; and he dwelt within the shadow of his country’s pre- 
sence upon the banks of the Po, as Spenser had before him, 
‘ by the green alders of the Mulla’s shore.’ 

‘The Irish are sometimes reproached for indifference to the 
memory of their distinguished men. Considering all things, 
we think unreasonably. If the name of Spenser has vanished 
from among the ruins of Kilcolman, how only was he known 
there? Not as the poet of the Faerie Queen, but as the foreign 
undertaker, entering in at the sword’s point upon his portion of 
the spoils of the territory of the Desmonds. It will be seen 
that they are proud enough of Goldsmith at Lishoy. If Ireland 
has no national Pantheon, especially consecrated to the citizens 
who have done her honour, Ireland is in this respect not more 
backward than most other ‘eeusetalen: Besides, as yet it would 
scarcely have been prudent to have begun one on a very exten- 
sive scale. When the phenomenon of eminent devotion for her 
sake has been supposed at any time to have occurred, a single in- 
stance, like that of Swift, is a convincing proof that Irish grati- 
tude is so far from being particular about seeking into motives, that 
it may be very prob: ibly carried a little further than the ovideuse 
strictly warrants. Mr Prior is himself an Irishman. As such we 
appreciate and respect the feelings which have made him the he 
grapher of Burke and Goldsmith. If, on the other hand, we 
question the wisdom of his proceeding on this last occasion, it is not 
as Scotchmen that we do so. At least, we are not at all conscious 
of being influenced by any portion of the provincial misunderstand- 
ing, in which Mr Prior discovers the most plausible explanation 
of “the laughable account that Boswell has left of Goldsmith. The 
respective characters of the two nations are not shown to the best 
advantage in the persons of either Goldsmith or Boswell—the 
Irish poet, and the Scotch lawyer. It would seem, even when more 
favourably represented, that they are not particularly sympathetic, 
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It is accordingly in a tone which Matthews the actor would have 
reproved for its ill-nature, that Swift mentions his having obse rved 
more frequently among the Scots than any other nation, a passion 
for truisms and details. They are very careful (he says) not to 
omit the minutest circumstance of time and place ; and, when 
they have told a long story made up of facts of no consequence, 
they think that they hav e acquitted themselves very handsomely 
for the entertainment of their company. If this be our national 
characteristic, we are decidedly of opinion, after a very patient and 

vareful perusal of Mr Prior’s book, that he ought, without more 
ado, to be admitted to all the privileges of an “honorary Seotch- 
man from this time forward. It will be to the credit of our coun- 
trymen to look upon him in the light of an adopted kinsman, ra- 
ther than in that of a successful rival. 

Much depends in literature as well as in the fine arts upon the 
choice of a subject. In making Goldsmith the idol of two 
thick octavos, Mr Prior has let his zeal get the better of his dis- 
cretion. When Goldsmith, from nearly similar motives to those 
by which we believe Mr Prior to be actuated, undertook about 
fifty years after Parnell’s death, to collect the scattered notices 
of an author who, asa poet, had some points of resemblance 
with himself, Goldsmith had considerable advantages. He alt 
ed up a vacant niche in the poetical biography of the country 
what he told he told in twenty pages; and his readers were too 
agreeably led on to think of looking out for faults under his light 
and pleasant style. Yet he was aware at the time that he had 
come too late for any useful purpose. Posterity can be made to 
take no deep concern in the chronological array of a few dates 
and facts * scarcely more interesting than those which make the 
* ornament of a country tombstone . or in the recovery of a few 
fragments of unmeaning correspondence. ‘The peculiarities, the 
nice distinctions which separate mind from mind, were gonealready 
with Parnell to his grave. When Johnson was afterwards re- 
qitired to say something about Parnell, he had the good sense to 
contract the twenty pages of Goldsmith into still smaller com- 
pass. Notwithstanding all his generous partiality for every thing 
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written by his old companion, he could not refrain from observing 
that the life of Parnell was a poor one because the materials 
were so ;—adding, that * nobody could write the life of another 
* but those who had eat and drunk and lived with him.’ We need 
not adopt Johnson’s observations in the absolute latitude in 
which they are expressed, in order to ascertain that the personal 
life of Goldsmith, undertaken by a stranger in a succeeding gene- 
ration, must be a hazardous affair. If the life has not been pre- 


viously written, an editor may be tempted to go a wool-gather- 
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ing, in order to pad his pasteboard figure with irrelevant and 
doubtéal matter. If it has, he will be “equally responsible for a 
useless book, unless he should succeed in making a better use of 
his materials than his prede cessors have made. It i is possible for 
an editor so to manage it as to press a great deal too close on 
both the horns of this dilemma. 

Goldsmith has prettily observed—and he was so fond of the 
illustration that he has repeated it on several occasions,—<* A poet, 
‘ while living, is seldom an object sufficiently great to attract much 
* attention ; his real merits are known but to a few, and these are 
generally sparing in their praise s. When his fame is increased 
by time, it is then too late to investigate the peculiarities of his 
disposition ; the dews of the morning are past, and we vainly 
try to continue the chase by the meridian splendour.’ His 
imagination was probably at the time applying the simile to his 
own biography. If this were so, he was mistaken. For he lived 
in a different age—the age of Memoirs and of Letter-writing. He 
was not wesehod, followed, and noted down, as systematics ally as 
Johnson. Nor has he thrown open to us the innermost chambers 
of his heart as naturally as Cowper. For, having to write for 
bread, he was too weary of his pen, when he could rest it for a 
while from its hackney coachman’s work, to canter it up and 
down the pages of a letter for his amusement. Nevertheless the 
outline and the spirit of Goldsmith’s nature have been preserved 
for us entire. In the morning of his fame its dew was not left 
ungathered ; and partial hands have been since engaged in the 
pleasing office of setting forth the beads in an honorary garland, 
We do not say that valuable information unknown to Bishop 
Percy might not be recoverable by the industry of Mr Prior ; 
nor that it is impossible to sueceed in telling a story over again 
which has been once told, however hastily, by Sir Walter Scott. 
The probabilities, however, on both points are considerably the 
other way. 

To take the last point first. Mr Prior must stand or fall by 
the importance of the news he brings us; and not by the grace 
with which he can communicate it. In ease his volumes had 
heen published first, we should have hailed the abbreviated me- 
moirs as sensible selections of the important and pleasant parts. 
I he one is Goldsmith in a dropsy ; the other Goldsmith tapped. 

: Prior has not given himself on this occasion a reasonable 
ian of success. Whilst the bulk of his matter is such as no 
charm of manner could carry off, his ordinary manner is of a 
kind which would take the interest out of any story. The lead- 
ing events and characteristic anecdotes are buried under a mass 
of minute particulars. The reader can often, for pages together, 


‘ 
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hardly get a view of Goldsmith, he is so hustled in the crowd. 
In verifying the circumstances, which, well authenticated, would 
be worth the trouble of relating, there is not the slightest appear- 
ance of discrimination between one kind of evidence and another. 
Idle passages from periodical essays, from the Vicar of Wakefield, 
and from the Deserted Village, are mixed up with fluctuating 
family traditions, and with the contradictory gossip of Lishoy ; 
and the whole is tendered to us at last as sure and satisfactory 
testimony of a kind that nobody can doubt. 

Mr Prior’s mind is any thing but a sieve for sifting grain and 
chaff which have got once mixed up together. Plenus rimarum est. 
Witness his credulous acceptance of the classical pretensions of 
Lishoy. He would have made an unflinching partisan for one 
of Homer’s contending cities. ae Prior has not the credit of 
inventing this local romance. In 1830 he found it the popular 
legend of the place. ‘The peasant cicerones of Lishoy seem to 
have got up the imaginary story to perfection. Their earnestness, 
fearfulness, and minuteness would not discredit the most accom- 
plished guide that ever mystified a visitor over the holy ground 
of Susuesious or Rome. So much for tradition! Mr H: ade sock, 
as far back as 1790, became a believer in Lishoy. Mr Hogan 
must have been so when he rebuilt the village inn,—bought tea- 
cups and cemented them in the wall to secure them agent the 
iconoclast zeal of pilgrims, and christened his new house by the 
poetical name of Auburn. It is now some years since i hypo- 
thesis was introduced to our locality-loving natives by the Rev. 
Mr Newell of St John’s College, Cambridge. His quarto edition 
of Goldsmith’s Poems was a handsome volume. But neither ‘the 
‘ remarks attempting to ascertain, chiefly trom local observation, 
‘the actual scene of the Deserted Village, nor the illustrative 
; engravings, from dt rawings taken upon the spot’ (thoug oh m ore 
numerous than Mr Finden's new vageetten), , have attr wcted much 
attention. ‘The name of Mr Newell is never mentioned by Mr 
Prior. ‘This ought to have ae done ; especially since, in a note 
upon the passage concerning the tyrant’s hand in the Deserted Vil- 
lage, he has appropriated, without acknowledgment, the very words 
of the charge by which Mr Newell had previously denounced an 
English oentleman, General Robert Napier, as the de »populator 
of Auburn. Mr Prior, in supporting his patriotic supposition, 
is aware of all the difficulties in his way. He admits that Gold- 
smith must have begun by transforming, for the purposes of poetry, 
a group of mud cabins into a beautiful village. This is a strange 
beginning for a case of identity to stand upon. ‘The truth is, 
that no original i is required. The notion that any particular spot 
is necessary for the scene of a descriptive poem is quite gra- 
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tuitous. ‘The sons of poetry take a wider range. Theirs are the 
cattle upon a thousand hills. But, were it otherwise, this hypo- 
thesis creates many difficulties ; while, without it, there is no 
difficulty to remove. ‘There is not a feature in the description 
of Auburn which the English reader does not feel to be a 
faithful representation of the rural scenery of England. ‘ Trade’s 
‘ unfeeling train’ may have had occasionally to answer for some- 
thing of the sort here and there in England; but it cannot 
be pretended that trade ever dismantled a single cabin at Lis- 
hoy. Above all, what does Goldsmith say himself in his dedi- 

vation to Sir Joshua Reynolds? It must be recollected that at 
the time = Bene he had not been in Ireland for nearly twenty 
years. Sir Joshua and many of his best and wisest friends, it 
seems, reasonably objected that the depopulation and disorder, 
which it w as the object of the poem to deplore, were nowhere to 
be seen. To this,’ the poet replies, ‘ I can searee make any 
‘ other answer, than that | sincerely believe what [ have written ; 
* that I have taken all possible pains in my country excursions, for 
* these four or five years past, to be certain of what I allege” Sir 
Walter Scott has noticed the poetical exhalation which has so 
suddenly risen over Lishoy. He was not over sceptical in the 
gentle precaution with which he hinted, * much of this supposed 
‘ locality may be fanciful.’ He felt at the same time with kindred 
sympathy, that ‘it was a pleasing tribute to the poet in the land 
* of his fathers.’ In all his original compositions, Goldsmith drew 
from himself only ; from his own feelings and observations, not 
from learning and infused opinions. It could not but happen, 
therefore, that to-day’s impressions in such a nature would be 
constantly reviving youthful recollections ; or be stirring up, at 
least, those emotions and images which we so easily fancy to 
resemble them. It is impossible to follow Mr Prior and not per- 
ceive that, upon this point as well as on sundry others, the gossip 
of the family and the neighbourhood comes to nothing. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott has quoted a passage from the Memoirs of Lee Lewis, 
an actor of genius, and one of Goldsmith’s frequent associates, a 
little more to the purpose. We have no doubt but that it brings 
Lishoy and Auburn as near together as they can be brought with 
any truth. A more distinct i image of one of the mud cabins of 
Lishoy would have put to flight his study of sweet Auburn. 
The writer of these memoirs,’ says Lee Lewis, ‘ called upon the 
Doctor the second morning after he had begun The Deserted 
Village, and to him he communicated the plan of his poem. 
** Some of my friends,” continued he, * differ with me on this 
plan, and think this depopulation of villages does not exist— 
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* but I am myself satisfied of the fact. I remember it in my own 
* country, and have seen it in this.”’ 

To pass to the other point of Mr Prior’s justification—the 
value of the new matter, and the use to which he has applied the 
whole. ‘The author of an agreeable book may safely leave it to 
introduce and protect itself. Like a pretty woman, it is always 
welcome. Unfortunately our author does not stand in this posi- 
tion. He will be expected to give a reason for every page. Mr 
Prior rests his case upon the nature of the facts he is en: anabled to 
contribute ; and undertakes not merely to present the public with 
a more complete and correct biograp hy of Goldsmith, but more 
especially to vindicate the character of a great man maliciously 
misrepresented. Now what is the result? Only a very small 
proportion of the facts, now for the first time brought forward, 
possess any general interest whatever; and, we are sorry to say, 
that we have finished the book with an opinion on the whole 
much less favourable to Goldsmith than we had when we began 
it. The controversial attitude assumed in it has compelled 
to consider the habits and character of Goldsmith more conse- 
cutively and completely than we had ever occasion to do before. 
We wish heartily that he had been left where he was,—half covered 
by the wing of time and by the gentle thoughts that time brings 
with it. And this both for his sake and for our own. Readers 
of the Traveller and the Vicar of Wakefield will be sending in 
demands for compensation against Mr Prior. People seldom see 
a play of Shakespeare acted but they repent it. The ideal ought 
not to be carelessly embodied even on the stage. ‘To see the 
author himself is generally still worse. It brings the reality so 
much nearer, and is too often the li ifting up of Mokannah’s veil, 
Man is fearfully made ;—in many cases ‘composed of such strange 
ingredients, and capable of playing so many parts. If we are 
obliged to choose, in judging of an author’s real character, be- 
tween his ordinary conduct and familiar conversation, on the one 
hand, and his writings on the other, Goldsmith will direct us 
right. He has told us that people write to please others, but 
talk (and, he might have added, act) to please themselves. On 
this distinction, frugality became, in print, his favourite virtue ; 
and finery and gaming were the follies he had a particular satis- 
faction in reproving. 

Mr Prior, as we have just stated, has come forward to clear the 
character of Goldsmith. Before seeing how he does it, we may be 
allowed to ask whatis the presumed necessity : ? and against whom 
is it that he appears? On putting together, to ‘the best of our ability, 
the evidence which is scattered over our author's pages, we have 
come to the conclusion, that Goldsmith has been treated in the main 
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with great indulgence by his contemporaries. The serious charges, 
or things which might easily have been made such, were never 
seriously preferred. He was laughed at, to be sure, abundantly. 
In this sense, Johnson, speaking ‘of the partiality of his friends, 
observed most truly, that it was shown in never giving him a 
hearing. He was the butt of the Literary Club; as Swift, he says, 
had been of Scriblerus’s before him. We much question his right 
to comfort himself under the precedent of Swift, whose vive la 
bagatelle belonged to a very different constitution. That, how- 
ever, is a point which we have not now the means of settling. 
Indeed, at this distance of time, our principal proof of the de- 
gree of ludicrons provocation given by Goldsmith to Johnson and 
his other friends (as Mr Prior prints it), is, in great measure, 
the license that they took. It is an inference which can only be 
refuted by throwing the imputation of brutal and extravagant 
injustice upon the remainder of the party. For this we see not 
a tittle of evidence beyond a single letter, written by Malone to 
Bishop Percy, in 1807. Giving the utmost weight to it, it goes 
a very little way. It establishes the personal opinion of Bishop 
Percy and Malone, but nothing more. ‘The letter was written 


thirty years after Goldsmith’s death, and six years after the pub- 
lication of the Memoir in question; to which Bishop Percy had 
originally contributed the principal materials. The additions, on 
this occasion, to which Bishop Perey and Malone objected, were 
made by Rose, Cowper’s friend, whom the publishers called in to 
their assistance, on quarrelling with the Bishop. Malone observes, 
‘ I can myself, from personal knowledge, bear witness to the truth 


‘ 


of your character of him (Goldsmith), for I never observed any 
of those grimaces or fooleries that the interpolater talks of ; nor 
‘could I ever assent to Lord Oxford’s pointed sentence, that he 
‘ «was an inspired idiot,” which was said and circulated merely 
for the sake of the point, without any regard to just representa- 
‘tion. I always made battle against Boswell’s representation of 
‘him also in the Life of Johnson ; and often expressed to him 
‘my opinion that he had rated Goldsmith much too low.’ In- 
terpolation is a hard word under the circumstances. It shows 
the temper in which the quarrel with the booksellers had left 
the correspondents. ‘The Biographical Notice had been sent 
over from Ireland less complete than the booksellers were enti- 
tled to expect. The passages introduced by Rose, appear, 
however, to have been nothing more than a single allusion 
to Goldsmith’s occasional buffoonery ; ; and a few very favourably 
selected extracts from Boswell’s Journal. They leave the Me- 
moir of 1801 almost as unqualified a panegyric as it can have 
passed out of Bishop Percy’s hands. In denying the ridiculous 


6 


. 
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appearance which Goldsmith was constantly making in society, 
Malone and Bishop Percy are opposed to such an unbroken pha- 
lanx of concurrent and independent witnesses, that the prodigy of 
the assertion only damages their evidence on other points. With 
respect to Boswell’s character of Goldsmith, what is all that 
Malone here says of the former? Whether Boswell underrated 
Goldsmith generally is one question ; whether he has falsely stated 
a single fact or conversation in which Goldsmith was concerned, is 
another. Considering how silly Boswell was, that he should have 
presumed to think lightly of any man with a hundredth part of 
the just celebrity of Goldsmith, was an impertinence which Ste- 
vens did right to ridicule, and Malone to blame. But among all 
the enemies Boswell made, and notwithstanding the various wit- 
nesses by whom his narrative on so many occasions was surround- 
ed, his veracity has continued unimpeached. We have every 
reason, therefore, to believe that we have before us the scenes as 
they really passed. No man in his senses could think of using 
Boswell in any other capacity than that of a witness. Admitting 
that he may have underrated Goldsmith, that would be an error 
of judgment only. And, it is easily accounted for by the oppo- 
site natures of the two persons, without having recourse to the 
supposition that Boswell was led to it by any malevolent fe -eling. 

He had no cause to have disliked a person to whom he must have 
been many a time and oft obliged for drawing the laughter 
from himself. When (¢ Goldsmith was by, he could not be sure 
of being the most ridiculous person in company. But, there is 
positive evidence of Boswell’s feelings. On two of the capital 
charges against Goldsmith—his foolish and envious talk—Bos- 
well has gone out of his way to take the field, as counsel in 


* Sir Walter Scott suspects Boswell of malevolence towards Gold- 
smith. It is a proof how carelessly he had looked into the evidence. 
As another instance of this, may be mentioned the observation which, in 
his notice of the eminent novelists, he has made upon ‘ Retaliation” He 
says, ‘ the poem of Retaliation had the effect of placing its author on a 
* more equal footing with his society than he had ever before assumed.’ 
Mr Prior could have told him, that the only equality then left for Gold- 
smith was the equality of the grave. He was already dead. He died 
in the first week of April, 1774; and ‘ Retaliation’ (the provocation for 
which had been only recent, and which, in its present state, is evidently 
a fragment) was not made public till a short time after. It is evident, 
from the terms in which the copy was transmitted to the publishers, that 
it had not been privately circulated before. Histories written by men 
of genius require to be strictly watched. Poets are strangely tempted 
to let Imagination do Memory’s work. 
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his behalf. He liked (he says) to hear honest Goldsmith talk 
away carelessly, and thought that he had no more envy than 
other people, only he talked of it freely. He dwells with plea- 
sure on the energy with which Johnson, as he was buttoning 
on his coat, repeated the description of the English character in 
the ‘Traveller; and, on Johnson’s comparing Goldsmith to a dia- 
mond, and general officers to pebbles, he breaks out into a wish 
that his friend could but have heard him. Is this the line that 
malevolence pursues ? In relating, at other times, what passed to 
Goldsmith’s disadvantage, it was Boswell’s trade to do so. He 
would have done the same in his own case. And so indeed he has. 
lor his book is a systematic exposure of himself, and only an inci- 
dental one of Goldsmith. 

It is unwise to attempt to represent the contemporaries of 
Goldsmith as being almost all in league against him. Why not 
let it be supposed that the swarm of epigrams, to which we 
are obliged for * Retaliation,’ was the extent to which their 
amicable hostility was carried ? The world will never believe 
that any body was thought lightly of, by the circle in which 
he lived, without deserving it. Mr Prior disposes with a 
sneer of the veracity of Cumberland. Yet surely Cumber 
land (the only person except Reynolds described in ‘ Reta- 
‘ liation’ in language of unqualified praise) could have neither 
inducement nor disposition to detract in any way from the repu- 
tation of his panegyrist. ‘The men of letters and the men of fa- 
shion are in the same story. ‘Topham Beauclere would never 
have written in the tone he did to Lord Charlemont, the 
gossip about his countryman’s envy and absurdities, if the 
points had been novelties to the correspondents, or questionable 
in the world. Mr Prior’s editorial fervour isa great deal too 
headlong and intense. Like a rash advocate, he presses the 
points that hang his client. Horace Walpole did not find it an 
easy matter to write down the hump from the shoulders of crook- 
backed Richard. And Mr Prior will find it a still more difficult 
one to satisfy the present g generation that the * inspired idiot’ of 
Horace W; alpole was in conversation, character, and conduct a 
superior person. If the elevation of the character of Goldsmith 
can be only obtained by lowering that of all the persons whose 
supposed friendship has béen hitherto conceived to be his great- 
est honour, Mr Prior would perhaps after all have no great reason 
to triumph in his success. What this success is we proceed to 
show. 

Mr Prior will excuse us for making one or two suggestions, in 
sase he should be called upon for a new edition of his book. In 
that event, he will do well to check the authority, whatever it may 
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be, upon which he has attributed the appearance of his brother 
Charles in London, in 1757, to the fact that Goldsmith had in- 
advertently mentioned, in a letter to Mrs Lawder, his new liter- 
ary friends. We have Goldsmith’s own authority in the letter to 
Mrs Lawder, printed by Mr Prior a few pages further on, and 
dated August 1758, that, at that time, no letter had passed be- 
tween the cousins for many years. The notice of the letter which 
Goldsmith published on the disputed originality of the ‘ Hermit’ 
(which, by the way, we are far from thinking, with Mr Prior, to 
be the finest ballad in our own—much less in any language) ought 
to have been accompanied by the comment on it from the former 
Memoir. The comment there given is evidently Bishop Percy’s 
own. ‘There are more instances, we fear, than one » when Goldsmith's 
memory failed him. Mr Prior places Colman’s jest about sitting 
for two hours over a barrel of gunpowder to the rehearsal of 
‘She Stoops to Conquer. On what evidence does he doubt 
Mr Lee Lewis’s express correction (which is quoted by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott), of the mistake of the former biographers on this point ? 
That gentleman says it occurred at the first representation. He 
was likely to remember; for he not only acted in the play, but 
Mr Prior observes that he was first brought into notice by it. 
He declares that he had the fact from the Dec ‘tor himself, and that 
Goldsmith ‘ never forgave it to Colman to the last hour of his 
‘ life’ The good sense of Scott should have known better than 
to repeat the story of Goldsmith returning the hundred guineas 
which he is supposed to have received for the *‘ De serted Vil- 
‘lage,’ on being told by somebody that it was a great deal too 
much. Falst: ff was just as likely to have re turned a shilling of 
the booty of Gadshill. From Mr Prior’s more intimate aequaint- 
ance with Goldsmith’s difficulties and habits, still greater scepti- 
cism might have been expected. ‘The story was treated with 
due discredit in the Memoir of 1801. ‘The * Deserted Village’ 
was published (1770) by Griffin: and it is probable that no 
money passed at tlie time, as Griffin had already advanced on ac- 
count a great deal more. ‘This will explain Cadell’s not being 
able to find out the sum which had been given for it; when he 
made Hannah More the monstrous offer of an equal sum for 
* Sir Eldred of the Bower.’ Griffin continued to be largely in 
advance up to the time of Goldsmith’s death. His loans, and 
those of Mr Bott, made them the principal creditors; and, 
such, they immediately took possession of Goldsmith’s papers— 
the one of those in his country lodgings, the other of those in his 
Temple chambers. ‘ Retaliation’ is supposed to have been found 
amongst the latter. 

The skeleton of the life of a man of letters is usually soon put 
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up. Oliver Goldsmith was the son of an Irish clergyman, who, 
with a large family and small income, was settled near Edgworths- 
town ;—the best direction we can now give an E nglish reader. 
He was born at a place called Pallas, as is mentioned in the epi- 
taph at Westminster Abbey. Lapidary scholars may like to know 
that the date of the month there given is incorrect. It ought to be 
the tenth of November. ‘The year is more doubtful. The epitaph 
says 1731. Mr Prior 1728. On the removal of his father to Lishoy, 
Oliver commenced his apprenticeship to learning with the village 
dame; from whom he passed when six year old to the village school- 
master, and so in succession, with no great applause, through the 
neighbouring schools of Elphin, Athlone, and Edgworthstown. His 
destination having, in consequence of some sallies of boyish talent, 
been changed from trade to the church, he was admitted, in 1745, 
a sizar at Trinity College, Dublin. In 1749 he returned, with 
an unhonoured degree of B.A., to a home, poor before, but now 
made poorer by the death of his father. He staid there till the 
latter end of 1752, with one relation or another. The object for 
which his family had taxed themselves to educate him had been 
Holy Orders. It failed; for he was plucked. The law was then 
proposed. He lost at a gaming house at Dublin, soon after his 
arrival there, the fifty pounds ‘which his friends had raised for 
their law student. One learned profession alone remained—me- 
dicine. His unele Contarine, his brother, and his sister Mrs 
Hodgson, united their resources for this last experiment. In the 
autumn of 1752, Goldsmith arrived at Edinburgh to attend the 
medical lectures. Early in 1754, on the same supposition, he 
adjourned to Leyden; though it seems very doubtful whether 

he even entered Senet as a student there. In the spring of 
the following year he started ‘alone, unfriended, melancholy, 
‘ slow,’ upon et. ceiaieaaad tour, which the Poon of the Tra- 
veller was afterwards to make so famous. He saw the Low Coun- 
tries, Switzerland, the north of Italy, and France; but was not 
long about it; for we find him in England, in the utmost des- 
titution, about the beginning of 1756. - He appears to have made 
the best of his way to L ondon, where, after much obscure misery, 
he soon raised himself into celebrity by anonymous essays, and 
criticisms in periodical publications. In 1758, Grainger, like 
himself a reviewer and a poet (and a physician, moreover, which 
we suspect that Goldsmith never was), brought him into com- 
munication with Dr Perey, afterwards Bishop of Dromore. He 
appears to have made the acquaintance of Johnson about 1761, 
who soon introduced him to Reynolds, the Club, and general so- 
ciety. With the exception of a visit to Paris, and occasional ex- 
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cursions into the country, he remained in London until his death. 
This took place, after a short illness, in 1774. 

In proceeding to.scrutinize the history and character of Gold- 
smith, it is necessary to bear in mind that he was neither a philo- 
sopher nor a hero; but an Irish literary adventurer, fortune- 
hunting after the muses, and having a bailiff for his Apollo. 
The life, therefore, on which we have to sit in judgment, is not 
to be approached as a life out of Laertius or Plutarch. It be- 
longs to Mr D’Israeli’s perturbed chapters, which treat of the 
literary character, and the calamities of authors. ‘There have been 
exceptions enough to show that in the worst of times the con- 
nexion between literature and a garret is not an absolutely ne- 
cessary connexion ; and that great wit may be divided from great 
folly by more than a thin partition. But during the last century, 
in the instances where literature was embraced as a profession, 
these were the exceptions—the happy few. And Goldsmith was 
not sufficiently favoured, either by temperament or by fortune, 
to be one of them. He was among the most unaccountable 
caprices of capricious nature,—sent into this bustling world but 
half made up. The reasonable half, to be sure, not quite left out,—~ 
only it moved at so slow a rate, that in the affairs of life it was 
seldom up in time to take part in his proceedings. The work in 
which it ought to have co-operated was found already done. As 
the debauches over night served only with Steele to make a new 
chapter for the Christian hero the following morning, so Gold- 
smith turned the experience of his own misconduct to no better 
use than to make it the ground-work of elegant essays for the 
amusement and instruction of other people. 

Goldsmith came of an unlucky race. Mr Prior heard from 
three of its branches, in as many quarters of Ireland, that ‘ the 
‘ Goldsmiths were always a strange family ; ; they rarely acted 
‘like other people; their hearts were in the right place; but 
‘ their heads seemed to be doing any thing but w hat they ought.’ 
This is an ominous account. It tends rather to discredit a 
conjectural relationship with Oliver Cromwell and General 
Wolfe. But it harmonizes over well with the two natures attri- 
buted to Goldsmith from his youth. Even in England, one half of 
the misery which is brought upon families and on society is brought 
about by people, whose hearts we are told after all are in the right 
place. In these cases it is desirable that what is the right place 
should be somewhat more accurately defined. Goldsmith as a 
moral agent never rose beyond the state of childhood. His 
qualities, good and bad, continued to be exclusively constitutional 
to the end of his life, as much as they are in other people at the 
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beginning. He was a fine moral baby. Every thing in him 
was impulse: nothing conscience and reflection. In his easi- 
ness of temper, in his social good humour, in the agony of his mo- 
mentary sympathy with distress, he had elements, which, properly 
grounded and sustained, would have succeeded in making virtue 
au more amiable thing than it has always the happiness of being. 
But these qualities are so far of themselves from constituting 
virtue, that they are not even necessary conditions to it. ‘They 
are, however, enchantments which float over the surface, and which 
every one can see. ‘The tear which lies near the eye is often a 
gracious thing. But it must come far deeper before it can be much 
relied on, The case was just the same with Goldsmith’s defects. 
lor instance, his vanity, jealousy, and envy became the talk of 
the town; but they all passed from him, we believe, like so 
much external vapour. ‘There was no corresponding central 
heat. Incapable of moral deliberation, he could no more be de- 
liberately vicious than deliberately virtuous. Thus, at his ma- 
turest years, he could gabble about taking his shoes from the 
shoemaker, his clothes trom the tailor, and his religion from the 
priest. On which, Johnson observed, ‘ Sir, he knows nothing, 
‘ he has made up his mind about nothing. The truth is that 
the operation of making up his mind at all was a task above its 
strength. In a constitution like his, consistency and identity 
are just as impossible as in a running stream. What would be 
contradictions in a stronger nature were in his case its distinc- 
tive characteristics—the things which you were to expect. The 
description of being a changling with bright gleams of parts, 
applied to him universally. He had no stez ady light, intel- 
leetual or moral, but was made up of gleams. They played 
about him by fits from an uncertain sky. It was in literature 
only (which he was obliged to make his business, as he had 
to get his bread by it) that they were concentrated to some- 
thing like a point. His writings, however, never amount to 
wisdom. The word wise in the latter part of Johnson’s anti- 
thesis—‘ nobody was more foolish when he had not a pen in 
‘ his hand, or more wise when he had one,’ must be taken in 
a humble sense. Goldsmith did not sink his foundations deep 
enough to be an architect of great structures worthy of such 
noble names. He was, like his brother Maurice, a cabinet maker 
only. Johnson’s query on another occasion—‘ is there a man 
‘who can pen an essay with such ease and elegance?’ points 
nearer to the truth. Goldsmith’s approximation to genius lay 
in his facility and grace. So his tendencies towards virtue lay 
in his benevolence and susceptibility. But wise and good we 
cannot call him. Wisdom and goodness require a substance and 
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a combination, which he did not possess. Self-will, the power 
of purpose and of sacrifice, long and profound siections, moral 
elevation, the sense of responsibility to God and man,—these are 
necessary to virtue. And they belong to beings of a higher 
order. 

There is no evidence of the nature of Goldsmith’s talents, 
one way or another, at an early age, to be at all trusted to. John- 
son believed him to have been a ‘plant that flowered late ; and 
‘ that there was nothing remarkable about him when young.’ Our 
knowledge of his character begins much sooner—with his entrance 
at Dublin University. The first notices correspond with the latest. 

* The child’ was not merely ‘ father of the man,’ but the man it- 
self. Henry, the elder brother, had acquitted himself there with 
considerable credit. Oliver followed consequently with a favour- 
able introduction,—the child of many hopes and many fears, from 
the parsonage at Lishoy. He went up at an age when the heart 
and understanding ought to be learning to draw together, if they 
ever are to do so; when reason should have got sufficiently high 
in the horizon, so as to let us see something of the road before and 
after ; above all, when it might be hoped, in a case like his, that 
the affections, if nothing else, would be some security for the 
solemn and tender responsibilities under which he had left his 
home. [very folly that he committed, and every shilling that 
he squandered, were to be paid for by tears and by privations 
there. He must have known it. But what is the plain history 
of his University career? Instead of gratitude for the family 
sacrifices by which alone a liberal education was made attainable 
for him on any terms, he seems to have resented the humbleness 
of his position. 

We hear nothing of the young scholar’s love of learning ; no- 
thing of the young sizar’s dogged and conscientious eens 
The recollection is of a figure. seen always lounging about the 
college gates. Passive indolence in him was bad enough ; but 
it was combined, and naturally, with a worse activity in other 
ways. His expenses soon got to the bottom of his feeble and 
precarious means. Instead of frugal independence, we find him, 
therefore, in squalid poverty —supplying his wants by pawning 
the books which he ought to have been reading, by writing bal- 
lads for sale, instead of preparing for his degree, and by borrow- 
ing money from his friends. He thus became, on his first en- 
tering into life, so familiar with poverty in its worst form (poverty 
aggravate -d by personal misconduct, and dependent in willing 
mendicancy upon others), that he could never afterwards look 
on it with dread or shame, except a sheriff’s officer was at the 
door, His academic story corresponds. He is turned to the 
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bottom of his class for ignorance and impertinence; he is 
saved from expulsion on a riot, only by what is called an in- 
genuous confession ; and is at last knocked down by his tutor, 
for giving a dance to males and females in his pauper chambers. 
On this he runs away to Cork, with a shilling in his pocket ; is 
recovered, reclothed, and sent back by his brother; and finally 
takes his leave of college with an obscure, and, in his cireum- 
stances, an ignominious degree,—the last of the eight sizars with 
whom he had been originally admitted. His father,—his sensi- 
tive father,—had in the mean time died. A heart which had got 
only a little out of its proper place, would have been touched 
by such a loss at such a time, all things considered. On the con- 
trary, this event, necessarily mixed up with so much reproach 
and warning, seems to have passed without any influence over his 
incorrigible son. It will be seen, however, that the two natures 
by which Goldsmith appears to have been ruled by turns, or be- 
tween which he may rather be said to have been divided, were 
already fully developed. On one side, a superficial irritability, 
approac hing to the being without a skin,—unable to bear a fly to 
settle on it,—on the other, an apparent paralysis of the nobler 
functions which constitute the life within. At the very moment 
when Goldsmith was doing much towards breaking the hearts of 
his too tender parents, he ‘could give the clothes from off his bed 
to a beggar, and creep himself for cover into the ticking. Gold- 
smith has left behind him not a hint to show he ever felt the least 
remorse or mortification about his College life. His own ex- 
perience must, in a certain sense, have dictated the following pas- 
sage, in one of the few letters which he wrote his brother. On 
this, and on one or two more occasions, some expression to 
that effect was almost unavoidable. ‘ The reasons you have 
‘given me for breeding up your son a scholar, are judicious 
‘and convincing. I should, however, be glad to know for what 
particular profession he is designed. If he be assiduous, and 
divested of strong passions (for. passions in youth always lead to 
pleasure), he may do very well in your College; for it must 
be owned that the industrious poor have good encouragement 
there, perhaps better than in any otherin Europe. But it he has 
ambition, strong passions, and an exquisite sensibility of con- 
tempt, do not send him there, unless you have no other trade 
for him except your own.’ Did he mean by trade, the profes- 
sion of a schoolmaster or a clergyman? For his brother was 
both. It is difficult to see what is the ambition which a College 
education was to thwart. Goldsmith might have laid there, as 
has been done by other sizars, the foundation of an honourable in- 
dependence, in case his conduct had been determined by either 
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affection or ambition. His ambition, at this time, is not recorded 
to have soared a higher flight than despising the studies of the 
place, and singing his convivial Irish songs. 

We now come back with Goldsmith to Lishoy. How will 
he present himself, and how will he behave? While he was at 
Dublin, the excuse of vulgar good-nature—out of sight, out of 
mind—might be pleaded for him. He is now once more at 
home, in the presence of the indigence 
the home where he is returning to be a burden, in great measure 
self-imposed. The whole family are in very indifferent circum- 
stances—especially his mother—reduced, in her recent widow- 
hood, with the younger children, to the verge of destitution. 
According to her grocer’s bill, here printed for our statistical 
instrue tion, she is laying in we stock of sugar by the quarter of 
the pound, her rice < and green tea by two pennyworths at a time. 
Oliver had been originally a favourite child. He had grievously 
disappointed her maternal affection and ambition by his acade- 
mical failure and extravagance. In what spirit does he return ? 
—compunction for the pain he had occasioned ?—scruples at 
throwing himself on their scanty means? resolute decision to 
work out the wrong he had done to them and to himself, and to 
be the comfort of her declining years? No such thing. He has 
returned to complete the outrage on her hopes and feelings before 
her face. Instead of preparing for orders (for which his family 
had undergone the charge of his education), or setting about qua- 
lifying himself to earn “his bread in any capacity whatever, he 
comes back to take up the part of pauper gentleman; and when 
the tables of squireens are not open to him, to find pleasures and 
companions at the public-house. As if to increase his mother’s 
vexation, the one which he selected stood exactly opposite her 
door. The extent to which this practice became a habit, was 
pushed so far, that we are expressly told he passed there more 
time than his brother thought prudent or becoming. Under these 
circumstances, his relatives were naturally urgent to get him into 
respectable employment. He appears to have taken at least equal 
pains in the opposite direction; and to have done this so effectually, 
that every attempt on their part only led to new exposures. On 
applying for ordination to Dr Synge, bishop of Elphin, he was 
rejected ; either for want of knowledge, or for the irregularity of 
his habits, or because he thought fit to make his appearance be- 
fore the Bishop in scarlet breeches. ‘This Mr Prior calls declin- 
ing taking orders. The law was then tried. But his vocation to 
jurisprudence began and ended in the loss, at a gaming- house in 
Dublin, almost immediately on his arrival, of the fifty pounds 
with which his uncle Contarine’s invincible generosity had pro- 
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vided him. It must have been a strange family, which at this 
period of his life, or indeed at any other, would pick out Goldsmith 
fora tutor. We are not surprised, therefore, at finding an en- 
gagement of this kind, made with Mr Flynn, terminate in his ac- 
cusing them of cheating him out of his salary at cards. He 
returned home from Mr I lynn’s; and, as usual, in the uttermost 
distress. ‘The buffoonery, which he took the trouble of putting 
into the form of a long letter to his poor mother, on this octca- 
sion, in answer to her solicitous enquiries as to what he had 
been doing, to come back in this forlorn condition, is so heart- 
less, that instead of doubting about his heart being in the right 
place, we have almost doubted whether he had a heart at all. 
His conduct to his mother shows in what a perverse and 
cross-grained manner extreme general benevolence may coexist 
with extreme personal unkindness. She lived till 1770; but 
after leaving Ireland, in 1752, he appears never to have written 
to heronce. There is a sneer at her in excusing his own indolence, 
in a letter to Bob Bryanton, one of his pot-companions; but not 
even a filial message to her in any of his letters to his relations ; 
except, on hearing that she is blind, a word of sentimental regret 
at his inability to assist her. When she dies, he goes into half- 
mourning, and tells Miss Reynolds he has lost a distant relation. 
And this is the sum of his account with the most sacred of all 
relationships—a mother’s. The occasional assistance in the school, 
by which he is said at this time to have partly repaid the bounty 
ot his brother Henry, had a still more untoward close. ‘A quarrel, 
‘ arising from some trifling cause, proceeded to undue extremities, 
and for a time terminated all regard and intercourse between the 
‘ brothers.’ ‘This kind of collision, at their time of life, between 
two brothers, the one a clergyman, and the other his usher, ‘ here 
‘ in double trust,’ is not very creditable to either party. Suppos- 
ing Oliver to have been as much in the wrong, as was probably 
the case, the dedication of the Traveller, and the request to Lord 
Northumberland, when Lord Lieutenant, to give his brother a 
living, were as little satisfaction as he could in reason make. 
After this, we can scarcely believe that his brother Henry was the 
original of the pastor in the Deserted Village. That * reverend 
* champion,’ as he is called there, we are sure, would never have 
struck a brother on any provocation. 

Goldsmith is now on the eve of leaving Ireland and his family 
for ever. We have reached a point from which the reader can 
look back. Even Goldsmith himself did so. The space which 
we have just been tracing covers three years of the most im- 
portant period in life. No man can have led a life of this 
kind with either satisfaction or impunity. From Goldsmith’s 
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subsequent letters, it is clear that he had felt both its pain and 
its ignominy. We fear that he principally felt its pain to we 
instead of its pain to others; and was more sensible under 
of the degradation in his worldly position than of the perversion 
of his moral being. When he had left Ireland fifteen months, he 
writes from E dinburgh to his uncle Contarine :—* And now, dear 
‘sir, let me acknow! ledge the humility of the station in which 
‘ you found me: let me tell how I was despised by most and 
* hateful to myself. Poverty, hopeless poverty, was my lot, and 
‘ melancholy was beginning to make me her own. When you— 
Two or three years later, Ww when he was beginning to feel settled 
in London, he laid open, in a letter to his brother-in-law, Mr 
Hodson, somewhat more at length, as they recurred to his recol- 
lection, the circumstances, both favourable and unfavourable, of 
his former residence in Ireland. The. Continent and England 
had enlarged his views of rational society. At the same time, 
the trouble which Mr Hodson had been taking to solicit subscrip- 
tions in his behalf, helped to recal his family and Lishoy with 
more than usual warmth to his recollection: * Upon learn- 
‘ing I write, no doubt you imagine I starve; and the name of 
‘an author naturally reminds you of a garret. In this particular 
I do not think proper to undeceive my friends. But whether 
‘ I eat or starve, live in a first floor or four pair of stairs high, | 
still remember them with ardour; nay, my very country comes 
‘in for a share of my affection, Unaccountable fondness for 
country, this maladie du pais, as the French call it! Unac- 
countable that he should still have an affection for a place who 
never, when in it, received above common civility ; who never 
brought any thing out of it except his brogue and his blunders. 
‘ Surely my affection is equally ridiculous with the Scotchman’s, 
who refused to be cured of the itch, because it made him * unco 
thoughtful of his wife and bonny Inverary.” But now to be 
se rious, —let me ask myself what gives me a wish to see Ire- 
land again? The country isa fine one, perhaps? no. There 
are good company in Ireland? no. ‘The conversation there is 
generally made up of ; the vivacity supported by some hum- 
ble cousin, who has just folly enough to earn his dinner. ‘Then, 
perhaps, there’s more wit and learning among the Irish? Oh, 
Lord, no! ‘There has been more money spent in the encou- 
ragement of the Padareen mare there one season, than giver 
in ‘rewards to learned men since the times of Usher. All “their 
productions i in learning amount to perhaps a translation, or a 
few tracts in divinity; and all their productions in wit to just 
nothing at all. Why the plague, then, so fond of Ireland? 
* Then, all at once, because you, my dear friend, and a few more 
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‘who are exceptions to the general picture, have a residence 
‘there. This it is that gives me all the pangs I feel in separa- 
‘tion. I confess I carry this spirit sometimes to the souring the 
‘ pleasures I at present possess. If I go to the opera where Sig- 
‘ nora Columba pours out all the mazes of melody, I sit and sigh 
‘for Lishoy fireside, and Johnny Armstrong’s * Last Good 
‘ Night,” from Peggy Golden. If I climb ‘Hampstead Hill, 
‘ than where nature never exhibited a more magnificent prospect, 
‘ 1 confess it fine; but then I had rather be placed on the little 
*‘ mount before Lishoy gate, and there take into me—the most 
* pleasing horizon in nature.’ 

The reader may believe as much or as little of this as he pleases. 
One thing, however, the conduct and correspondence of his re- 
latives establish beyond all question,—that is, the unabated inte - 
rest they felt for him. Now, this there must have been a great 
deal in him of what was very agreeable to create ; for we ‘have 
seen that there was doubtless in him a great deal which was very 
disagreeable and very well calculated to destroy it. It is cha- 
racteristic of Goldsmith’s transient and hurried way of living on 
the surface, that he says nothing in this letter of the part which 
he himself had played in person in the scene he ridicules—the elee- 
mosynary hanger-on of illiterate squireens. ‘The consciousness 
of having been so lately one of them, despised by others, and hate- 
Jul to himself—and how much, and how truly he deserved to be 
so—had already vanished from his mind. 

Goldsmith left Ireland for Edinburgh. The bounty of his 
friends, especially of his uncle, C ontarine, enabled him to remove 
there to pursue his medical studies. Here he abused their confi- 
dence as before. ‘The money which they had raised to support him 
in his studies, went in expenses of a very different description. 
Not only were his pockets drained, but his health was injured by 
dissip: ition. His reputation was the reputation of a boon com- 
panion, not of a young physician. Yet even at this time, when 
he mentions his being, for a short period, a frequent guest at the 
Duke of Hamilton’s, he had sense enough to perceive that he 
was admitted there more in the character of a jester than a com- 
panion, ‘This being the case, what are we to think of his own 
assurance, or of the simplicity of his good uncle, when he ven- 
tures to write from Edinburgh, in little more than a year, that he 
has run through the circle of sciences! He hi is * seen all their 
* country had to exhibit in the medical way ; ; ? and now, forsooth, 
must go to Leyden * to see the great Albinus, though only to 
‘have it said that we have studied in so famous a university, 
Before he could get away, two of his fellow-students had to pay 
some debts for him; for which it is said he had gone surety. 
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We suspect that he was at a loss at no period of his life for 
debts of his own. A long story which he tells of a fortnight’s 
confinement at Newcastle, in consequence of having sailed in 
the company of some Scotch recruits for the French service, 
looks very like an invention with some object or another. Prob- 
ably that of preparing his relations against a future failure for 
his degree. According to this account, it was to Edinburgh, 
however, and not the Continent, that he was looking for his 
degree. At Leyden he hardly kept up the external appearance 

of a medical student. His maintenance there was principally 
obtained by teaching English, by gambling, and by his ordinary 
resource of running into debt. He would by this time have begun 
to doubt his own ide ntity, if he had been ‘able to leave L eyden 
without having to borrow a sum of mone y for the purpose. With 
an indifference which a life of expe .dients had already made fami- 
liar to him, he immediately laid out no inconsiderable part of it on 
a florist present to his uncle Contarine. This accomplished, he 
had brought his finances to their due level, and he set off on the 
tour of Europe, with a shirt, a guinea, and a flute. Unless we 
are willing to take the narrative, in the Traveller, and the Vicar 
of W akefie ld, for genuine versions of his travels, there is little 
known of them besides, but that he saw floating beehouses on 
the rivers of France and Piedmont, flushed woodeecks on the 
Jura in July, looked with wonder at the sheep of Switzerland 
trained to follow the shephe rds’ pipe, and by some accident orother, 
while at Paris, got into the company of Voltaire. Some time 
after his arrival in England, when advancing to a member of his 
family, what for him was a novel plea, that he must be just be- 
fore he was grateful, he acknowledges to having left behind him 
upon his tour the usual traces of his presence. ‘ At present 
‘there is hardly a kingdom in Europe in which I am not a 
‘debtor. In this sense alone do we imagine it to have been at 
all true, that he dragged at each remove ‘ a lengthening chain.’ 

And this was a chain, which unfortunately he “had learned, by 
long custom, to drag without perce iv ing it, 

Goldsmith had been knocked about in the world betimes. He 
was only twenty -eight years of age, when, in 1756, he arrived in 
England from the Continent, and made his appearance in Lon- 
don, the stage on which he was to toil the remainder of his days. 
Of these the first three or four years were passed in unavoidable 
obscurity and distress _ his ambition rising no higher than to live. 
The last twelve or fourteen were passed with a literary reputation 
second only to that of Johnson; still, however, under the same 
constant pressure of severe pecuniary difficulties. ‘The one was 
the reward of his graceful talents, the other the punishment of his 
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incorrigible imprudence. During the first of these periods he 
officiated i in the several characters c of assistant to a chemist on Fish 
Street Hill, of a humble physician in Bankside, Southwark, of 
corrector to the press (it appears probable to Richardson), of 
usher to a Dissenting academy at Peckham; and, lastly, of 
drudge of all work to ‘the booksellers. He was advanced to this 
latter dignity by Griffiths, the proprietor of the Monthly Re- 
view, with whom he became acquainted at the table of the school- 
master at Peckham. From these several occupations he con- 
trived to eke out a subsistence, and that was all. This is the 
period to which he must have referred, in a story he once told, 
beginning with—* When I was living with the beggars in Axe 
‘lane.’ It was now that he learned what a life by chance was 
made of, when * every day might be considered a ii appy escape 
‘from famine.” Here he got his melancholy knowledge of 
people who die really of hunger, but in common language of 
a broken heart:—‘ Some of these I have known myself when 

‘very little able to relieve them.’ Goldsmith had made, while 
abrvad, an application to his relations for further pecuniary assist- 
ance. It had failed. ‘The consequence was that all communica- 
tion ceased. He felt, as he afterwards told them, that his * let- 
* ters might be looked upon as the petitions of a beggar and not 
‘ the offerings of a friend.’ Within little more than a year of his 
being in London, he heard from his brother Charles that Mr 
Hodson had been at great pains in soliciting a subscription to assist 
him, not only among his friends and relatives, but among their ac- 
quaintance ingeneral. Upon this, he could remain no longer silent. 
* Though my pride,’ he says, *‘ might feel some repugnance at 
‘ being “thus reliev ed, yet my gratitude can suffer no diminution. 
How much am I obliged to you, to them, for such generosity, 
or (why should not your virtues have their proper name ?) for 
such charity to me at that juncture. Sure I am born to ill for- 
tune, to be so much a debtor and unable to repay. But to say 
no more of this; too many professions of gratitude are often 
considered as indirect petitions for future favours. Let me only 
add, that my not receiving that supply was the cause of my pre- 
sent establishment at London. You may easily imagine what 
difficulties | had to encounter, left as I was without friends, 
recommendations, money, or impudence ; and that in a country 
where being born an Irishman was sufficient to keep me unem- 
ployed. M iny in such circumstances would have had recourse 
to the friar’s cord, or the suicide’s halter. But with all my fol- 
lies I had principle to resist the one, and resolution to combat 
the other. I suppose you desire to know my present situation. 
‘ As there is nothing in it at which I should blush, or which 
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‘ mankind could censure, I see no reason for making it a secret. 
* In short, by a very little practice as a physician, and a very lit- 
* tle reputation as a poet, 1 make a shift to live.’ As yet Gold- 
smith had published no poetry. Is Mr Prior correct in saying, 
that poet, seventy years ago, was a generic name for author ? 
Writing a few months later to the most intimate, and, it would 
appear, most congenial of his friends, a certain Mr Bryanton, 
and indulging in a sort of humorous extravagance, prophetic 
of his future fame, he suddenly breaks off, * Let me, then, stop 
* my fancy to take a view of my future self; and, as the boys say, 
‘light down to see myself on horseback. Well, now I am down, 
¢ where the d—lisZ? Oh, gods! gods! here in a garret wri- 
‘ ting for bread, and expecting to be dunned for a milk score !’ 
His vanity, however, came timely to his aid, even in this extre- 
mity, to ‘keep up his consequence with his family. He had to 
draw a nice line, to protest that he was unable to render them 
any assistance, and at the same time, when he was soliciting his 
Irish connexions to circulate proposals for his work on The pre- 
sent State of Taste and Literature in Europe, he could hardly bring 
himself to own to Mr Hodson the full extent of his literary beg- 


gary; and he comforted himself by the great precedents “which 
he cited to justify his adoption of literature as a gentleman’s 
profession. ‘ Scarron used jestingly to call himself the Mar- 


* quis of Quenalt, which was the name of the bookseller who 


employed him; and why may not I assert my privilege 
and quality on the same pretens sions? Yet, upon delibera- 
tion, whatever airs I give myself on this side of the water, 
my dignity, I fancy, would be evaporated before I reached the 
other. I know you have in Ireland a very indifferent idea of a 
man who writes for bread, though Swift and Steele did so in the 
earliest part of their lives. You imagine, I suppose, that every 
author by profession lives in a garret, wears shabby clothes, and 
converses with the meanest company. Yet I do not believe 
there is one single writer who has abilities to translate a French 
novel that does not keep better comp ny, wear finer clothes, and 
live more genteelly, than many who pride themselves for nothing 
else in Ireland.’ Goldsmith’s literary prospects were at this 
moment most precarious and alarming. But he was borne up 
by a buoyant and elastic confidence : _ was sanguine enough to 
beg Miss Lawder, the daughter of his most generous protector, 
his uncle Contarine, to look as l to the period, when § her 
‘ poor old simple friend may again give a loose to the luxuriance 
‘ of his nature ; when he may hope to join his flute to her harpsi- 
‘ chord, and forget that he ever starved in those streets where But- 
* ler and Otway starved before him,’ 
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High animal spirits, the freedom of a careless nature, a readi- 
ness to give and receive cheap pleasures without being over and 
above particular about the terms,—that gushing tenderness which 
springs out freshly the moment that it is touched, though it 
may probably pass away quite as suddenly,—are popular qualities. 
They secure not merely a welcome for themselves, but an indul- 
gence which looks very like a welcome, for such infirmities as 
are able to take advantage of this popularity, and make out 
something of acommon cause. ‘They hold out to prodigal sons, 
while yet + afar off, the flattering assurance that there is a calf dk. 
ways fattening for them at home. In this way, Goldsmith’s 
family and friends never failed him. Shortly after the dark and 
critical commencement of his London life, some of his Edinburgh 
companions arrived there—the same who had relieved him when at 
Edinburgh from his debts. As soon as he made them out, they 
exerted themselves to their uttermost to lift him from the de- 
basement in which they found him sunk. They did not stand 
on trifles in their efforts to serve him. Dr Sleigh helped to set 
him up asa physician. Mr Milner afterwards recommended him 
as usher in his father’s school. For the first of these extremely 
serious trusts, he can have had no possible qualification except 
compassion for the poor; and very little for the second, except a 
love of children. ‘These experiments were too absurd for fortune 
to be able to turn them to account in her wildest freaks. Lite- 
rature, W hen it appropriated Goldsmith to itself, robbed no other 
service. ‘There was one thing which Goldsmith could do well, 
and only one—he could write. He had got to the great metro- 
polis, nobody knows how, and had entered inauspiciously enough 
on the enormous task-work he was destined to endure. He be- 
gan to review for Griffiths and his literary wife. But he had not 
been in London a couple of years, before he describes it as a 
place where he is every day gaining friends and esteem, and 
where he might enjoy all the conveniences of life. He began 
to feel already so much at home there, among men of letters, that 
he ventured even now to boast to Mrs Lawder that, if her hus- 
band would write a book, he would get him ‘ two hundred sub- 
‘ scribers, and those of the best wits in Europe’ If Gold- 
smith’s pen did not turn his folly into wisdom, it turned it into 
something as fascinating ; and which, with only a little manage- 
ment on his part, when he laid it down, might have answered 
perhaps as well. It was a marvellous instrument, to do for him, 
so unaided and counteracted as it was, all it did. That Gold- 
smith did not, from this period, enjoy all the conveniences of life, 
and among them independence, his own respect and the respect 
of others, was his own fault. His mode of indemnifying himself 
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for systematic profusion was writing panegyrics on frugality. In 
this spirit he addresses his brother He ry :—* Frugality, and even 
* avarice, in the lower orders of mankind, are true ambition. ‘These 
aitord the only ladder for the poor to rise to preferment. ‘Teach, 
then, my dear sir, to your son thrift and economy. Let his poor 
wandering uncle’s example be placed before his eyes. I had 
learned from books to be disinterested and generous, be fore I was 
taught from experience the necessity of being prudent. I had 
contre wcted the h abits and notions of a philosopher, while I was 
exposing myself to the approaches of insidious cunning; and 
often by being, even with my narrow finances, charitable to ex- 
cess, | for, vot the rules of justice, and placed myself in the very 
situation of the wretch who thanked me for my ‘bounty. When 
I am in the remotest part of the world, tell him this, and per- 
haps he may improve from my example.’ ‘There is consider- 
able self-delusion in the above passage. It states only half the 
case; and that, the half most favourable to himself. It is quite 
true, that his charity wi as beyond oe means; but it is equally 
true, that in too much of his expenses, neither philosophy nor 
charity had any mamner of concern. When his neighbours sent 


in their little girls into his humble lodging, to borrow of him a 


. 


. 
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‘chamber r-pot ‘of coals ;’ or when he earrie “d his clothes to the pawn- 
brokers to raise mone y on them to give away, this was charity- 
not wise perhaps, always, s, but still a feeling for which we are re addy to 
throw our arms around his neck, as an obje ct worthy of our love. 
On the other hand, what are we to say when he is found subse ribing 
proba! ly the only seven guineas and a half he had in the world to 
a silly history of inn; sland, by a Frenchman, in order that his name 


might appear ina subs scription list with the rich and the noble : 
or “when the carelessness with which he threw away his money 
provokes Miss Milner, the daughter of the schoolmaster at Peck- 
ham, to ask to take care of it for him, the same as she did for 
the young gentlemen ? This is ostehtation and imbecility. 

In p roportion as Goldsmith becomes known, it is as difficult to 
withhold from him your good will, as it is difficult to grant him 
the reverential confidence of pure esteem. An empty bag can 
stand upright only in vigorous hands. Goldsmith’s were not 
strong enough. iis connexion with Griffiths, his first literary 
patron, came toa violent end, under painful circumstances, which 
show what were the sordid and disreputable compliances which the 
exigencies of dire necessity had forced upon him. He had borrowed 
from Griffiths a suit of clothes,—drest in which (he said) he was 
to obtain some situation in the army. As soon as they had served 
the object, they were to be returned. Griffiths discovered that 
he had pawned them. The nature of the letter which Griffiths had 
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addressed to Goldsmith on the discovery, appears by the follow- 
ing reply :—* I know of no misery but a gaol, to which my own 
‘ imprudencies and your letter seem to point. I have seen it ine- 
vitable these three or four wee ‘ks, and, by heavens ! request it 
as a favour—as a favour that may prevent somewhat more 
fatal. I have been some years struggling with a wretched 
being—with all that contempt that indige nee brings with it— 
with all those strong passions which m: ake contempt ae 
able. What, then, “has a gaol that is formidable? I shall ¢ 
least have the society of wretches, and such is, to me, true so- 
ciety. I tell you again and again, I am now neither able nor 
willing to pay you a farthing, but I will be punctual to any ap- 
pointment you or the tailor ‘shall make ; thus far, at least, I do 
not act the sharper, since unable to pay my debts one way, I 
would willingly give some security another. No, sir, hed ] 
been a sharper, had I been possessed of less good nature and 
native generosity, I might surely now have. been in better 
circumstances. I am ouilty, 1 own, of meannesses, which po- 
verty unavoidably brings with it; my reflections are filled with 
repentance for my imprudence, but not with any remorse for 
being a villain; that may be a character you unjustly charge 
me with. Your books, I can assure you, are neither pawned 
nor sold, but in the custody of a friend from whom my necessi- 
ties obliged me to borrow some money ; whatever becomes of 
my person, you shall have them in a month, It is very possible 
both the reports you have heard, and your own suggestions, 
may have brought you false information with respect to my 
character; it is very possible that the man whom you now 
regard with detestation, may inwardly burn with grateful resent- 
ment. It is very possible that, upon a second perusal of the 
letter I sent you, you may see the workings of a mind strongly 
agitated with gratitude and jealousy. If such circumstances 
should appear, at least spare invective till my book with Mr 
Dodsley shall be published, and then perhaps you may see the 
bright side of a mind, when my professions shall not appear the 
dictates of necessity, but of choice. You seem to think Dr 
Milner knew me not. Perhaps so; but he was a man I shall 
‘ever honour; but I have friendships only with the dead! I ask 
‘ pardon for taking up so much time ; nor shall [ add to it by any 
‘ other professions than that I am,’ &e.—Mr Prior suggests that 
these may have been the very clothes which he pawned to re- 
Jieve some poor creature, W hose necessities looked to be greater 
than his own. It would be quite in character. But when grown- 
up persons take to stealing leather to make poor men’s shoes, they 
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run the risk of forcing sober people the option of preparing a 
yard for their reception, either at Bridewell or St Luke's. 

Clothes were among the things against which Goldsmith 
should have been warned by some good- natured Fairy at his birth. 
They were destined through life to make him ridiculous, or 
worse. He was one of the frights whom we sometimes see, in 
both sexes, haunted by a strange passion to attract attention to 
an ungainly person by misplac od finery. His appearance before 
the Bishop, in scarlet breeches, when a candidate for orders, 
marvellously corresponds with his strutting up and down the room, 
at the Literary Club, bragging of his dress,‘ Well, let me tol 

© FOU, when my tailor brought home my bloom- salons dl coat, hi 
said, sir, | have a favour to bee of you, when any body asks 

* you who made your clothes, be pleased to mention John | ‘ilby, 
at the Harrow, in Water-Lane.—Johnson: W hy, sir, that 
‘was because he knew the strange colour would attract crowd 
‘to gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, and see how 
well he could make a coat of so absurd a colour. According to 
this conversation, the future antiquary will be scarcely justified 
in believing, with Mr Prior, that Mr Oliver Goldsmith’s account 
with honest William Kilby, tailor, may be taken to be a true 
sample of the ‘ fleeting and most ch: angeable peculiarities of our 
‘garb.’ lew of our ancestors, we hope, were as absurd in their 
dress as Goldsmith. ‘The way in which he reproves the love of 
finery in Beau Nash (to whose fantastic royalty some nonsense 
of the sort might properly enough belong), is a remarkable in- 
stance how little he was entitled to refer Mr Griffiths for his true 
character to his writings. He had none of the faculty of apply- 
ing his observations, either in generals or particulars, to himself 
for any practical purpose. Mr Prior has printed, from the 
tailors books, Goldsmith’s bills for the last seven years of his 
life—( Vol, ii. 231). The reader will find scattered over different 
pages, the statement of Goldsmith’s contemporary dealings with 
the booksellers—the work which he did for them, and the remune- 
ration he received, Itis really a melancholy thing to set the two ac- 
counts opposite ach other. We see there genius overwrought, not 
under its own glorious excitements, but in the humblest drudgery 
of the trade. And for what? Not for the great objects of self- 
respect, founded on personal independence :—not to repay his 
debts, either of gratitude or justice ;—not even to get money to 
give away ; but in order that the unfortunate author might pub- 
licly expose the weakness of his jotgment and the homeliness of 
his person, and satisfy the world that Joseph Warton and Horace 
Walpole were in the right in talking of that solemn coxcomb, 
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‘ silly Doctor Goldsmith.’ His friends receive with laughter his 
awkward finery. The Bunbury family make it the subject of 
coarse ungentlemanly liberties. ‘The hoys hoot at it in the 
streets. He reproaches himself with buying it, to look in it like 
afool. Butall this is of no avail. The acknowledgment of an 
error, and the reformation of it, are two things which have not 
the slightest connexion in the life of Goldsmith. He goes on 
just as before. ‘The man that found him with an expensive mas- 
querade dress tied up in a bundle, and kicking it about the room 
for exercise, in order that he might get at least that good out of it, 
would be pretty certain of finding him again at the masquerade 
to-morrow. 

The scrape i in which Goldsmith got involved with Griffiths 
arose out of a single fraudulent transaction. But that transac- 
tion was itself a part of general pretensions to which we appre- 
hend no other name can be justly given than that of fraud. 
Goldsmith presented himself before the public as a practising 
physician. It is plain that he had never been at the pains of 
even affecting seriously to prepare himself for so responsible an 
engagement. Many an honest man may be brought to the 
scurvy accident of having to live by his y vits. ‘To take up for 
this purpos se the avowed proi ession of a quacl k is not consistent 
with humanity, honesty, and propriety, as us sually understood. But 
Goldsmith’s humanity was always above ordinances. ‘The real 
qualification of a physician is a fact inaccessible to the public. 
The law has sought, therefore, to protect society, up to a certain 
point, by the imperfect security of a medical degree. Under 
these circumstances, whoever assumes the title without due autho- 
rity is guilty of endeavouring, for the sake of money, to get 
the lives of others into his power on false pretences. Now Gold- 
smith never produced any evidence of his degree. Had he any 
to produce? In the biography of 1801, after mentioning his 
six months’ residence at Padua, it is observed, that if he ever took 
any medical degree, it was probably in that ancient school of me- 
dicine. The industry of Mr Prior has not brought to light the 
slightest trace of Goldsmith’s residence even as an admitted stu- 
dent, much less of his having taken a degree at Leyden, Louvain, 
or Padua. His right to the title of Doctor appears to have been 
of the same order with that of Glover, a less distinguished de- 
pendent on literature, who, having received a medical education, 
graduated in its honorary appell ition by the courtesy of society. 
It was not till the spring of 1769 (only five years before his 
death) that he said he visited Oxford with Dr Johnson, and that 
he was admitted there ad eundem ane which he said was 
Mi.B. In the only fragment left hy Johnson concerning this 
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visit, Goldsmith’s name does not happen to occur : and a chasm 
in the Register of Convocation, from March 14th to March 18th 
in that year, but leaves for Goldsmith’s veracity the space of four 
missing days, on which alone his admission can have taken place. 
Johnson’s Oxford degrees were both by diploma. That of M.A. 
in 1765. That of 7 L.D. twenty years later, the year after 
Goldsmith’s death. Johnson never himself used his Doctor’s 
dignity. Goldsmith, during the whole of his London residence, 
appears to have been called by others, and to have written him- 
self, Mr and Dr at his pleasure. As early as 1763 he is descri- 
bed as M.B. in an agreement with Dods ley for a work which 
he never executed. In the title- -page of the copy of the Hermit, 
privately printed for the Countess of Northumberland in 1764 
he is Mr; in the title- ~page of the Traveller, printed in December 
of the same year, he is again M.B.; while on the title-page of 
the collected Essays, published i n the succeeding June, he re- 
turned back to Mr Goldsmith. This last revolution is remark- 
able, as recurring in the very month when, by the advice, it is 
said, of Sir Joshua Reynolc is and Mrs Montagu, he soak up 
once more the outward insignia of a physician. The diversities 
of attire by which he courted the fancies of his feeless patients at 
Bankside had been suited to the obseuri ty of those dismal days. 
They consisted at that period of suits of rusty full-trimmed black 
—or of a suit of green and gold, but old and tarnished, with a 
shirt and neckeloth appearing to have been worn at least a fort- 
night—or of a coat of second hand velvet, with a patch on the 
left breast, over which he used carefully to rest his hat during his 
visit. Ifon other occasions * he wrote like an angel and talked 
‘ like poor Poll,’ his present metamorphosis atforded him a happy 
opportunity of dressing himself out also like a paroquet. ‘The 
little Doctor was soon seen in all the ludicrous disadvantages of a 
professional wig, cane, purple silk small clothes, and a scarlet 
roquelaire buttoning to the chin. Mr Prior informs us, that three 
other suits are charged to him in six months. What a pity 
that so much happiness could not be unalloyed. These facts 
are thought to guarantee considerable improvement in the neat- 
ness of wi person since the time when Johnson had so kindly 
laid aside his beggarman’s app: arel for the day, and had spruced 
himself up on his first visit, that Goldsmith might no longer justify 
himself for his slovenliness, as Johnson had heard he did, by the 
sanction of his example. Unfortunately there are such combina- 
tions as finery and dirt. The name of one only of Goldsmith’s 
patients has come down to us. She was a I; uly of his acquaintance. 
The doctor and the apothecary fell out on the mode of treatment. 
The lady wisely determined in favour of the apothecary. Upen 
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this Goldsmith declared he would leave off prescribing for friends. 
‘Do so, dear Doctor,’ said Topham Beauclere. ‘When you 
‘ undertake to kill, let it only be your enemies,’ ‘The resump- 
tion at this time of his original profession was singularly auda- 
cious. The object of his ‘borrowing those unlucky clothes six 
years before of Griffiths had been, that he might make a decent 
appearance (externally at least) before the C ollege of Surgeons. 
‘To procure in the same way, the appropr iate know ledge, surpassed, 
however, even Goldsmith’s practised ingenuity, as a compiler, in 
the borrowing of other men’s ideas. Mr Prior has succeeded in 
disinterring a fatal entry made at a Court of Examiners on the 
21st December, 1758. * Mate to an hospital, Oliver Goldsmith 
‘found not qualified.’ Goldsmith had before this failure been 
writing to his brother that he was about to be appointed as phy- 
sician and surgeon on the Coromandel coast. In February, 1759, 
that is two months after it, he expressly declares that he had 
met with no disappointment with respect to his Kast India voy- 
age. ‘This throws a doubt over his previous story; for the re- 
jection just mentioned must have put any such appointment en- 
tirely out of the question. Loose talker as Goldsmith was on 
most occasions, he was discreet on this. ‘The whole affair was 
kept a profound secret from all his friends. This being so, he 
had both the nerve and conscience to dash again openly into the 
profession—and in London too! with all the confidence of a 
student who had passed the interval in mastering his art. It is 
no excuse that he used himself as ill as he used others. For it 
is unfortunately true that he hastened his own death by taking 
James’s Powders, contri iry to the advice of his apothecary. We 
have quoted the passage fromone of Goldsmith’s early letters, where 
he says that the fact of his being an Irishman was in London an 
obstacle to his success. Mr Prior mentions the case also of ano- 
ther countryman,” a Doctor M‘Veagh M‘Donnell. This gen- 
tleman practised on the Continent, and i is said to have profitably 
availed himself of the dying advice which a friend had given him, 


* Goldsmith made this acquaintance in the Temple Gardens. Proba- 
lly under the rookery which he has celebrated in his ‘ Animated Nature,’ 
and which the barbarian Benchers have since cut down. Goldsmith's 
mortal remains are intrusted to the Temple burying-grounds. We hope 
that they will at least keep clear of sacrilege on the spot where he is 
buried. Charles Lamb might have understood, one should think, how 
Benchers have come to lose the reverence with which, according to his 
pleasant paper, they were once regarded in his youth, in the times when 
they unanimously refuse d to pass in their treasurer's accounts, § twenty 
shillings to the gardener for poison for the sparrows, 
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to pass himself off there as a Scotchman. We trust that the ex- 
amples of Irish doctors — as lightly by degrees and quali- 
fications as Goldsmith did, or dropping their country with as 
little ceremony as his ee friend, are not very numerous. 
Otherwise, national prejudices have existed more unreasonable 
than the vague suspicion of Irish doctors which Mr Prior thus 
informs us once prevailed at London and at Paris. 

Goldsmith is the most facile and natural of authors. The ars 
celare artem was a maxim with which he had no concern. He 
won his way so completely by his ‘ native wood-note wild,’ 
and nothing ‘else, that he put training of all kinds, and for all 
purpeses exceedingly low. * Latin, Fre neh, arithme tic, and the 

‘principles of the civil law’ make up, in his opinion, all the 
education necessary to qualify for any undertaking. In his 
own case, he acted up to his theory and beyond it. Tor, know- 
ing the principle of nothing, he never knew where the reason 
of a thing stopped; still less where an opposite reason came in to 
turn the scale. ‘The Bishop and the Examiners at the College 
of Surgeons, to be sure, had not quite agreed with him. On he 
went, however, just the same. He might have really believed 
the account which he sent his uncle of having, while at Edin- 
burgh, run through the circle of the sciences in one idle year, 
Instead of answering, like the simpleton in the story, when asked 
whether he could play upon the flute, that he did not know, but 
he would try, Goldsmith would not merely have sat down to play, 
but would have challenged Nicholson to play with him fora thou- 
sand pounds. His unbounded assurance in his own gifts, and 
his supreme indifference to all human qualifications, amounted 
to a reliance upou Providence little short of the inspiration of 
which Horace Walpole spoke. Soon after coming to London, 
he had a scheme for going to decipher the inscriptions on the 

written mountains, though he knew nothing of Arabie, or any 
language in which they could possibly be written. Some time 
afterwards, he memorialized Lord Bute about tr: welling » to the 
‘East, to bring back Eastern arts to Europe, although, as John- 
son said, he would probably have brought back a wheelbarrow as 
a wonderful improvement. He was, at one time, a candidate 
for the office of secretary to the Society of Arts; at another, 
for the Gresham lectureship on civil law. He despised Mau- 
pertius as a philosphical geographer in comparison with himself. 
He got up at the moment to make a spee ech, to prove that, if he 
chose it, he could be a greater orator than Burke. In literature, 
it would have puzzled the booksellers to have found a subject on 
which, if they would but come forward with the money, Goldsmith 
was not prepared to treat it. Yet he was one of the most igno- 
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rant men of his time. Johnson says of his conversation :—* It 
‘is amazing how little Goldsmith knows; he seldom comes 
‘where he is not more ignorant than any one else ;, yet he is 
‘always taking out his empty purse.’ It was the same with his 
voluminous compilations. * He had been at no pains to fill his 
‘mind with knowledge. He transplanted it from one place te 
another, and it did not settle in his own mind. So he could 
not tell what was in his own books.’ He was writing his 
Grecian History one Morning when Gibbon called on him at 
the ‘Temple; he asked the name of the Indian king who gave 
Alexander so much trouble. Gibbon, in joke, s said ‘ Monte- 
‘zuma.’ Goldsmith gravely wrote it down. Johnson remarked 
upon his Natural History, * that, if he could distinguish a cow 
‘from a horse, that he believed was the extent of his know- 
‘ledge; but, that he would make a very fine book of it.’ 
Where, then, thought Goldsmith, is the use of knowledge ? 
It is declared by the same authority, that he deserved a place 
in Westminster Abbey, and every year he lived would have 
deserved it better. A stronger head than Goldsmith’s was re- 
quired to withstand the intoxication of such marvellous success. 
He had never learned (exe ept in painting, and that out of com- 
pliment only to Reynolds) what may be done by nature, and what 
can only be done by art. His vanity prevented him, besides, 
from seeing how small a space the business of a man of letters 
occupies, in comparison with the multiplied demands on charac- 
ter and talent arising in the affairs of life. Goldsmith never got 
so far as to discriminate between thought and conduct, and 
those powers of literary composition, which, as we see every day, 
are a faculty or a knack, peculiar and apart. They may be pos- 
sessed in company with other powers, or may be possessed 
alone. ‘The distinction was, perhaps, never so marked as 
in the particular instance of Goldsmith. It was proclaimed in 
signs and wonders; by innumerable victories at first sight in 
literature ; and by innumerable defeats, quite as quick and 
quite as certain, in every thing besides. But even in litera- 
ture, Goldsmith might easily get beyond his depth ; and that, 
too, in shallow water. We will mention an amusing instance 
of his critical presumption. It shows that critics of Irish breed- 
ing should, for a time at least, be cautious in determining on 
the propriety of English rhymes. Zault and aught, in the De- 
serted Village, can hardly be called Zrish rhymes ; as the autho- 
rity of Pope has sanctioned a liberty with the ear to that extent. 
But an English poet has rather hard measure dealt him in 
the following passage. It occurs in a review by Goldsmith of 
‘ Horace modernized.’ Mr Prior has reprinted the review, 
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without affording his confiding countrymen the means of know- 
ing whether it is the poet or the critic who is in the wrong. 
These are some of the verses criticised :— 









‘ My book, you have an eye to Temple Bar, 
That you may trim in Owen's shop appear ; 
‘ You hate the close restraints of lock and key, 


Which to a modest book would grateful be.’ © 
. 














Upon this the criticism proceeds as follows :—* A piddling 
‘ reader, it is certain, might object to almost all the rhymes of 
‘the above quotation ; but the less rhyme the more like blank 
‘ verse, and all know that Milton wrote without such a restraint : 
‘but if any reader is for having the above quotation to be 
‘rhyme, he has nothing more to “do than to read it poetically. 
‘ Let hey, for instance, be called hee, and then it rhymes with 
‘be. Knowing the manner in which he supported his the “Ory, 
that poets would read verses better than other men, by begin- 
ning the ballad * At Upton on the Hill’ with the main empha- 
sis upon on, we can now conceive with what effect he would 
have read the Deserted Village. 

Johnson appears nowhere in more thoroughly amiable cvlours, 
than in his whole intercourse with Goldsmith. When Gold- 
smith said, speaking of some one, ‘ lie is miserable, and that is 
‘enough for Johnson,’ he gave the key to Johnson’s original in- 
terest in his behalf. The way in which the veteran Jiterateur 
took him up from the first, made him almost a child of his own. 
It is plain that the resemblance in their fortunes was sufficient to 
revive in Johnson’s mind a touching recollection of the similar 
struggle through which he had had to pass; and that from the mo- 
ment of discovering Goldsmith’s literary merits, the good old 
man had an heartfelt pleasure in helping, by his countenance, 
introduction, and approbation, to smooth for his youthful friend, 
an easier access to the vantage-ground which he himself had. 
reached with so much difficulty. Goldsmith had good cause to 
say that Johnson had nothing of the bear except the skin. In 
his service he put off even ‘that. He went about the manag- 
ing and the aiding him in the kindest and most delicate manner. 
In his behalf, he lowered the topsail of his sterner and more 
elevated nature down to the very water’s edge; and conde- 
scended to the gentle artifices of feminine affection, i in the en- 
deavour to pilot his weak and wavering protégé through the in- 
firmities by which he saw that he was beset. Thus we find 
him, at first, elaborating his sloven’s toilette, for the sake of 
lesson of cleanliness and decency, to his imitative new acquaint- 
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ance. Afterwards, when the temptations of an unsuitable osten- 
tation were setting in, in the opposite direction, and hurrying 
Goldsmith on to more fatal dangers, we hear him conveying his 
advice in the taking form of a compliment, ne te quesiveris extra. 
At the last of the dinners Goldsmith gave before his death, he, 
together with the other guests, acting doubtless under his coun- 
sel, let the second course go away untouched, as a silent re- 
proach at an excess which they knew to be beyond Goldsmith’s 
means. Johnson endeavoured, all he could, to tie his foolish 
tongue, or cover up the absurdities it exposed. Witness the 
scene at the Literary Club, the night of the failure of the Good- 
natured Man. Goldsmith blurted it all out afterwards at the 
chaplain’s table at St James’s Palace,—telling with what fictitious 
imagnanimity he had carried off his mortification—how he had 
sung his favourite song about an old woman tossed in a blanket 
seventeen times as high as the moon, and how he burst out crying, 
to Johnson, after the others were gone away. On this, his friend- 
ly monitor only intimates his grave regret at so much unnecessary 
exposure before strangers: ¢ I thought, Doctor, this was a se- 

* cret between you and me, and I am sure I would not have said 
‘any thing about it for the world.” Johnson acquired in time 
almost a personal interest in standing up for Goldsmith. The 
pains which Goldsmith had taken at one period to win John- 
son’s good opinion,—the energy which Johnson had shown in 
bringing Goldsmith into notice,—the habits of intimacy in 
which they were known to live,—were so many circumstances 
which closely connected them in the public mind. If John- 
son was nicknamed oa s, Goldsmith was sure to follow 
as Goodman Dull. Whatever Johnson admits to the disadvan- 
tage of Goldsmith, must mean much. He is, on almost all occa- 
sions, so prone to run into the extreme of saying all for Gold- 
smith which could possibly be said, that there can be little risk 
of injustic e in supposing, where the contrary takes place, that a 
proportionate provocation had been given. In 1763, within two 
or three years of their first acquaintance (and when Goldsmith 
had as yet published nothing with his name), Johnson already ap- 
pears as an admirer and a witness ;—aflirming that he was ‘ one of 
‘ the first men they had as an author; a very worthy man, too ; 
* that he had been loose in his principles, but was coming right.’ 

Goldsmith might afterwards and ever after well be proud of 
Johnson’s friendship. ‘The confidence with which he had learned 
to rest upon it, had been abundantly earned on the part of 
Johnson. It was Johnson whom he consulted on the revision 
of the ‘ Traveller.’ It was Johnson who was seen laughing 
away in the front row of a side-box, by way of example to the 
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pit, at the first representation of § She Stoops to Conquer.’ 
{t was Johnson whom he sent for when arrested by his land- 
lord, and to whom he intrusted the negotiation for the sale of 
his MS. of the * Vicar of Wakefield,’ which procured his 
release. Johnson was not sanguine about its success, ‘This 
was no time, however, to be particular. His recommendation, 
and his interest with Newberry, brought back L.GO for it. It 
was Johnson whose name Goldsmith inscribed upon his play, 
that, dedicating it to him he might publicly glory in their friend- 
ship, and that some beams from the character of Johnson might 
be reflected on himself. To talk of Goldsmith’s being the better 
man of the two, is to confound the very elements of morals. John- 
son had thesame sensibility to physical ‘distress as Goldsmith; while 
every thing else in him is so infinitely superior, that not even the 
means of a comparison exist. How much, then, of what we 
know nothing, must have been present and pressing on Johnson’s 
mind, when he was thrown so far off his guard in 1773, as to 
meet Mrs Piozzi’s suggestion, that Goldsmith would be his best 
biographer, with the following reply? § The dog would write it 
‘ best, to be sure; but his particular malice towards me, and ge- 
‘ neral disregard for truth, would make the book useless to all, 
‘ and injurious to my character.’ Goldsmith died the following 
year,—an interval in which, at forty-five, the character has not 
time to change. 

We have said that it was not in Goldsmith’s nature to be de- 
liberately vicious, Accordingly, in his want of veracity we do not 
suspect him of havi ing been ‘false on principle. But his character 
was too fluent and yielding to take the impression of a thing so 
solid and permanent as truth. The hide-and-seek existence,- ~ the 
many disingenuous shifts to which Goldsmith was so often driven 
by his necessities, are not a propitious school for that straightfor- 
ward virtue, without which all others are built on sand. V eracity 
had in Goldsmith a still more formidable adversary to contend with 
even than a life of debt—towering and insatiable vanity. Conse- 
quently, the slipperiness of Goldsmith’s word is too evident on a 
multitude of occasions. Roubillac the sculptor tried Goldsmith’s 
musical science, and personal credibility, by so impudent a jest, that 
it was hardly entitled to succeed. He bege: «1 the poet to repeat a 
favourite air upon the flute, that he might write it down. He 
seored a few five-line staves, on which he seribbled notes at ran- 
dom. Goldsmith looked over the paper with seemingly great atten- 
tion, said it was very correct, and that if he had not seen him do it, 
he never could have believed his friend capable of writing music after 
him. ‘This sort of mind must have often found a severe reprover 
in the masculine honour of Johnson, Nevertheless, they travel- 
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led together like the iron and earthen pot. Notwithstanding 
his brittleness, ¢ roldsmith was so great a favourite with the old 
moralist, from the recollection both of the repeated kind- 
nesses which he had shown him, and of the frequent occasions 
on which he had rolled his giant bulk in pastime on the turf, 
as it were, of Goldsmith’s softer nature, that he had relented, 
there can be little doubt, from those harsh expressions before 
his friend’s death. On that sudden event, he called upon the 
survivors to remember that he was a very great man, and to 
think no more of his failings. It is plain that Cato could have 
better spared a better man. Still, four years afterwards, in 1778, 
truth so far got the better of the parti: lity which he had preach- 
ed, that, on Boswell’s apologizing for Goldsmith’s envy, on 
the ground that he only talked of it more than other people, 
Johnson replied : —* You are enforeing the charge. He had 
‘so much envy that he could not conceal it. He was so full of 
‘it that he overflowed. He talked of it, to be sure, often enough. 
* Now, sir, what a man avows he is not ashamed to think, though 
‘many a man thinks what he is ashamed to avow.’ Goldsmith 
certai inly did not dilute the energy with which this wretched pas- 
sion enslaved him, by the fee bleness of his expressions. He stopped 
\ panegyrie on Johnson, his benefactor, with the words * You 
imo up my very soul.” When Graham, an Eton master, 
distinguished Johnson and Goldsmith from each other as Doctor 
Major and Doctor Minor, Goldsmith broke out, ‘he is a fellow 
‘to make one commit suicide.’ Alluding, it is said, to Johnson 
and his other friends, he called himself a lion baited by curs. 
After this, we may more easily understand the openness with 
which Goldsmith paraded in the sun the more pardonable levity 
of his slightly constructed nature—a_ preposterous a spreé vad 
over all subjects, like an interminable peacock’s tail. Goldsmith is 
said to have referred every thing in human nature to this superficial 
source. Itspoiled his conversation. Johnson said that he never 
changed mind with you—he cared nothing for your mind—he was 
always talking for fame ; and then he had not the temper for it, he 
was so mortified when he failed. He was so vain of his appearance, 
that he gave up the society of Miss Williams, because somebody 
told him th: at, in toasting the ugliest man and woman, their names 
had been coupled. We have seen his childishness about his new 
coats. ‘To give himself consequence, it is said he boasted that 
he had a brother Dean of Durham—a boast which, under the 
‘ircumstances (if he really made it), looks almost like insanity. 
lle was sore at the inattentions of the great ; and complained 
that Lord Camden had met him at Lord Clare’s, and had taken 
no more notice of him than if he had been an ordinary person. 
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In private, he often talked merely to make sure that he was not 
overlooked. In his public character of author he was never con- 
tent with the share of celebrity assigned him. After he had risen 
at home to the highest rank in letters, he complained that when- 
ever he wrote any thing the public made a point to know nothing 
at all about the matter. On his visit to Paris, with the Miss 
Hornecks, he soon got weary of it, from not being made the ob- 
ject there of as mach national curiosity as he expec ted. ‘There was 
no conceivable subject, however great or however paltry, regard- 
ing which he would not put in a claim for the ability of doing i it bet- 
ter than any body else. This morbid peculiarity was become a 
proverb among his acquaintance. When Johnson was rubbing his 
hands and praising the postboy’s driving, he : said, ‘ were Gold- 

‘ smith here he would say he could drive better. ‘The story that 
Burke palmed upon him, of his supposed exclamation in Leices- 
ter-fields, as he passed, whilst the crowd was looking at some foreign 
ladies at the window of the hotel, shows that imagination could 
here invent nothing so improbable but that it might possibly be 
true. Burke pretended, that on passing by at the same time, he 
had overheard him say that the people would have been better 
employed in looking at himself. Poor Goldy (who often begged 
Johnson not to call him by that undignified, though affection: ite 
diminutive) had no other defence to make, than to admit that he 
did recollect that something of the sort had passed through his 
mind, but he did not think that he had uttered it. The stories 
told and believed of Goldsmith on every side are such as could 
not have gained currency, if attributed to any body else. ‘The 

reader will readily believe that, on his first entering a room, he 
was received by strangers with the expectation belonging to his 
great literary fame; but that, before he had been there long, his 
absurdities were so much greater, that the company were seen 
riding on his back. 

‘The temper Johnson has alluded to was an offence of muc 
longer standing than that irritability of Goldsmith’s latter years, 
which arose out of his pecuniary distresses. ‘The undue extre- 
mities to which he proceeded with his brother Henry, while yet 
in Ireland—his early coolness with his sister—the estrangement 
from his mother, which began soon and lasted long, even to his 
death—look like temper; or something which, if we change 
it, we cannot change for a milder name. He came to an open 
rupture, for a time, “with Bishop Percy (the oldest and warmest 
of all his distinguished friends), in consequence of a difference 
concerning Chatterton. He was one of a convivial fight at 
Greenwich about Sterne; he knocked down Tonson’s man for 
bringing a verbal answer in the negative, from his master, about 
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a new edition of Pope; and he committed a violent assault on 
Evans the bookseller, because he had been the apparently un- 
wary publisher of some personal reflections upon him, not much 
more objectionable, if at all, than former writings, some of which 
are now reprinted, of Goldsmith’s own. ‘The Welshman made 
him compromise the affair by paying L.50 to a Welsh charity ;— 
an act of charity he would by no means like. We cannot tell 
over what recollections Johnson chuckled when he distinguished 
the cases in which Goldsmith had beat from those where he had 
been beaten, All this looks very quarrelsome. We should sus- 
pect, in case an ‘association in defence of Irish wit’ had been 
incorporated, Goldsmith might have been too frequently disposed 
to proceed by the use of weapons less creditable to him than his 
enchanting pen. 

If Goldsmith’s blunder about Lord Shelburne and Malagrida 
is truly called an epitome of his life, looking at him in another 
aspect, any single story of his reckless mismanagement of his 
affairs may be said to be the same, Johnson announced the death 
of * poor dear Goldsmith’ to Boswell in the following terms :— 
* He died of a fever, I am afraid more violent from uneasiness 
‘of mind. His debts began to be heavy, and all his resources 
‘were exhausted. Sir Joshua is of opinion that he owed not 
‘less than L.2000. Was ever poet so trusted before?’ * He 
‘ had raised money’ (he adds), ‘ and squandered it by every artifice 
* of acquisition and folly of expense.’ The gambling propensities 
of his youth clove to him to the last. Mr Cradock, a Leicester 
gentleman, who saw a great deal of him latterly, is on this point, 
surely, a witness beyond exception,—seeing, atter all we know of 
Goldsmith’s other faults, the spirit in which the testimony is given. 
‘ The greatest real fault of Dr Goldsmith was, that if he had L.30 
‘ in his pocket, he would go into certain companies in the country, 
‘and, in hopes of doubling the sum, would generally return to 
‘ town without any part of it.’ It is not reasonable in Mr Prior 
to complain of the vagueness of current rumours, and that no 
particular fact is mentioned. ‘The above statement is precise 
enough. He states himself, that between Goldsmith and Mr 
Cradock ‘there existed much mutual esteem.’ Gaming enters 
also into the list of failings introduced into Garrick’s Momus- 
epigram. We see no grounds for believing that Garrick regarded 
Goldsmith with any hostile feeling. There is strong evidence the 
other way; though Goldsmith affected to speak condescendingly 
and contemptuously of the ‘ player-man.’ Garrick, only the year 
before Goldsmith’s death, was lending him money, which he could 
never expect to see again; and Goldsmith wrote back, as he 
was well inclined to do on such occasions, an ample amnesty for 
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all former grievances,—‘ May God preserve my honest little man, 
‘ for he has my heart,’ 

Goldsmith was a strange compound of tenderness, and bitter- 
ness, and neglect. In this letter to Garrick, he begs the latter to 
help him in worrying Newberry, to whom and to whose family 
he owed so much ; simply because Newberry, so long his guarantee 
and cashkeeper,—advancing him money by tw enty pounds, or by 
two shillings at a time,—was worn out at last, and would become 
security no more. Goldsmith’s charities were distributed in a 
way to do often more harm than good, and to bring charity itself 
into contempt. The money which he borrowed of you for his 
own relief he would give away to a beggar before your face. The 
small portion of his difficulties, however, which originated in cha- 
rity, demands our sympathy, and has it; but we neither have nor 
ought to have any sympathy with the insolvency of a life, pro- 
duced by absurd vanity and profuseness,—by tailors’ finery, and 
by entertainments so unsuitable to his condition, that his vulgar 
guests expostulated, and his friends refused to eat. And all the 
time, that this riotous living was going on, he hardly knows how 
many brothers he has alive! He declines doing for them what 
they ask (though he tells them that he thinks he | could get it for 
them), under the pretext of waiting till he can do something for 
them a great deal better. Mean while, in what circumstances was 
his family left, and what must have beens their feelings? ‘They 
must be hearing at Ballymahon, of his frequent parties, —of the 
pleasant fooleries which the guests describe there,—of the minuet, 
the cards, the songs, the wig reversed, the hind part forwé 
and that his chambers were become a house of call for all itine- 
rant literary Irish. Yet never do we meet with the trace of a 
single thought bestowed upon his shattered family at home 
(as he himself describes them), save from time to time a com- 
monplace letter meaning nothing. He talks of a hundred letters 
written to Ireland. But w hat did he say to Dr Grainger, 
and what was the only exception Dr Grainger was able to sup- 
ply? The few voluntary letters, which are preserved, are letters 
written when he was canvassing for a subscription for his book in 
1757. ‘The same infirmity of purpose which made him faithless 
in his duty to his relations, made him equally wanting in all due 
consideration for himself. If they had to complain, in their 
advancing years, that the heir of their early hopes, now that all 
those hopes were more than realized, could never find means to 
command a shilling for the relief of those who had made such 
magnificent efforts in behalf of his spendthrift youth, he had 
opened personally against himself a still more grievous and despe- 
rate account—the account of genius sacrificed and opportunities 
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thrown away. Into that account he had never the courage or the 
conscience to look. But he contented himself with writing home 
an elegant sentence, and afterwards polishing it into verse, about 
honours to one in his situation being like ruffles to a man who 
wants a shirt. 

We have reserved most of what we have to say on the intellec- 
tual powers and literary services of Goldsmith for some future 
occasion. We shall have an opportunity of resuming the subject, 
if we can find time and space for a notice of the new edition of 
his miscellaneous writings, which has just appeared, in con- 
nexion with the present account of his life. Whether the Pieces 
not to be found in former editions, and ‘ now first collected,’ are 
of any considerable value, we cannot yet say; but, in as far as 
externals are concerned, the undertaking reflects great credit 
upon the spirit and taste of the Publisher. 

Our present duty has not been an agreeable one. Mr Prior, 
we fear, cannot have added, by his biography, to his own reputa- 
tion, or that of Goldsmith. It was an impolitic act of friendship 
to take Goldsmith out of the magic circle in which he stood ; 
and, instead of being content with the general impression afloat 
in his behalf, to insist upon a specific judgment, point by point, 
on the merits of his life. It pains us much to have had an 
thing harsh to say of Goldsmith. Our childhood was indebted 
to him for so much happiness, that it looks to be an ungracious 
and ungenerous return. How desolate, too, the condition in 
which he wrote, and lived, and died—in the perpetual presence 
of impending and crushing want! It were, moreover, a grievous 
wrong to the human charity due to the weaknesses of our com- 
mon lot, not to remember the sort of nature to which he was born, 
and the troubles among which he was brought up. Besides— 
taking him with all his errors—who can for a moment overlook 
those bright redeeming impulses—which shot like falling stars 
across his bewildered being—when at the summons of wretch- 
edness (whose tones he could too well interpret, though hid in 
a song) he rushed from drawingrooms, and from his bed, into 
the street, to its relief? While men are men, ‘ poor dear Gold- 
‘ smith,’ to use Johnson’s words, must be thought of with tender- 
ness and compassion. So much so, that undue severity can never 
in his ease be the specific risk against which mankind—especially 
the young—are likely to want “putting upon their guard. The 
fear is, not that his merits will be under, but ov errated ; ;—not that 
the allowances made for him will be too scanty, but too great. 
He meant ‘ Retaliation’ for a good-humoured, but high-spiced 
satire on himself as well as others. When he enumerates among 
the dishes—‘ magnanimous Goldsmith, a gooseberry fool’—we 
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wonder whether his vanity allowed him to perceive how strongly 
his own caricature of his literary and moral character was im- 
pregnated with truth. Goldsmith’s literary merit is principally 
in his style. In that he is eminently fortunate. ‘The taste of his 
readers is alw ayssatisfied; but, craving intellects, —minds that want 
food as well as Havour,—too often rise from his table, with the ap- 
pearance only, of having dined. In the same way the moral merit 
of Goldsmith lay in the ease, and spirit, and sy mpathy of hisnature. 
He had a strain of those free and generous qualities which make the 
whole world kin ; and which the world accordingly repays by the 
generous imprudence of palliating every fault. It requires no 
small effort—an effort which the idolatrous challenge of Mr 
Prior would perhaps alone have enabled us to make—to analyze 
the evidence respecting Goldsmith as it exists, and form an im- 
partial opinion upon the whole. We are sorry that it has been 
so. But society cannot afford, even in fictitious sketches, much 
less in the realities of life, that too favourable associations should 
be raised on behalf of characters and conduct of this unstable 
class. It is impossible not to see, that as a relation, a friend, ora 
member of society, he was wanting in the plain and solid mate- 
rials which alone can make a man, for long together, happy in 
himself, or useful to others. A certain number of Goldsmiths in 
the world would be enough to turn it upside down. Social 
good humour and extreme ” sensibility are among the most de- 
lightful graces by which our nature can be ¢ adorned. But unless 
they are “supported and directed by principle and common sense, 
the utmost that they can effect, is to throw a painful splendour 
over those disorders which they probably will cause, and in which 
they must inevitably end. ‘They resemble those lovely plants 
which have no real strength and substance of their own—no 
leading shoot pointing upwards ;—which, without they find a 
stouter stem to climb and lean upon, are seen running wild in all 
directions, and trailing their flowers in dishonour on the ground. 
Principle and common sense make no great figure in the world 
by themselves—no more does the canvass in a picture. But 
they are as indispensable to life as canvass to the picture, how- 
ever glorious may be the colours which are afterwards to be laid 
on. 
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Art. XI.— Speech of Tuomas Wyse, Esq. M.P., in the House 
of C fommons, on Tuesday, May \9, 1835, on moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the establishment of a Board of National 
Education, and the advancement of Elementary Education in 
Ireland, 8vo, Dublin: 1835, 


C would not be easy to point out any member of the legisla- 
ture whose course has been more honourable to himself, or 
more useful to his country, than Mr Wyse. With decided opi- 
nions upon all the ordinary party questions, he has given his sup- 
port to the most liberal course of policy without falling into any 
excess of violence ; and he has devoted himself, from his first en- 
trance into Parliament, to promoting that great “object so essential 
to this country, so absolutely necessary to Ireland—a System of 
National Education upon sound and enlightened principles. He 


began his labours in the memorable year 1831; ; and although the 


struggles of that and the following year for Reform prevented 
the due attention from being paid t to his urgent appeals, he yet 
had the satisfaction of finding a material part of his suggestions 


adopted and acted upon by the Government, in the establishment 
of the system which has excited so much animosity amongst the 
bigoted and ill-informed, and so much hope of general improvement 
amongst all the rest of the community. The publication before us 
contains the admirable speech which he made on introducing his 
more extensive plan, in the session of 1835; alongst with seve- 
ral other speeches made by him during the preceding years upon 
motions connected with Education. It contains also a copy of 
his Bill, which was referred to a select committee; and our 
readers are acquainted with the important body of evidence there 
adduced, under his superintendence. Not the least valuable por- 
tion of that evidence was the examination of our countryman, 
Mr Simpson; a man whose unwearied exertions in spreading 
knowledge among the working classes place him in a high rank 
among the philanthropists of the time.* 

Although Mr Wyse’s plan of Elementary Education is con- 


* Mr Simpson’s Lectures have had great success. Considering the 
obstacles which fastidious persons of his own class in society always 
oppose to such useful labours, the merit is very great of him who dis- 
regards such impediments and steadily does his duty. Sir R. Wilmot 
Horton, before he went out as Governor of Ceylon, had just earned the 
ramepraise hy the like admirable conduet, 
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fined to Ireland, and in many of its details would be inapplicable 
to a country differently circumstanced, its principles are never- 
theless of universal application. ‘These may be summed up in a 
few words, but we shail first state the plan itself. He proposes 
that a Board be formed, under the Chief Secretary as its Presi- 
dent, and whom he would make the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion,—the Board to be as it were his Council, and to consist of 
the Protestant and Catholic Archbishops, a Presbyterian Cler- 
gyman, and five lay members. This is nearly the composition of 
the present Board. The functions which he vests in this body, are 
the general superintendence of all Schools subject to their juris- 
diction ; that is, of all those founded by their aid ; the preparing 
of masters by Normal or Training Schools; the laying down, from 
time to time, general regulations for Schools and ‘Teachers; the ap- 
pointing teachers to Schools; but chiefly the planting of Schools 
where these are wanting. This is to be done by the Board making a 
proposal to the rate-payers of any parish, that the expense of the 
land, building, and master’s house will be defrayed, provided the 
parish binds itself to furnish the salary, repairs, and other current 
expenses. ‘This the parish is enforced to do by assessment, sub- 
ject to the ordinary process of the Irish Grand Jury presentments. 
The amount of school fees is to be fixed by the rate-payers, and 
a committee is to be chosen by them, of at least four of their 
number, with the Protestant and Catholic clergyman, the senior 
magistrates, and medical officer. ‘This committee is to manage 
the affairs of the School, and superintend the conducting of it in 
all respects, except the instruction, with which they are only to 
interefere when directed of the Board. 

This is a summary of the plan. Respecting several parts of 
it, even as regards Ireland, it is impossible not to perceive, 
that great difference of opinion may be entertained by those who 
generally are of the same political sentiments with Mr Wyse. 
But the fundamental principles appear to be sound. These 
manifestly are, the providing a general superintendence of Rdu- 
cation in some connexion with the Government, but not by any 
means under its entire control ; and the extension of that super- 
intendence over the country, but with a full share of power given 
to the inhabitants of districts. ‘There can be no doubt at all that 
the aid of Government is necessary to accomplish the purpose in 
view ; there can be as little doubt that neither in England nor in 
Ireland can it be endured that the uncontrolled superintendence of 
education,—the undivided power of directing public instruction, — 
should be vested in the,Government. ‘The check of popular 
influence is absolutely necessary to prevent abuse, and, indeed, to 
guard against encroachments of a dangerous kind. The co-ope- 
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ration of local authorities will be found equally necessary, in or- 
der to make the plan pursued in each instance suit the peculiar 
circumstances of the place. ‘These principles are to be kept stea- 
dily in view, and must form the rule of any practical, and indeed 
of any desirable improvements in the elementary education of the 
country. 

Mr Wyse’s views, however, are not confined to elementary 
education, for he justly regards that as only one, though cer- 
tainly the most important branch, and his present bill is confin- 
ed to it. But both in his speech now before us, and still more 
in the extensive and learned work which he has since published 
upon education generally, he has applied himself to the other 
branches. ‘These are the education of the Middle Classes— Univer- 
sity (or as he calls it, superior) education— Supplementary edu- 
cation, or the education given by adult schools and Mechanics’ 
Institutions to those who had: not the benefits of e arly culture—and 
Subsidiary education, or the means provided for continuing and 
improving the knowledge acquired,—as literary institutions, mu- 
seums, libraries. All these branches m: Ly easily be connected with 
the general functions of the Board, except, perh: aps, the second, or 
University education ; at least there are great difficulties in the way 
of sucha superintendence being exercised over Universities, as Mr 
Wyse conceives may be, without any difficulty at all, maintained 
over Academies for the middle classes, Mechanics’ Institutions for 
the working classes, and Scientific or literary Institutions for all. 
For our own part we entertain more than doubts how far 
any of these branches can be systematically connected with the 
state ; and that, not merely on the ground of the expense which 
must, of necessity, arise from constant assistance furnished to all 
the institutions in the country—an expense to which no limits 
could be prescribed—but because there seems no reason for 
withdrawing those institutions from the management of the parties 
interested in them, or for exercising any superintendence over 
them, any more than over the private studies or other pursuits 
of the community—to say nothing of the dangers resulting from 
the habitual interference of the Government with the affairs of 
such portions of the people as are able to provide for their own 
improvement in knowledge. ‘This risk is not to be overlooked 
even in what regards merely elementary education: great care 
must here be taken to prevent undue influence—to guard against 
the tendency which all public works have towards abuse—to 
check the constant inroads of encroachment with its silent and 
persevering foot—to keep out those long and insinuating hands 
which all established authorities, be they civil or ecclesiastical, 
are wont to stretch in every direction. By judicious combination 
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of public with private management this may be effected in a great 
degree. Notwithstanding all precautions, considerable harm 
will be risked, and no little abuse will be occasioned ; but the great 
and paramount object of securing a universal diffusion of the 
means of knowledge among the people is sufficient to justify the 
risk, and its inestimable advantages counteract the evil. ‘lhere 
cannot be the same excuse for establishing a systematic interfer- 
ence with the whole intellectual pursuits of the adult part of the 
community. If the Government removes all obstructions to the 
diffusion of knowledge, discountenances all monopolies, gives up 
all taxes pressing upon learning, and affords countenance and en- 
couragement to such undertakings as are, by their magnitude, 
placed beyond the reach of private enterprise, it perhaps does as 
much in this direction as can be either reasonably expected from 
it, or safely intrusted to it. 

While we are upon this important topic, we may mention the 
chief defect in the constitution of Mr Wyse’s Board, because it is 
connected with the risk to which we have been adverting. ‘The 
Chief Secretary is to be the Minister of Public Instruction. ‘To 
this there is the objection, both that his official duties must ren- 
der it impossible for him to give any adequate attention to this 
department, and that, unless a majority of the Board are indepen- 
dent of the Crown, the whole department will become a mere 
Ministerial board, and liable to the charges both of jobbing and 
undue influence. Now he proposes to have five lay-members 
named, and, we presume, during pleasure, by the Government; 
together with a Protestant and a Catholic Archbishop, anda Seen 
byt terian Clergyman. As it is unlikely that the three clerical mem- 
bers should agree, and as, if they do, they are outvoted two to 
one by the others, the voice of the Government must be pre- 
ponderant in every case. It seems to us absolutely requisite, that 
all the members except those in office whose co-operation with 
the Board is useful, and whose control over its expenditure is 
necessary, should be appointed, like the Judges, during good be- 
haviour—that is, only removable by a joint address of the two 
Houses of Parliament. Some members of the Government ought 
to be on the Board; but the majority of the whole should be in- 
dependent of the Crown, both to preserve uniformity of proceed- 
ing, and to guard against abuse or undue influence. All the 
members who are not in any other office; that is, all the 
working members, upon whom will devolve the business of 
the department, should be of this description. The addi- 
tion of others connected with the Church, seems to be neces- 
sary in the peculiar circumstances of Ireland; on this we pro- 
fess not to have any opinion, when we observe that Mr 
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Wyse conceives it quite a matter of course; the constitution of 
the Government Board, in 1832, also shows that such an inter- 
mixture was deemed essential to the success of the plan in that 
part of the empire: in England, it is equally certain that no such 
addition should be made to the body; and that the members of 
the Government should rather belong to it for the sake of helping 
than directing the operations of the Board, and in order to pro- 
vide a salutary control over its financial proceedings. Some one 
of these members will probably become a kind of Minister of 
Public Instruction ; but without the power of perverting this en- 
gine to any party purpose, or of adapting its movements to 
individual caprice. The bill which was introduced into the 
House of Lords, in 1835, and is now again before that assembly, 
was framed upon this principle. The Board which it constitutes 
has a majority of its members independent of the Crown ; name- 
ly, the Speaker of the House of Commons, and three members 
appointed on the footing of the Judges : these fcur members are 
empowered to perform all administrative acts, without the assent 
of any of the other three, unless where either the expenditure of 
money, or the appointment of offices is concerned; in both of 
which cases there ought plainly to be a ministerial responsibility in- 
terponed ; and the three irremovable members are charged with 
all the judicial functions belonging to the Board. ‘There can be no 
doubt, that in practice, those three members will constitute the 
department; and that they will not be interfered with, unless 
upon great occasions, where the interposition of the whole body 
is desirable. But in order to prevent any possibility of danger, 
at least as far as undue influence is concerned, the fundamental 
principle is adopted, of requiring a concurrence of the local au- 
thorities, to all acts whereby either the plan of education, or the 
raising of money by rates, may be affected. 

The first great object, in the view of all those who are anxious 
for the promotion of education, will thus be attained,—the forma- 
tion of a department of public instruction. In order to under- 
stand clearly the details of the plan, and the principles upon 
which these details are grounded, it is necessary to consider sum- 
marily the present state of education in England; for this will 
at once show what ought to be supplied, and what ought to be 
preserved. 

‘That a vast mass of education exists in England,—if by educa- 
tion be meant teaching of all kinds, from the best to some- 
thing barely deserving the name, in schools of every description,— 
cannot be denied. Nor can it be doubted that the number 
of those schools, and of the children taught in them, has 
greatly increased during the last thirty years. Indeed, of their 
increase during the last twenty years we have the most un- 
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questionable evidence ; there remaining now no dispute upon this 
head, unless it be respecting the rate of the increase. 

By the Parliamentary returns of 1818, it appeared that there 
were then in England ‘and Wales, of day-schools, endowed and 
unendowed, about 18,500, educating 644,000 children. Of these, 
about 4100 wereendowed schools, educating 166,000 children ; the 
rest were unendowed, and supported by voluntary contribution, and 
the payments of those taught. In fifteen years, a very great in- 
crease had taken place of the latter class. ‘The endowed schools 
remained, of course, nearly as before; only that the numbers 
taught had fallen off sensibly , being reduced from 166,000 to less 
than 1 54,000. The number of unendowed schools had risen from 
about 14,300 to 34,800; the number of children from 478,000 to 
1,122,000, being considerably more than double in fifteen years. 
being indeed a rate of increase of trebling in about twenty years— 
so that in 1833, when the last account was taken upon Lord 
Kerry’s* motion, there were, of day schools, endowed and un- 
endowed, about 39,000, educating, in one way or another, 
1,276,000 children. ‘This includes about 3000 infant schools for 
29,000 children. 

It is quite certain that these returns are far from being accu- 
rate in the larger towns ; but it is equally certain that the "y may 
be relied upon with confidence as to the two most material 
points, to elucidate which they are cited—First, as they were 
obtained by a similar process in 1818 and in 1833, there is 
no reason to suppose that they are more inaccurate for the one 
period than for the other; consequently they exhibit, correctly 
enough, the rate at which education is increasing in amount. 
Secondly, the error is most likely to be by omission, as it arises 
in by far the greater number of instances, from neglect. Where 
this is not the source of the error, religious distinctions probably 
occasion it ;—the returns coming from persons belonging to the 
Establishment, who may not include all the dissenting semina- 
ries in their returns. When we find, indeed, that they only give 
925 schools, educating 51,822 children, as all the day -schools 
supported by dissenters in England and Wales, we cannot doubt 
that a great many dissenting schools have either been omitted 


* It is impossible to name this lamented young nobleman, without de- 
ploring the loss which his premature decease has brought to the best inter- 
ests of humanity. He had begun to take a part in those pursuits which 
prove the most attractive to men of enlightened views and real benevo- 
lence; and his abilities and his zeal must have speedily placed him in a 
position fully as enviable as the station to which he was born, and of 
which he would have been the ornament and snpport. 
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altogether, or returned as belonging to the church. ‘To these 
considerations may be added, the result of the enquiry made by the 
statistical society of Manchester : by which it appears, that in that 
township, about 2000 children * ‘had been returned who were not 
taught, and above 10,000 omitted who were. We are entitled, 
therefore, to conclude, that both in 1818 and 1833, the returns 
exhibit an amount of education considerably under the truth ; and 
that at the present time, there are probably above 40,000 day- 
schools, educating above 1,400,000 children; besides the Sun- 
day schools, amounting to nearly 17,000, and educating nearly 
1,600,000 children. 

Now we are first to ask, if the education be sufficient in 
amount for the population of the country, supposing the kind of 
it to be good. ‘Taking the number of the people at 14,000,000, 
it appears from the returns of 1821, respecting ages, that between 
the ages of 7 and 14, there must be 2,650,000 children; and be- 
tween 5 and 14, 3,400,000. Some authorities maintain, that in 
order to furnish the complete means of education, there should 
be schools for the whole number of children between 2 and 14; 
that is about 4,600,000. Others hold this to be more than is 
necessary, by about two years,—from 12 to 14; but regard 
the infant schools as indispensable,—perhaps the most important 
of any. None suppose that even if the infant schools are 
confined to cities and towns of a certain size, and are thus only 
provided for about half the number between two and six years 
of age, or about 600,000, and if twelve shall be the greatest age, 
any thing less than schools for 3,000,000 can suffice, the popula- 
tion being always supposed 14 millions. Indeed, if infant schools 
were laid Ww holly out of view, and provision were only made for 
children between six and twelve, schools for 2,500,000 would be 
wanted; and we have seen that there are not above 1,400,000 
taught at all the daily schools of every kind; leaving a deficiency 
of about three-sevenths. But 2,500,000 is greatly below the 
mark ; and assumes the most important branch of infant education 
to be omitted. It may, therefore, be safely laid down as evident, 
and without any exaggerated view, that the deficiency instead of 
three-sevenths is full “one-half; and that additional schools of dif- 
ferent kinds are now wanting, for as great a number as the exist- 
ing schools can at present accdmmodate. 

The deficiency exists chiefly in the larger towns, as regards 


* Of these, 375 were returned twice over, and 1590 were falsely re- 
turned by one individual giving in three schools that never existed. 
The wilful error is an accident not likely to happen in other places. 
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the place, and in the infant Schools as regards the kind of educa- 
tion. The state of the larger towns in this respect may be seen 
by comparing such counties as Middlesex and Lancashire with 
the rest of the country. In those two counties there are schools 
for only about a fifteenth of the people—that is, there are not 
above 200,000 children taught. In the rest of England and 
Wales, there are about 1,100,000 taught; or about a tenth of the 
population. So it was in the returns of 1818; while the gene- 

ralaverage of the country, including those two counties, was one- 
fifteenth ; : for Middlesex that average was only one-twentieth, and 
for Lancashire a tw enty-fourth. Thus the means of education are 
by far the most deficient in those places where it is by far the most 
wanted. ‘The deficit of at least three-sevenths, but more correct- 
ly one-half, in those means, is not distributed equally over the 
country; it is by much the greatest in the districts where the 
population is the most dense, and where the necessity of moral 
culture is the most urgent. Even in each of those districts, the 
deficit is unequally distributed. In the country parts of Middle- 
sex it is less felt than in the capital; and in the remoter parts of 
Lancashire it is less felt than in the great manufacturing towns. 
We may add, that this deficit exists most in the places where a 
well conducted administration of the means of instruction would 
find it the most easy to supply it; there being incomparably 
greater facilities for establishing schools in large towns than in 
villages and country places. 

As regards the kind of education, in like manner the de- 
ficiency is greatest where the necessity is most urgent. ‘The 
infant schools are almost every where most inconsiderable 
in number. They amount in the whole to less than 3000; 
and are attended by no more than 89,000 children. Now 
there are at the least 1,200,000 of the age to which this 
culture is adapted; and if we only reckon the large towns 
as peculiarly fitted for such establishments, and as most re- 
quiring them, Middlesex and Lancashire alone would re- 
quire infant training for five times as many as are at present 
taught in the whole country. The benefits which may, without 
any romantic exaggeration, be fairly expected from multiplying 
these institutions annually i in the larger towns, are inestimable— 
far exceeding those derived from* any other branch of education. 
The moral, as well as the intellectual character, is in great part 
formed when the child reaches seven or eight years of age. His 
temper and disposition may then be fixed for good or “for evil. 
No one denies that much may be done, even after that period of 
life, to reclaim ; but how al more easy and sure is prevention, 
in this case, than cure? It is the result of the almost universal 
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experience of men engaged in administering the criminal law, 
that the effects of punishment in deterring from the commission 
of offences, by the example of punishment, are very far from 
being so considerable as the bulk of mankind have been accus- 
tomed to suppose. ‘This overrating of the virtue of such inflic- 
tions proceeds from assuming, that, when men are planning the 
commission of crimes, they are in a calm and calculating frame 
of mind; whereas they are acting under the influence of great 
necessity, or great excitement. ‘The truth is, that habit here, as 
in all things, is chiefly to be considered; and by far the most 
important use of punishment is, that its existence becoming 
kuown, the idea of it becomes associated with guilt, and forms 
and strengthens in the mind the habit of regarding the latter with 
aversion. But a far more sure and effectual way of creating 
virtuous habits of thinking is to be found in the system of infant 
training. Habits of prudence, industry, and self-control thus 
become the first rather than the second nature ; so that a con- 
tinuance in virtuous courses is easy,—requiring no kind of effort ; 
and the departure from them is also difficult and unnatural. 
Give a child, it has been correctly said, the habit, from its earliest 
infancy, of sacredly regarding truth, of scrupulously respecting 
the property of others, of abstaining from acts of improvidence, 
of regarding all with kindness—and he will as little think of 
lying, or stealing, or running in debt, or behaving cruelly, as of 
rushing into an element in which he cannot breathe. But among 
whom are the bulk of criminals to be found in the present state 
of society ? Not among the rich, nor among the middle classes, 
nor yet among the artisans,—the more skilful of the working 
classes; but among common labourers,—those who are constantly 
pressed with the difficulty of obtaining subsistence, and for 
whom every allowance is fairly to be made, in the hard necessity 
of their lot. It is towards this class that the lawgiver is bound to 
direct his utmost attention, with a view to the grand object of 
lessening the number of offences; and if, among this class, the 
trial be made of infant education, no one can doubt of the result. 
A sufficient number of infant schools must be established in every 
considerable town, to train the children of this class. ‘The neces- 
sity is imperious ; and the Government of the country violates its 
most sacred duty, if to this necessity it refuses to yield. No one 
who has well considered the subject,—especially with the benefits 
of the experience which has already been had, though upon a 
most inadequate scale, both in France and in this country, of the 
prodigious success which invariably attends infant training,— 
doubts what the result must be. The source of crimes would be 
cut off; that class, among whom almost all criminals are bred, 
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would be reclaimed ; and that would be truly accomplished which 
the most sanguinary criminal code has defeated, but, which the 
most wisely contrived system of mere punishment never can 
attain.* 

But it is not only from the great deficiency of infant 
schools that the education now existing in England is im- 
perfect. The schools which exist every where, and to the 
number of so many thousands, give a most meagre in- 
struction to the vast body of children which they affect to 
teach. They neither profess to teach what they ought, nor do 
teach what they profess. Reading, writing, and a very little 
ciphering is the whole amount of instruction which the great 
bulk of those seminaries pretend to teach; and with most of 
them even that is but a pretence. Almost all the children who fre- 
quent them can read a little ; but the greater number cannot read 
so easily as to make it sure they will, when they leave school, 
continue to read with ease ; and if they do not, there needs no 
argument to prove that, unless in some cases of necessity, they 
will never read at all. A good deal of this is owing to the parents 
not allowing them to remain at school after they can earn some 
trifle by their labour ;—perhaps a good deal more to their not en- 
forcing a constant attendance. But the principal fault lies with 
the teachers. If they were sufficiently skilled in their useful and 
difficult art,—above all, if they could teach the elements of useful 
knowle dge, as well as merely give the means of acquiring it,— 
parents, as well as children, would regard the school with very 
different eyes ; more regular attendance, for a longer period, would 
be given, and much more would be gained, even by the attendance 
at present allowed. In the kind of instruction, and in the quality 
of the teachers, England is far below all those countries in Europe, 
to say nothing of America, where proper attention is paid to the 
education of the people. In France, Switerzland, Germany, 
there are schools every where formed for the training of teachers; 


* It is not at all intended by these remarks to dispute the necessity 
of penal infliction; but there can be no doubt that punishments will be 
effectual to their object, in the exact proportion in which infant educa- 
tion has proved successful ; that is to say, those whom nothing else can 
deter a crimes will be deterred by the force of penal example, if 
they have been trained to habits of re lection and forethought. It may 

safely be asserted, that punishments would produce little or no effect 
upon those whom early habit had not in some degree accustomed to 
reflection—upon those whom we generally term reok/ess. Yet how 
many of the children of the poor are brought up with little, if any such 


habits ! 
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and the poorest of the people are taught in the common schools, 
besides reading, writing, and arithmetic—geography, natural his- 
tory, practical geometry, linear drawing, and music. ‘The twolatter 
are of especial use; not only because drawing gives habits of cor- 
rect observation, and is of positive advantage in many occupa- 
tions; but because both drawing and music afford a source of 
harmless gratification, and turn the mind aside from the grosser 
enjoyments of sense. Until the schools which abound in Eng- 
land, and profess to teach near a million and a half of children, 
shall be able to convey instruction in these branches of learning, 
as well as in civil history, and the more simple and important 
principles of political and moral science, we may talk of educa- 
tion, and, by a courteous and complimentary form of speech, 
give that name to what occupies schools pretty generally scattered 
over the country ; but the thing, or any semblance of the thing, 
is indeed far enough from us. 

l’rom what bas now been stated, there follow certain conclusions 
of fact altogether irrefragable. In the first place, we find existing 
in England and Wales about forty thousand day-schools, profess- 
ing to teach near a million anda half of children, and which 
assuredly could, if well managed, teach considerably more; these 
are principally supplied by voluntary contributions, and by the 
payments of the scholars; about one-tenth being endowed, and 
the other nine-tenths having no endowment whatever. Secondly, 
‘The wants of the community require a considerable increase in 
the number of schools; there being a necessity for affording the 
means of instructing about twice as many children, in order that 
the whole people may be educated. Thirdly, The chief defect in 
amount is of infant schools, which require to be increased not 
less than sixfold, in order that the larger towns alone may enjoy 
their benefits ; and upon the supposition that they need not be ex- 
tended, at least in the first instance, to villages and country 
places. ourthly, The other schooling is exceedingly deficient, 
both in the qualifications of the masters for what they profess to 
teach, and in the scantiness of the instruction professed to be 
given. ‘To these conclusions from the foregoing statements, we 
may add a fact which is intimately connected with them—that 
the fund existing in various parts of the country for the pur- 
poses of charity amounts to nearly a million a-year under its 
present management; that its amount might probably be con- 
siderably increased by improved administration ; that of this in- 
come, between a third or fourth is destined to education by the 
strict tenor of the gifts,—though the understanding under which it 
is given, and the changes that have taken place in the circum- 
stances of the country, render it far less available to useful pur- 
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poses than it ought to be; and much of the fund given for ge- 
neral purposes of charity is uselessly directed, and not a little 
of it hurtfully. 

From these propositions of fact, certain inferences follow, as we 
apprehend, very easily and plainly. In the first place, it is clear 
that a Board or department of education becomes necessary for 
supplying the defects which exist in the present system, and for 
correcting its errors. ‘This necessity is proved by the great 
amount of the schooling, such as it is, already prov ided by indi- 
vidual exertion—for no one can think of superseding this by a 
measure which shall at once substitute the requisite number of 
new schools in the room of the old ones ; and great care will be 
required in so bestowing public grants of money, and levying 
other funds, as not to destroy the existing institutions, which it 
should be the great object to improve and to multiply. No 
general plan could be worked all over the country in such a way 
as to accommodate itself to local circumstances; nor could any 
other means than the discretion of a Board be devised for admi- 
nistering the funds allotted to the service differently in different 
places, according to the circumstances of each, so as not to inter- 
fere with the schools already planted, except by improving 
them. 

Next, it plainly follows, from the same facts, what the chief 
functions of the Board ought to be, and what the principles that 
should guide them in the exercise of those functions. In some 
places, chiefly in the cities and large towns, more new schools 
will be required than the exertions of individuals can set agoing 
although those exertions, with the payments from the children, 
may suffice to maintain them when once begun. In other places, 
of an opposite description, though very few schools may be 
wanted, there may be an equal defect of resources to establish 
them. In both the one kind of place and the other, the grants 
of public money given yearly since 1833 may be most benefici- 
ally employed to help individuals who are desirous of planting 
schools, and are prevented by the original expense ; an outfit 
may be given, and the rule should be, generally speaking, to 
give a certain proportion only of the first cost, upon the neigh- 
bourhood undertaking to furnish the rest. This principle has 
hitherto been adopted with great success; many scores,—indeed 
some hundreds, of schools have been established by means of 
this aid; and the affording it has occasioned an increased exer- 
tion on the part of individuals, instead of causing any relaxation 
of their praiseworthy efforts. But the rule should not be inflexi- 
ble; for there are situations in which little or no exertion can 
be expected from the neighbourhood, and in which it will be 
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the duty of the Board to afford assistance from the funds 
placed at their disposal. With respect to infant schools 
for the greater towns, it will plainly be necessary that a 
considerable increase of the former grants should be made ; 
and one of the first duties of the Board will be to provide a 
large supply of those invaluable seminaries. It is calculated 
that a sufficient number for the whole of London might be 
established in the course of five years, for the sum of L.30,000 
each year. The current expenses would then have to be pro- 
vided of about 150 schools; and if it were found impossible to 
meet this yearly charge by the payments of the children, or by 
private beneficence, recourse must be had to the powers with 
which it is necessary to arm the Board and the local authorities 
jointly, and of which we must now speak. 

It is manifestly most expedient to do nothing which shall inter- 
fere with individual exertion; both because of the enormous ex- 
pense which would be thrown upon the state, were all the charge 
to be thus defrayed; because of the dislike which this would 
tend to bring upon education ; and because of the great advantage 
derived from those individuals who support schools, attending 
minutely to their management, and encouraging the labour- 
ing classes to take advantage of them. Nevertheless, it is neces- 
sary that a power should be lodged in the local authorities to 
make the burden lighter upon the benevolent, by rating the 
whole community, wherever there is a majority of its members 
favourable to the establishment of schools. In a place where 
the prevailing opinion is the other way, this course may be ob- 
jectionable. But no harm can be done by levying a rate where 
most of the inhabitants are willing to pay it; and where compel- 
ling the minority to contribute can never tend to bring odium upon 
education, It is proposed, therefore, that the common council, 
in all corporate towns, as chosen by the inhabitants, and repre- 
senting their opinions and feelings, should have the power of 
establishing such schools as may be wanted, with the approba- 
tion of the Board, and of levying a rate upon the community 
subject to their jurisdiction, for supporting such schools—the 
Board first to be satisfied that the rate is wanted, and is properl 
apportioned. ‘The regulations for conducting the schools thus 
established are also to be subject to the approval of the Board ; 
but no power is given to the Board of prescribing any rules con- 
trary to the opinion of the council. ‘Thus both the Board and 
the council must agree, before the school can be established; and 
undue influence from the Government or the Board is excluded, 
as well as the operation of narrow-minded views among parties 
on the spot. A similar concurrent power must be given to the 
sessions in places where no municipal corporations exist. Had 
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the county councils been established, as was proposed by the bill 
of Mr Hume, lately thrown out in the House of Commons, the 
easy means would have been afforded of extending this system 
over the whole country ; for these councils, representing all the 
rate-payers, would have performed the same functions in places 
beyond the vicinity of corporations, which the bill assigns to the 
town-councils of those bodies. Until some such county councils 
are formed, it may be advisable to vest those powers in the jus- 
tices at sessions; although this arrangement is certainly liable to 
the objection, that these magistrates do not represent the people 
whom they will thus be authorized to tax. They will, however, 
act in this respect under the control of the Board and of the 
Government. 

No one can doubt that when this plan shall be in full opera- 
tion, and in proportion as the advantages of education become 
generally acknowledged, the tendency will be to increase the 
nuinber of schools supported by rates; and gradually, but with 
the free consent of the rate-payers, to convert those which are 
now supported by voluntary contribution into schools maintained 
by rates. But these will still be under the management of per- 
sons upon the spot,—cither of private individuals, or of the coun- 
cils, or of both jointly—the Board exercising a general superin- 
tendence—of which we are next to speak; after adding this re- 
mark, that the transition will thus be made from a voluntary to 
an established system of education, without any burden being 
cast upon the community, without losing the aid of individual 
zeal, and the benefits of local knowledge, and without the intro- 
duction of any oppression or abuse from the Government. 

It is proposed that over all schools either aided by the public 
grants, or planted by the local authorities, and over all endowed 
schools, the Board shall exercise a superintending power. For 
this purpose they are to appoint school-inspectors, who may ex- 
amine and report from time to time; and upon their reports the 
Board may give advice and suggestions, and enforce them when 
it is necessary, either by withholding public assistance, or by 
stopping the rates, with the concurrence of the local authorities. 
No power should, on any account, be given of shutting up a 
school, if its patrons, or any other persons willing to become its 
supporters, choose to continue it, upon the Board differing with 
those having its management. Withdrawing public aid is the 
utmost power that should be possessed by the Board. Over en- 
dowed schools, however, it is necessary to give a somewhat larger 
authority ; and in these the power is given to remove the masters 
for unfitness. 

The next function of the Board, and one of the most import- 
ant, is the improvement of teaching. For this purpose, there 
will be established under superintendence, schools for training 
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teachers—what are called on the Continent Normal Schools. For 
the establishment and regulation of those the greatest care is re- 
quired ; and the expense, for some years at least, must fall upon 
the State. A year’s instruction at least, with the help of a good 
model school, will be necessary to qualify teachers. If these 
have not already made some progress in their studies, two years 
may be required for this purpose. ‘There seems no reason to 
apprehend that any want of competitors for the places of pupils 
at these normal seminaries will be experienced. In the Borough- 
road school in London there are always more applications for places 
thancan begranted; and the advantages will be considerably greater 
of those who attend the public establishment. It is calculated 
that for L.20,000 a-year, 500 teachers may be maintained and 
completely qualified to perform their duties. As soon as this 
system has been established, it is to be expected that at least 
as many more will flock to take advantage of it, without any ad- 
ditional cost to the public. Now if the Board can thus furrish 
a large supply of accomplished teachers, it is manifest that all 
schools established by individual exertion, all in which instruction 
is now supported by subscription, or by payments from the children, 
will, if left to themselves, and without any interference whatever 
from the Board, be disposed to take teachers from the normal 
seminary. ‘The improved tuition at these schools will infallibly 
increase the number of children attending them, and the funds 
to be obtained for their support; and thus, without any further 
operation on the part of the Board than the establishment and 
careful superintendence of the normal seminaries in London, and 
in two or three other places, a prodigious improvement will be 
effected in the education of the people within the space of a very 
few years. 

The last function of the Board to which we shall advert, is con- 
nected with the funds already existing in the large endowments 
scattered so profusely over the country. The Charity Commission 
having now or nearly completed its labours, is about to cease. 
A permanent superintendence of charities is therefore wanted, to 
prevent the relapse into abuse by constant enquiry and occasional 
interposition. ‘The cumbrous proceedings of Courts of Equity 
render it necessary that in the more ordinary cases, a simple, a 
more expeditious, and a less costly recourse should be provided. 
This is afforded by vesting in the Board certain judicial as 
well as all inquisitorial functions. But the more judicious appli- 
cation of the charitable funds is also of great importance. As 
the law now stands, no deviation can be made from the plan 
laid down by the donor two or three centuries ago, unless it is 
impossible to execute it; yet it often happens that little, if any 
good is done by the disposition which he has directed, and not sel- 
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dom that serious evil arises from it. An example of the first defect 
in charitable institutions is afforded by those grammar-schools 
which are richly endowed in places where the inhabitants have no 
occasion for instruction in Greek, Latin, or Hebrew, but would be 
greatly benefited by other branches of knowledge. An example 
of the latter defect is furnished in many parts of the country by 
the doles of money, often to a considerable amount, given to poor 
persons indiscriminately. Nor are cases wanting of whole dis- 
tricts filled with idleness, and poverty, and dissipation, by the 
great increase of the charity estates given at a remote period to 
the poor of narrow communities. The powers of the Board are 
not such as to remedy these evils effectually. The will of the 
donor is not to be disregarded, except in a comparatively small 
class of cases ; and where there can be no manner of doubt that he 
would himself have directed the deviation, had he been able to 
foresee the altered circumstances of the times. Thus charities, 
given without any specification of objects, may be applied to edu- 
cation ; and funds given for one kind of tuition may be applied 
to another more beneficially. But in all cases the opinions and 
wishes of the trustees are consulted as far as possible. Where 
these are desirous of making the improvement, and are prevented 
by the letter of the foundation, a power is given to them of mak- 
ing the change with the Board’s consent. Where they have the 
power, or obtained it, and refuse to exercise it, the Board is au- 
thor:zed to enforce the change, but subject to an appeal to the 
Privy Council ; and no change can be made in any charitable dis- 
position which is not more than thirty years old. Indeed, this 
branch of the Board’s authority is strictly confined to cases where 
the gift is manifestly absurd, or positively pernicious. 

It thus appears, that by the operation of the measure in ques- 
tion, a very few years will suffice for giving to the whole country 
a system of elementary education deserving the name; by plant- 
ing schools wherever they are wanted; by improving the manage- 
ment and securing the permanence of those now existing ; and by 
the general introduction of infant training, at present confined to 
an extremely small part of the community; and by providing a 
supply of teachers thoroughly qualified for their important office. 
This will be accomplished without any pressure upon the resour- 
ces of the State, or of particular districts; without any sudden 
destruction of the present imperfect system before the materials 
can be formed for a better; without any thing being done or 
attempted that can render education unpopular; and without 
losing the benefit which it now derives, and not in a financial 
view alone, from the benevolent zeal of individuals. Nor will 
there be any door opened for abuse in the management of the 
funds to be provided ; or for the exercise of undue Salen in mat- 
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ters which cannot well bear the peremptory control of Government. 
On the contrary, the consent of those interested will, generally 
speaking, be required for whatever step of importance is taken ; 
the reformed administration of charitable funds should go hand 
in hand with the improvement of education; and should the whole 
measure be adopted, this is provided for. But the two features of the 
plan are not necessarily connected; and the omission of any change 
in the present constitution of charities, and confining the functions 
of the Board to mere enquiry and correction of abuses in their 
management, would only have the effect of lessening the funds 
which might otherwise be available for better education of the 
people, and consequently of increasing the expense of an impro- 
ved system of instruction. 

That expense, in either case, cannot be very considerable ; and 
as the heaviest part of it will be distributed over several years, 
it certainly will not be at all felt by the country. We have no 
means of ascertaining, with any thing like accuracy, the amount at 
present expended on education; but some approximation to it 
may be made. ‘There being, in round numbers, about 35,000 
day schools of all descriptions, the expense of each can hardly, 
upon an average, fall short of sixty pounds a-year. Indeed, if the 
rent of the buildings be taken into account, that sum will not by 
any means suffice. But supposing it adequate—we have here above 
two millions yearly already applied to education, in part by sub- 
scription, the rest by payment from the children, and the latter 
portion considerably exceeding the former; for it is a most im- 
portant result of the returns, that a much larger proportion of the 
whole children taught at day-schools are pay scholars than free 
scholars. Of 478,000, the number attending unendowed day- 
schools in 1818, 310,000 paid for their tuition, and only 168,000 
were free scholars. In 1833, there appear to have been 730,000 
pay-scholars, and 390,000 free—the proportion being nearly the 
same at the two periods. This is a consideration of great import- 
ance; because it shows that the schools now existing may with 
certainty be continued and improved, and that it only requires a 
judicious treatment to effect the salutary changes required. If 
funds were suddenly provided by the State without the greatest 
‘aution, the voluntary subscriptions would be wholly withdrawn, 
and by far the greater portion of the payments from the children 
would cease. But by judicious management both may easily 
be continued, and the present education revenue of above two 
millions, altogether independent of endowments, secured. 

Another approximation to that revenue is afforded by the num- 
ber of the children. ‘These amount, in all, by the last returns, 
to about 1,100,000, exclusive of about 153,000 educated at en- 
dowed schools. ‘The expense of the latter is about L.250,000 
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a-year, but this is probably under the mark ; for it was, in 1818, 
returned at L.300,000. ‘Taking it at the smallest sum, we have 
the expense of each child, L.1, 13s. 4d.; at the larger sum, 
L.1, 18s. 6d. But as the endowed schools have no rent to pay, 
but only repairs, the real expense must be considerably greater 
—probably, not less than L.2, or L.2, 5s., at those schools, If 
the cost of the unendowed day-schools, is only L.1, 10s., we have 
an income of above a million and a half. But the result, from 
considering the number of the schools, is perhaps more to be re- 
lied on. 

The number of children attending each school is here material 
to be considered. In 1818, the average of those attending unen- 
dowed day schools, was 34—of those attending endowed day- 
schools 40—and of those attending Sunday schools nearly 90, 
In 1833, the unendowed day had 32; the endowed day, 37— 
the infant day-schools, 30, and the Sunday schools, 94. From 
hence it appears, that much fewer attend each ordinary day- 
school than might have been supposed, even after all the pains 
taken to extend the new system of Lancaster and Bell. The 
returns of 1833 do not enable us to state how many of the schools 
then existing were upon the new system: but the returns of 1818 
give that proportion. Of the 14,000 day schools then estab- 
lished, 820 were on the new system, and were attended by 
105,000 children, being an average of 128 to each school. ‘The 
proportion of these new schools, to the schools on the old sys- 
tem, does not seem to have increased, but rather to have dimi- 
nished since 1818, as the general average of a!l day-schools has 
fallen from thirty-four to thirty-two. Now these particulars are 
important to the question of the expense likely to attend the pro- 
posed improvements in national education, for they lead us to 
the conclusion—/irst, that in order to provide the additional 
means of instruction manifestly required, there will be no neces- 
sity for incurring an expense equal to that of the existing schools ; 
and, secondly, that much of the present expense may be saved by 
judicious reforms. In certain situations, no doubt, it must al- 


ways be impossible to have schools attended by large numbers of 


children, as in villages, or in other places where all sects cannot 
agree upon a plan of instruction. If there are not a large num- 
ber of inhabitants, or if those, though more numerous, are so 
decided in religious opinions, that one portion insist upon the 
church catechism and liturgy being taught, and the rest are Dis- 
senters from the Establishment—then the schools must be multi- 
plied, and the expense of them increased. But in all populous 
places it is clear, that whatever be the divisions of opinion, there 
must be children enough to support schools of one hundred, 
or even one hundred and fifty. But suppose the averare of the 
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whole schools only varied to between 60 and 70, or about dou- 
bled, the whole expense of educating the children now instructed 
would be reduced to one-half; and the number of those children 
might be doubled without increasing the present expenditure. 
Undoubtedly this calculation proceeds upon the supposition that 
the emoluments of teachers are not to be higher than they are 
at present, But with the increased qualifications of teachers 
their emoluments must be augmented, Therefore, notwithstand- 
ing the improved management of both old and new schools un- 
der the proposed reform, a considerable increase of expenditure 
will be required. ‘The heaviest charge, however,—that which 
alone will be felt,—is the providing new school rooms ; and a ju- 
dicious combination of aid from the state, with individual and 
local exertion, will greatly lighten this burden. 

It remains to observe, that there can be no greater error 
than theirs (if such there be) who suppose that this plan will not 
operate a universal reform in the education of the country. It 
will be as universal as effectual. Without the pretensions of a 
new national system, it will have all the advantages of one ; for 
it will give education wherever it is now wanting, and it will, in 
a very few years, render that education deserving of a name, 
which it now usurps without any title. 

But, unhappily, the quarter from which the principal objections 
are to be apprehended is in the opposite direction. Many will 
resent the change on the score of expense. We have shown 
that this cannot be so heavy as might at first be apprehended. 
The grant of L.100,000 a-year from the State, for a few years, 
would probably suffice for all the expense which local exertion 
and local rates could not defray. And who that reflects upon 
the times when we expended much more than that sum every 
day on the extra charges of war, and above the ordinary ex- 
penses of the nation, can suffer such a consideration to weigh 
as dust in the balance against the attainment of by far the 
most important benefit which a nation can desire, or its rulers 
bestow ? 

Upon the religious differences that prevail in the community 
another difficulty may be raised. It may be said that, if the 
new schools are placed under ecclesiastical superintendence, 
the Dissenters will object; and if they are exempt from such 
interference, the Church will be unfriendly. We have great 
confidence in the good sense of both these parties; and their real 
wish to see the peor'e universally and really educated. Nor 
does it appear at all difficu:t to reconcile all the differences which 
exist between them upon the question. In the great majority 
of places there are sufficient numbers of children to support 
schools of both kinds—that is, schools where the church eate- 
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chism and liturgy are introduced, and schools where the religious 
instruction of the Church, or of any particular sect, is forbidden, — 
the Bible alone being taught, and the children left to receive 
from the pastors of their families the kind of tuition in spiritual 
matters which belongs to their particular form of belief. The plan 
in question is so framed as to prevent any creed or observance 
being imposed, which the bulk of the community disapproves, in 
any given district. It may happen that the minority, being over- 
borne, are obliged to support a school, from the rules of w hich they 
dissent. But this is a remote possibility ; ; for if the minority is at 
all considerable, there will, in all likelihood, be a second school 
established by the same local authorities, on wih principles as may 
be adapted to the views of that minority ; and the Board will in 
every case be able to prevent any school at all from being esta- 
blished, unless the wishes of the minority, as well as those of the 
majority, shall be consulted. It may thus happen that occasion- 
ally the conflict of sects shall prevent any thing from being done ; 
but this is far better than undue compulsion, or oppression; and 
it will only lead, in the mean while, and in the first instance, to 
increased individual exertion ; and end, before long, in a general 
agreement to compromise by adopting a middle course. 

In conclusion, we shall be asked if our ideas of a complete sys- 
tem of education are confined to the elementary branch, i impro- 
ved, as we have above described, and enlarged ‘by the important 

additions of what the whole people ought to be taught, and may 

easily be taught, before the age when nearly their whole time 
must be dev oted to daily labour ? We make answer, that as far 
as the interference of the state is concerned, we apprehend little, 
if any thing, can be done in the other and higher branches; but 
it is very clear that these may most safely be left to the people 
themselves, when the elementary instruction shall be improved 
and generally established. At least, it cannot be doubted that, 
by attempting more in the first instance, more attainable objects 
might be frustrated. 

In the desires of such benevolent men as Mr Wyse and Mr 
Simpson, every one must sympé en those who may con- 
ceive them somewhat tinged with scien: or too sanguine in 
their expectations. But it would be a grievous error to suppose 
that they are even over-sanguine, except as regards the question 
of time. Sooner or later those wishes for the improvement of 
mankind will be accomplished ; and they will be best accomplish- 
ed,—that is, most surely and most safely,—if the operations of the 
state are confined within their proper limits, and the higher 
branches of education spring, by the culture of the people, 
from its elements, fostered if not planted by the public care. 
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NOTE ¢0 the Article in Number CX XTX., entitled ‘ Recent 
* Publications on the War in Spain. 


The notice, in the above article, of Mr Honan’s book on 


The Court and Camp of Don Carlos, concludes as follows :— 


‘ 


. 


aan 
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Mr Honan had not been more than two days at Madrid when 
he was ordered to leave Spain, after some communication, he 
says, had passed between the British Ambassador and the Spanish 
Government. He expressed his readiness to go if an order from 
the Police came to him; but he was suffered to remain unmolest- 
ed for a month; and in order to satisfy his friends that their 
fears for his personal safety among the excited Christinos were 
unfounded, he had purposely frequented all kinds of places 
of public resort, and gone unmasked to masquerades, where 
there were hundreds who knew his political leanings, and his 
recent visits to the Carlist quarters. It seemed, he says, as if 
the government had seen the folly of their objecting to his resi- 
dence. But one morning at six o’clock he was awakened by an 
officer from the Police, who produced an order and a passport for 
Lisbon. He was not suffered to communicate with any one, 
even his banker, except the British Minister, whose house was 
next door; and was carried away as soon as he had dressed 
himself and breakfasted, and paid his bills. He was strictly 
guarded on the journey ; the officers who accompanied him being 
well armed, and one of chao always sleeping i in the same room 
with him. ‘After ten days thus passed, i in the depth of winter, he 
was liberated upon their arrival at the Portuguese frontier. We 
take for granted that there must have been some pretext stated, 
at least, to the British ambassador, for this very extraordinary 
proceeding. Surely no man can think of contending that Mr 
{Tonan’s opinions being favourable to the Carlists, while he was 
acting in every respect an open part, and only doing what he 
professed to do, and being what he avowed himself, offered the 
shadow of a justification for such an outrage? It is true there 
is only the statement of one party before us ; but it must be re- 
membered that nearly the same narrative was made public at the 
time, and has received no contradiction. At any rate it is now 
before the world, with the name of the writer,—the sufferer ; 
and there can be no doubt that some explanation will be given— 
it is to be hoped a satisfactory one,’ 

An explanation of the proceeding here so pointedly mentioned 


has been very lately laid before the public, It is contained in 
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an able Tract, which we have been accidentally prevented from 
noticing at some length, entitled The Policy of England to- 
wards Spain, and which is generally understood to have proceeded 
from authority. We here learn that Mr Honan, after having 
resided at Don Carlos’ headquarters, and written letters in sup- 
port of the Carlist cause, which appeared regularly in the Morn- 
iny Herald, signed with his name, attempted to return to Madrid, 
but was stopped at Barcelona, in consequence of orders received 
from the Government; and that he afterwards, in spite of these 
orders, succeeded in reaching Madrid by a different route. = pon 
his arrival there, he waited upon the British ambassador, Mr Vi 
liers, and informed him that he had returned to Madrid aguas kis 
own will, and in spite of his having represented to the proprietors 
of the above Newsp: aper, the personal danger he should incur ; as 
well as the political impropriety he should commit by visiting 
the cz apital of Spain, at a moment of great popular excitement, and 
when his opinions and his correspondence were publi “ keri wn. 
The Prime Minister also waited upon Mr Villiers, and informe: 
him, upon the report of the Civil Governor, that the appeenes 5 
Mr Honan had caused great dissatisfaction—-that he was generally 
believed to be an emissary from the Pretender- ak that in the 
event of any tumult his life might be in danger. ‘lo prevent 
disastrous consequences, he therefore proposed to send Mr Honan 
away by Cadiz, or by the frontier of Portugal. Mr Villiers sti- 
pulated that Mr Honan should be allowed to take his own time 
for departure, and choose his own road. Mr Honan refused, 
however, to do either ; and he was consequently conveyed by an 
officer of Police to the frontier. 

The author of the Tract above-mentioned, goes on to show, 
that when disturbances were apprehended from the presence, in 
the capital, of a person who had come directly from the head- 
quarters of the Pretender, from which he had written letters, pro- 
ving him a warm partisan, the Spanish Government was justified 
in requiring him to leave Madrid. It is but an act of justice to 
Villiers to say, that he appears to us, in having procured for Mr 
Honan the choice of time for departure, and the road he would 
take, to have done all that the British Minister could have rea- 
sonably been called upon, or expected, to do, 


No. CX XXII. will be published in July, 
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Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

The Comings of Christ; Five Advent Sermons. By the Rey. J. B. 
Marsden. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Monk of Cimies. By Mrs Sherwood. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Sermons on the Commandments. By E. R. Larken, M. A. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

E. W. Grinfield on the Image and Likeness of God in Man. 8vo. ‘7s. 

Bishop Heber’s Parish Sermons. 3 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

J. H. Newman’s Lectures on Romanism and Protestantism. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

H. T. Thornton’s Commentary on the Pentateuch. Svo. 8s. 

Mrs Langford’s Discourse in favour of Christianity, from Reason. 
12mo. As. 6d. 

An Essay on the Nature of Man. By John Dayman. 8vo. 6s. 

Andrew Fuller on the Book of Genesis. New Edition. 12mo. 5s. 

Britannia; or the Moral Claims of Seamen Stated and Enforced. By 
the Rev. J. Harris. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A Token of Friendship; or Parental Gift to Youthful Piety. 18mo. 
2s. 

Questions on St Luke, with the Lectures. By the Rev. T. V. Short. 
Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

England ; The Sound of the Trumpet. 8vo. 15s. 

Anti-Mammon ; or an Exposure of Mammon. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Rev. H. Latham’s Harmonia Paulina. 8vo. 12s. 

History of Protestant Nonconformity in Great Britain. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Pastoral Appeals on Conversion. By the Rev. C. Stovel. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Rev. H. Melville’s a. at Cambridge. 1837. 8vo. 5s. 

Sermons, by the late Rev. T. Scott, with a Memoir. By the Rev. S. 


King. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sacred History of the World, in Letters from a Father to his Son. By 
Sharon Turner, Esq. Vol. III. S8vo. 14s. ; 

The Candidate for the Ministry ; a Course of Lectures. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pinder, M.A. 12mo. 5s. 6d. : 

Proofs and Illustrations of the Attributes of God. By Dr J. Maccul- 
loch. 3 vols. 8vo. 1d. 16s. ; 

Britain’s Glory. By T. Timpson. 1I8mo. 3s. 

The Condensed Commentary on the Bible. By the Rev. J. Cobbin. 
Imperial 8vo. 35s. Pp 
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Rev. W. Edelman’s Sermons on the History of Joseph. 12mo. 5s. 

M. S. Hayne’s Prayers for Morning and Evening Worship. 12mo. 3s. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the late Rev. R. Moxon, with 
his Life. 12mo. 5s, 

Original and Select Hymns, a Companion to “ Sacred Poetry.” 32mo. 
3s. half-bound. 

Israel's Wanderings in the Wilderness. By the Rey. G. D. Krum- 
macher of Ulberfeld. 12mo. 6s. 

Rey. H. Blunt’s Sermons, preached at Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea. 
12mo. 6s. 

STATISTICS. 

Transactions of the Statistical Society of London. Vol. 1. Part I. 

ito. 7s. 6d. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

My Travels. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Americans in the Moral, Social, and Political Character. By 
Francis J. Grund. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. ; 
Spain and Barbary ; Letters to a Younger Sister. Foolscap. 6s. 

Rambles in Egypt and Candia. By Captain C. R. Scott. 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s. 

Recollections of Europe. By J. F. Cooper. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

Indian Reminiscences. By the late G. A. Addison. S8vo. 14s. 

The Tour of M. de la Boullaye le Gouz. Edited by T. C. Croker. 

Post 8vo. 5s. 

Letters from the South. By Thomas Campbell. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Letters to the Right Hon. Lord Brougham. By Sir A. B. Faulkner. 

Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Guide to Invalids to the Continental Watering Places. By Dr Home. 

18mo. 3s. 64. 

Semilasso in Africa; Adventures in Algiers, &c. By Prince Puckler 

Muskau. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

A Summer in the Pyrenees. By the Hon. J. E. Murray. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. cloth. 

t. Pashley’s Travels in Crete, with Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 2/. 2s. 
The West Indies. By Sir A. Halliday. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Austria, and the Austrians. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

Account of an Expedition to the Interior of New Holland. Edited by 

Lady M. Fox. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Highland Rambles and Long Legends to Shorten the Way. By Sir 

T. Dick Lauder, Bart. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2ls. 

Eiris in the Irish Highlands, &c. By P. Knight. 12mo. 5s, 
Modern India, with Illustrations of Hindustan. By H. H. Spry, M.D. 

2 vols. Post 8vo. Q2ls. 

Notes of a Short Tour through the Midland Counties of Ireland, in 

1836. By B. W. Noel. 7s. 

A Six Days’ Tour through the Isle of Man. 12mo. 3s. 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
The Stories of Aunt Alice. By Louisa F’. Dibdin. 18mo. 2s, 


_ 
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Sandford and Merton, Abridged and Modernized. By Miss R. M. 
Zornlin. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Peter Parley’s Tales about Europe. By the Rey. T. Wilson. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 

The Relaxation. By the Editors of Profitable Employment. 18mo. 
4s. 6d. bound. 

The Child’s Sacred Year. 32mo. Is. 6d.; or 2s. 6d, in silk. 

Tales in Prose. By Mary Howitt. 3s. 6d. boards ; 5s. bound. 

Walker’s Games and Sports. 12mo. 9s. bound. 

Foreign Tales. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

Miss Edgeworth’s Harry and Lucy concluded. 3d Edition. 3 vols. 
12mo. 12s. half-bound. 

The Use of Talents. By Mrs Cameron. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Spring. By Robert Mudie. 5s. 

Stories of Edward and his Little Friends. 5s. half-bound. 

Christian Trials. By the Author of “ The Bread of Deceit.” 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 

The Parlour Book ; or Conversations on Science and the Arts. By 
W. Martin. l6mo. As. 6d. 

A Little Book for Little Readers. 32mo. 1s. 6d. 
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